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The hr^t Meeting ui the Confemne held m the Town HulL 
Lahore, at -whic h most oi the Memhei'& ol the lieeeptum (\>iraodtee 
and a large numbei of the general pn blit wde pre.seiit. 

His Exobllenoy Sib Edwabii MAOLAaAK, HX’.BJ,, IvC.i.M*, 
r President of the Reception Oommitiec% took the Ohmr at ILO a.m,, 
and said 

Mb CoTA^riSE AHB GnHTjuBMBH, 

I am vary glad to find that after ti jmg other eentejs m India you 
have selected Lahore as the site lor yonr sixth Annual Coijferente, and 
it IB a distinction for ns that this Conterencf should be pn^wided over 
by so eminent an 6conoinj.st as Mr. Coya]ec% We have a inimber of 
gentlemen here who study Eoononucs, and the subject is. m you know , 
one of growing interest among students at om Colleges The Deputy 
President of our Legislative Oouncil, Mr* Manohax Juah a tetner 
Minto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta Univemity, and though 
busy with Council and professional ’work, he finds time for studies in 
Uoonomic Sdence. Our TJmvemty hm recently entertained its own 
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ProfeBSor of Econcmics (Mr, ]^[ykB) and with \m Iielj) a cuiiihiiied clasB 
o{ studeutK for i\|.A. BooiioimcBs taken i’l-oni all the Arts Colleges in 
Lahore, lias been e|tabli,slied, the teaeliers t/I diilcrent Colleges combining 
tlieir teaching for|this class. Yon will there foK^ find not a few kindred 
Bonis among us and w^e hope for inucJi real ])eiie£t‘ from your stay. 

Wo are the more appreciative of your visit as v'e have ourselves in 
recent years tried to encourage the study of our own economic questions 
by the erection of a Standing Board of Economie Enquiry, Tlie lioaid 
was started in xingust, 1919, and has taken tip a number of subjects f or 
investigation, Tt receives a small grant from Government and it has 
at present— if I may dare to use the expression — a steel frame -work of 
Govoumirient oflicers, but it is in its essence an academic and non-poli- 
tical body and a large and increuBing amount of the work done by it is 
done by non -officials. I hope that when it huwS found its feed' it tvill 
evolve into a purely scientific body assisted by the Government and 
assisting the Government but not in any way under Government control. 
It has from the Ireginning been divided into two sections W'hiclt deal 
with rural and urban subjects respectively. It has put together some* 
material on Jxo use hold budgets and on the economic conditioxi of certain 
defined groups of villages. And it has taken up encjuirics into such 
varied subjects as the si^e and fragmentation of holdings, the economic 
oonditiOD of factory hands, and the supply of milk and ghee, all of which 
subjects are of niiu!h imxiortance to us in this Province. It has com- 
menced tile organiijation of a bureau of statistics and it has fumislicd 
Government with opinions on Trade Union Legislation. J hope that 
members of out Board, many of whom are present here to-day, may 
receive, fresii inspiration for their efforts from the procoedingvS of your 
Oonferonce. 

I am glad to see that several of our Punjab Government and Uni- 
versity officers have arranged to read papers before you,— Mr. Abelis to 
speak on our Factory Legislation and Administration, Mr. Myles on 
Industrial Development and Training, Mr. Calvert on the Consolidatioji 
of Holdings, Mr, Strickland on Co-operative Farms, Mr, Darlinn on 
Hural Debt and Mr. Jacob on the Periodicity of Food Prices, Three 
of these officers are members of out Co-operative staff, and I am parti- 
cularly struck by the valuable literary work which the Co-operative 
officers in our Province have been able to do not only in their own line 
of oo-operation proper but also in general economies. Messrs. DarKng 
and Strickland have pubKshed valuable accounts drawn from first-hand 
exj^erienee of the conditions of co-operation in variotxs parts of Europe 
and Mr. Oal^sert has produced an admirable series ’of studies iti , Punjab 
Rural Bbonoraics under the title of The "health bf the 

'Punjab/^ - .This last.is a wdrk ■ which invesrigutes the praeticlal ‘results 
, ..df'^^e^apiflioation of economic thBories/to bUr.’tut^l proMeiUsVaibditds. 
.'T think, book. wHoh.Awery due 

alduld read ' ”'V^ 

of .you, the praefSbifl refeuIfe'''o£^^-’’fhve^$« 

gatzrih'^fre- 
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Few administrators and poHticiaris have time to be economists, but 
if they are, wise fcLe y obtain, when rtiey are young, a general view of 
economic prineipJes, and as each problem arises they learn as best they 
can the recent d6\>dopmeiits of ocoiiomic theory on the question at 
issue. The main iinc,B on wiiich we look at this time for development in 
this Province are™to put it briefly — Education and Agriculture, and on 
both these lines voiir studies have a marked bearing. In Western Canada 
we are told that more than Jialf the farmers are graduates and though 
we are here still a long way off these couditions, we are trying to 
foster both Education aufl Agriculture and the application of the one to 
the other. If I may refer to .history 1 would exemplify tJie importance 
of these Hues of development from the (experience of Scotland. During 
the seventeenth centiiry Scotland was subjected to a turmoil of political 
and religious controversy and wiicii tlic Union f oolv place at the begin- 
iiing of the eighteenth century, the only feeling through the country 
was one of intense hatred towards England and despair for the future. 
But the Scotch soon learnt the value of peace and for years they devoted 
themselves to the development of a thorough of education and 

a scientific application of rural <*.conomy. 

There was little enough theory at the back of this at first, but before 
the eighteeiith century was over the Scotch had not oidy provided fox 
their country thebevSt education and the best agriculture in Europe but 
by the publication of The ’Wcaltli, of Nations ” had made the fimt 
substantial step towards the systematic study of Political Economy. By 
the end^of the century the Scotch had emerged from the condition of 
a second rate appenage of England to a position in which they ted the 
van of progress and controlled tlie destinies of the United Kingdom r 
a result which was due almostf entiredy i.o their having followed— 
consciously or aiujouHciously — the dictates of ccortomic princi]>kB. 

I hope roil will not think me prosumptious to liavc brought thia 
old example forward but it sliows I think the advantage of the practice 
which you all stand for— that of c!ea,r thinking apxfliecl to the complicate- 
ed reaHtios of economic life. You stiivc to make ub think accurately. 
You will not allow the poet to say 
Every mommt dm a mmh 
Every moment om is horn» 

but like Babbage, the mathematician, you point out the inconsisf/ency 
of the Btatement with the increase of the population and you insist on 
our substituting 

Every moment dies a man, 

‘ Anri om and om siMesnth is born. * 

All this in to the good and I anticipate the greatest benefit from 
Conferences like this which encourage men to bring together facts tm* 
; tinctured ^by prejudice or passion and to’ extract lessons from them in 
the coldlight of accurate thoitght. I wie]^ you allAuccesB^^gentfem^ 
in your meetings at Uahore. 




PBBSIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

ON 

FISCAL POLICY 

BV 

.r. ('. COYAJBE. Esq., M A., PBESIDENOY (’Ol.LEGE. OALOUTTA 

Yotjb Bxoeixkncy, Ladies and Gentmmjsn, 

On behalf of the Indian Beonoinic Association J have 1o express 
j el. to Your Excellency for your words of cordial nelcome. 

w'^aSrto the Local Secretary and Jlic 

{l^MDtior^i olmmittec for their admirable arrangeiiients. The philo- 
?nh« Haio Xrved that things will go ^^e!l nith the .when 

li+Ber kinss wecc philosoplieis or iihilosuplicrs were kings. In a sjmil.u 
the ?cono^sts of India nnist augur ncll for the econoxiuc 
T ? 4 T-nrlvi when they see axi ecoiioniist in tlie <ii tins ]n’o-“ 

ions VTith great advantage. , n 

The great fiscal controversy which oi’cupicd the political as wel 
in ,,.<frlpiraeal circles of the wesfern world lor ov<*r a eentuiy and 
"mS to ovS il k.. loom., I i. th. ii.-ld T.„li.„ 

P^Tio^cb has recently assumed an acute and imidu-al turn in oiii onn 
country. A great deal of preUrninary work luw been rlmie m tlie 
bvTheLidia^ Fiscal Commission, and tlie Gotvrnmeiit «i India and the 
Indian Legislature tvill soon pas.s judgment upon the subjeef But 
Sfore such a judgment is pronounced the controversy must conic befori- 
the economists of India ns before si jury oi experts nhnse pii\ikgi 
it should he to pronounce a well-considered veidii't and to give a lead to 
the nation. I am deeply obliged to you lor giving me this opjiortumty 
S i^taoducing the subject. Bid the aspects of the fascal firoblem are 
many and in the space of a few minutes I can only indicafxj rather than 
deal^xhaustively with some of the aspects.^ I shall begin b^’ appris- 
ing the value of some argnmentu for protection, and then will examine 
tlm nature of discriminating protection.^ I would end by noticing 
tlie pxohleTBS of foteigii capital and the cxcihc daticB. 

As regards the arguments for protection the place of^honour wa.s to 
be aiven to the infant industry argument of which the force ww mcreas- 
ina antomaticahy with the increase in complexity and scale of bminess, 
the rise of joint combinations and the growth of export pohcies and 
devices. A co-ordinate place was to be given to the argument for the 
diveasifieafaon of industries but notmuehimportance was to be attached 
to the revenue argument, because protectiomst tanfis did not yield 
biff revenues except in countries where the body of coiwumers was very 

Ti4 The case of Japanhad been cited to the contrary hutwithno good 

reason because relatively to the other sources of revenue the yield oi 
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customs revenue .well as itselaBticity v/exelow. Again, in India in 
the last 16 years customs revenue had uuiltiplied faster flnui most 
other sources of revenue, while in the ease of rla]).*in th<^ customs revertuc* 
increa-sed much less fast than other somves of retiouau 

Oomiiig to discuss the nature of discriminating proleciiotg I would 
point out that its advocates estimated eorroctly tlu* limitations of 
t/lie potentialities of protection. High ecoiioniic a iU'iiOTitii\s had pointtnl 
out that protection must work within t he h inits of compa rati ve <‘roriOTnie 
a,dvantages or of what is called ccuuparati v<^ costs. Any aiteiiipt 
]>u.sli protection beyond these reasonable limits would riuhicc our <*\pn]1s 
as a consequence of reducing the ]}ra])er scope of interj!iali<}nal exchange 
of commodities. Indiscriniiimte protection abdicated the function of 
protection which wus to guide, national prcfduction into com]iarative}\“ 
more productive lines. In a word the whole schenu^ of fliscriiuinating 
protection followed the Jaw of eom])aTative costs-- it selected industrious 
to protect on the lines of comparative (?osts ; it fixed tariff rates in the 
light of relative costs of production, ami tinally when the imhistrirs 
had developed their comparative advantage^ in llie pro]icr and <‘<urN*nt]s- 
iated mea>suTe protection was abolished. 

There is a case for pausing before the adoption of the rather crude 
methods of re.stiiction that have been proposed. Wiuuij and if. there um 
signs that a plethora of foreign capital is being aitructed t.owards India, 

It will be tijne for irs to think of imposing (iondltioiis on it and It will 
comply with them in its own interest. But as it ivS, <>iir d<*nutnd for 
foreign capital for <.>ur industrial capital is enormous and the. stream 
of forei gu capital towa rds us is becoming smallcu with ]>oii1 i cal and (A-lwv 
troubles* The competition of foreign capital would lighten tb<^ burden 
of protection on our consumer, would shorten the period <d' infancy of 
our industry and would give us the much (*oveted industrial organif^a- 
tion and environment. 

Artificial remedies of nationaliting or keeping (uit foreign capital 
have never been successful. A reference to the i.nvestigations cd authors 
like Q-ronzel on the subject shows that restrictions on foreign capital 
do not meet with the approval of even protectionist economists. There 
axe cases of course, where legislatiou might be conceivably neceBsary 
to prevent exploitation by foreigji capital or ent€,rprise. There m the " 
case where foreign enterprise lias formed itself into a monopoly, i$ ex- 
ploiting the consumer and is closing the opportunities of competition 
to local producers by means of unfair devices. But no long as foreign, 
enterprise xgiaintains competitive conditions and the proper plane of 
competition there can foe no question of exploitation by foreiga capitaL 
The fear of such exploitation is only the reminiscence of bygone oon- 
' 'ditioriB when Indian capital was inert and'Indihn enterprise'' was', nom 
: , existent. At such x>eriod no doubt it was''eaB,y for’ foreign, 
and' 'Capital' to assume monopolistic, powers; ;and ’ nxplcit ■thd'fcfentry- ^ 
■ But ;'SUoh' Conditions ’.'haye passed ' away '3134: net-'; i Wt , 

! ' present' 33^tfonel'advantage\^ sate' 

,:'The?e'Was also a time •when '•■foreign capital: 

'b. |il^t<haye^'’th'pnght el:exploiting a'fountryb'bit'ttitfe of 
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political autonomy tli<nv can Ijo no reaf^onablo su»iDicion of any siicii 

Htut-e of affairs* 

JFiiially we must remember tliat tlie Indian is tlie iiatiirai heir o 

all foreign euterprise-ancl capital. The foreigner .vhen ret.nng mnrt 
needs sell Ms securities and they are thus transferred automaticM I v 
into Indian hands. Thus in many jute nulls of Calcntta moie than 
50 per cen b. of the .shares are by now in Indian hands in spite oi the ]jj > 
verbial Scotch clannishness and with anything hke reasonable 
..■nterprise we should hav'e acquired the ]n-edonnnant interest m tiie 
diiectioii of tlie industry. 

The maionty of tbe Commission lias most justly ooiidenmed tlie 
liistorical origin of tbe cotton excise, ft was impose.d by a powerhil 
fivai on a struggUng infant competitor. There was no excuse ni free 
trade theory br tbe'duty in those days, since it is no necessary part ot 
that theory that k^yhiy modest revenue duty should he necessaniy 
coimtorvaiiedby an excise. x\loroovex% tbe infant iiidustry ap^^^ 
is entirely compatible with free trade theory and the ineideiiial piotec- 
tion afforded by a 5 per cent, import duty was the least that nn infant 

industry could expect as siqipoxi. ... . 

But we must not mix up an old historical situation with the greuth 
altered situation of the present and we must consider the xwesent excise^ 
<liity on its merits. The majority had entire justice to the domestic 
producer by advocating for him such protectum as tbe lardt Board 
mi.ght reco'uimencL ddie question of excise duty uecordmg to them 
arose only when an additional import duty was put on for revenue pur- 
poses, And even then the excise duty was not to be. equal to this 
tional import duty but was to be smaller in amount. .It is ditheult to 
see how the excise dutv levied iukIct such a scheme could injiiie the 
development of any local industry. Tins majority scheme is m fact 
much more favoura-bb* to the domestic industry than tlie Japanese 
scheme. Under that scheme [uotec.tion is granted to industry and theii 
if further import duties are levied on an article for revenue purposes 
an equimlent iinjxised upon domestic production, i^et us take 

an example to illustrate the scheme of the majority, huppose an in- 
dustry requires and obtains a protection of^ lb per cent, bupposi" 
further that for re v'enue jiurposes an additional uTiiomit has to be 
obtained by the taxation of the article. Tli<^ choice might coneeiTObly 
lie between an extra import duty of say In per cetrt, on the one hand and 
an import duty of 10 ]>er cent, accompanied by an excise duty of say 
5 per cent. Strong consi derations present themselves in lavour ol tins 
latter course* Ernhypothesithci prutciotioii required was «iiy 15 percent, 
and a 30 per cent, duty would give over protection to the industry ’vuth 
its manifold evils and temptations which are well-re co^ixed by 
economists. Moreover the 30 per cent, duty would mise the price of the 
. foreign import to the domestic consumet unnecessarily high. It’ will also 
raise the prices of competing domestic products and substitutes. ^ Con-- 
aequentlv the domestic consumer is harmed while^ the prpdueer qbtams 
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rctrioveri all motive "for improvement and avoiding an tiq tinted 

aad backward metliods of production. Again the minority is wrong 
in asserting tbat linanciai antliorities would limit tlie employment 
of excise duties to tbe case of deleterious drugs*and drink as Pierson 
would Lave argued. Eack excise duty is to be judged on its 
own merits. Again tiie majority did not cjnnvsidej* it any pari of 
its duty to tie tke hands of the Assenibty as regards the use of 
industrial fcaxation. If the Indian legislature abolisluis an excise duty it 
must first consider from what classes the lost revenue can be recouped 
and it will further consider tlie comparative tax-bearing capacity of these 
latter classes, especially after some of them have been adversely aHeeted 
by tlie action of protection. 

It might be avsked what was the value of a protectionist system 
wliicli w’^as discriminating and hedged round by ig^iialifications To 
that the answer is that all fiscal policy must work under proper quali- 
tications and on the right lines. Professor Marshall had drawn attention 
to the cumbrous qualiheations of the free trade position. And it 
has to be remembered that as a policy free trade is simplicity itself 
comjiared to any legitimate scheme of protectionist policy for any given 
(Mimitry. An efficient system of protection is a detailed and delicate 
alfair and not a matter of easy shibboleths or of facile dogmatism. 


At this stage of the Proceedings the Conference adjourned 
from the Town Hall to the University Library, 



blSCRlMINATMG PROTECTION. 

By T. K. .Dueaiswami Aiyer, Esq., Madras. 

(In the absence of the author, this paper wan read by rrcjfeHsor 
Myles, Hon. Local Becretary). 

It is now some time since the Report was published and coiiHiderablc 
comment has already been made in India, and BiiglancL Fiscal policy 
is a subject tliat lias been receiving considerable utieiition since the 
termination of the recent war and tariff walls Inive bc^en and are being 
raised in various countries like S])ain and U. 8. A. with a view to keep 
out imports. Even in England where there is a traditi(m oE free trade 
measures liad to be adopted like the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
which free traders will be hard put to it to justify. 

The discorded condition of the Oontinental exchanges added to the 
feverish desire of most countries to secure foreign markets and the deter- 
mination to keep their home markets from foreign competition explain 
the rage for tariffs. The view that the course of trade should be left to 
its own devices and that the interference of Governments will only lead tit 
tlxe worsening of the situation has not for some years I'eceived whole- 
hearted support even in England and now tlie resources of English 
statesmanship are directed to tlie problem of devising measures for the 
development on a large scale of Inter-Imperial trade. In India for 
long years there has been a strong public opinion hi favour of thfi policy 
o£ protection. The foremost English economists of the present day like 
Marshall and Pigou accept that the position taken up by the English 
economists of an earlier generation on frc(3 trade was 
They admit tliat backward countries containing rich undeveloped 
resources and a population not siitficiently trained in mechanical pursuits 
may with advantage depart from the poiicy of strict free trade. 

The soreness of Indiaii feeling on the matter is duo to the fact that 
in th(*, adoption of Indian tariff policy sufficient recognition was not 
given to the material difference in economic conditions between England 
and India. Without further preface I will ;pavss on to comider the main 
recommendation of the Report. 

The Report is in favour of discriminating protection. Its implica- 
tions are : (1) that the industry posBCBses natural advantages, (2) that 
without protection the industry can develop not at all or not so rapidly 
as is desirable, (3) that eventually it will be able to face world competi- 
tion without protection. 

Two well defined lines of criticism have been directed against these 
recommendations. ^ The Press in England and her bu^sinessmen and 
politicians are against the above recommendations, pointing out that 
discriminating protection is all the same protection and the inevitable 
result in high pricp will affect the consunxer whose poverty is proverMab 
The dissenting minub that finds fault with the recommendation m a 
halting and a vague one and m not far reacMng enoxtgh represents the 
'prevalent Indian view. ' ' . v- ^ ^ ■ 
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In this coniiectiuii it will be pertinent to remark tliat tlius far in the 
iiistoxy of British India Indian opinion has not had decisiv(^ weight in 
the deter lai nation oftaritl policy. Largely for this reason the implications 
of protection and free trade have not been tliorougliiy goin' iiito and an 
exhaustive <3xainination of all the comseqiienccs good and evil has not Ikhoi 
undertaken by Indian students and j)ablicists. 

Just as the Reform Act of 19 19 tramsferring a>s it did to Indian Juiuds 
the determination of policy in some of the s})heres of Governiiient brought 
to the surface diHerences of opinion vyhicli had Jain submerged tiJJ the iiaiid 
led to the formation of parties or grou])s based on sueli diftererices, so tlie 
])robabi]ity amounting perha])H to certainty that Indian opinion 
forward will have, d^c^isive weight in the moulding of Indian tariff policy 
may lead to the emergence ainong Indians of differing points of view. 

Let us discuiss in the dry light of economics the main rc(*.ommeiKla» 
tion. Those who urge that discriminating protection us the Ec])ort has 
defined it will not lead to the rapid industrialisation of India call for the 
removal of the safeguards provided for in the Report. They urge that 
these limitations will retard industrial progress and since ])'rotectioti is 
called for with a view to inspire confidence in the capitulials such a half- 
hearted scheme will not realise the intended aim. 

English criticism against the recommendation takes the fine that 
prices will rise to the detriment of the consumer and underneath the 
commendation English critics detect a conspiracy on the part of the 
capitalists and the inarmfa< 3 turers against the masses. The middle 
classes, i.e,, the educated section being doctrinaire and out of touch with, 
the realities of industrial and commercial life, is said to be playing into 
the hands of the capitalists. 

While the Report is for discriminating protection tJiose who wrote 
the dissenting minute should not be called unfettered protectionists 
because they concede that the consumer suffers in the initial stages. 
The plea of unfettered protectionists is that from the beginning of pro- 
tection there is no loss. They talk of new outlets for capital and labour 
and a home market near by for the agriculturist. The dissenting minute 
does not take up that line. The point urged in it is that protection 
hedged in with the conditions laid down in the Rejiort will not bring 
about the rapid industrialiBation that they desire. The dissenters do 
not give any convincing reasons for the position they take up. They 
urge that every protectionist country applies protection with diBcrimi- 
. imtion. The -history of protection in various countries however gives 
evidence of indiscriminate protection* The fact is that a policy of 
, : grot^ctlon acts on the nerves of the manufabturars in most lines and also 

suited and unsuited call for prOtlciion. 
compromises, that ''characterise puBHc life' ahd ■ 

'passing oi the 'bills 
tp' 

iiidus^es, '' 
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tile duties. So mucli for the dissenting views that in every country 
there is only discriminating protection. Again they find fault with the 
absence of faith disclosed in the statement in the Report that India for 
many years to come is likely to concentrate on the siinxder forms of 
manufactured goods/' The dissenters are not fair in this respect. 
It is not a fact that those from whom they differ do not want that India 
should Bucceed in manufacturing complex maehiner}?^. On the other 
hand they feel that granted the natural resources of the country, and the 
agricultural bent of the ])opulation, and the. temperament and tradi- 
tibns of the workers and the middle classes, for many years India cannot 
afford to compete with countries like England, United States of America, 
Germany, Belgium, etc., in the turning out of complex products. Those 
who think in this vstrain do not deserve condemnation. As a matter of 
fact even countries like France and Italy whoso industrial organisation 
cannot be considered backward Iiave not succeeded in those lines. 

You have after all to reckon with distinct aptitudes and the specific 
genius of different peoples. The French arc supreme in lines that call 
for delicacy of taste and sxibtlety of motive. Besides the statement 
referred to is an expression of opinion whicli is not unwarranted by 
the facts of the situation. 

If we take stock of our resources and deficiencies it will be plain 
that for many years India is not likely to produce complex forms of 
manufactured goods. Coal, iron, hydro-electric power, large capital, 
labour efficient and ineohanically trained, an intelligent class of foremen^ 
capable technicians, inventors of processes and bold captains of industry 
are necessary for successfully establishing complex manufacturing in*- 
dustries. 

Though we liave plenty of coal resources the quality of our coal 5 b 
not very liigh uor the quantity to he co!npared with that of England or 
America. In fact last year India imported foreign coal to the extent of 
nearly million tons. 

As for our labour the Report of Ainscough on British Trade with 
India for 1921-22 says that increased wages for coal miners resulted not 
in their improving their conditions of life and their efficiency but in 
increasing idleness. The output of coal per head of the miners fell from 
111*1 tons per head in 1919 to tons in 1920 and was probably less in 
1921. It is such labour that has to be trained in mechanical pursuitB 
and rendered quite efficient. As for iron it is true that^we have plenty 
of high grade iron ore In Bihar and Orissa. In quality anci quantity the 
hematite iron deposits of Bengal compare favourably ' witli the huge 
American deposits in the Lake Superior re^qn. A number of, iron and 
steel companies are springing up and foreign capital; and enterpriae is 
flowing into the business. It is estiniated that when all the companies 
whiqh are being started will bein worl^ng order the output, will be "If 
millioh, toiB of pig iron and 1 million, tons 'of'steeL,' , She' figures fqr.'the 
United Kingdom' of thq .production, of, pig iron, and 
, -million, tons and 9 milhoq iw 



roallv large, Tn iron aiifl steel pfodurtiun the ( uriipr-lititm Tiuiia will 
hare to face %vill however he very intense. Aiiiseoiivh in, in', httest rcpofS 
■sciyrt that (.•oiuhitmtiou.-i and auiMiguinaliori' ninoiig sti-ei produf-er,-, are 
tlie order of the day in all parts of the world. 'I’hi-I ’iiisi'd Stati-, iinpoM-d 
a IhO per emit, diit.y on iiujiorrs oi Mnglish ,sf4e'i and in eonr.''*' of liine 
was able to bring down her price ra lite HrUUh level. < nu- ini!,- stn<! 
.steel indii.stry will iiuv'e on era of rapid advance nieiej j*ri,tcefiou. At 
tile .same time loi' a goofi inun v year.s it. will le* lor ns t 4 > tjritam 

isp the jirodnetioii of very eomple.s- manufaetnred goods lilo- 'jiv iiuiior 
ears. A.s for teelmiciaus and IVtremen tlmt is a .M-riou.s dufieii-m-’v whleii 
will take some, time .f<,.r removal The purely literiii v t vpe of eiliicuTioii 
that has prevailed till now i.s largely re.sponsihle foV tliis. hoiit a 

large tjhm.s of pngiueer.s and foretnun tnodmi iwhi.sJry eaimot 1..- eurried 
on with suc(!es.s. There i.s ample iieki for recniilineiif if we rue in right 
earne.st about industrial progress ami the general good of ihe eountrv. 
The Industrial Commission report .says; 'Mt.j.snot in mmiuiil skill if tiny 
care to acquire it, or in the capacity for understanding teelmieul probien.'.s 
that the castes which have in the past sought knowledge rather than 
commercial success uredeficicnt’l The ])roblem of the uiiemjiloved 
editcatcd cdim victims to the literary tyiie of edueatioii is eiigagiiig'Hie 
anxious attention of the authorities in Bengal at prc.senl. in Blatlra.s 
also there are increa.sing numbers of educated fmople with tht* accustuined 
careers elo.sed to them on account mainly of their incrciming munbers 
and the, financial situation. They .should not Ise left, to 1 heir own device.s. 
Buck a policy is dangerous to the'st ate and inimical to economic progre.s.s. 
The ministers of development and edueatinn may takt? up this problem 
and by laying tlie ioundatious of a .satisfactory solution ad«i to llie eco- 
nomic strength of the country. In view of the additional reftaon that 
protectiori will adversely affect the middle classes more, than nuy other 
class it is incumbent on the state to devise measures with a view "to keep 
them as useful citizens^ of the state. The investigation of hydro-electric 
power schemes is not likely to be pushed forward on account of paucity 
or fo.TidB for some considorEblo time to cobib by tho BiliiistfirK of dc^voloin** 
meat in the proyinceB to wiiose charge Biicli work been transferred* 
ifroiii the foregoing remarks it will be Beeti that for a long time to cobjo 
we Will not be in a poBition to produce complex mariufaetured gooda 
ualess iBBufEerably high protective tariffs are imposed which is out of the 
questioB* , 


There are also difficulties in the way of diseriminatiag protection* 
MiBtakea sho^ not be made in theBelectiom.ofthe indusS 
not always that joU'oan avoid making mistakes. \;,0n6,,of. 
is that the industries should be able ultimately to face world 
without, protection. How , can any , Tariff hbwe to 

'■ be ife; eonstitptibn,.foresee^ the difficulties, that,', ^ 
devaldps, yahd.the-' d^ehiof > suoo^ss,; i^ttendi 

thpS'd'dilSpuXtifei'l ' , hah'; iM#,. 

that will be evblited in, ihe industry m the 
:d to, one 
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ateel in the United States of America being brought do^n to a level as low 
as the British price, Taussig says “ moreover in Germany as in the United 
States these results came about in unexpected ways and m consequence 
ol: technical iinproveniSuts whose effect had not been toreseen. 
the Bessemer process pruved to be for tlie iron trade of the Uintad 
States the Thomas Gilchrist ( or basic) process proved for that of Germany. 
The bkc process had just been perfected at the time when the protec- 
tive tariff of 1879 was enacted ; but the leading German iron master then 
(leclared tliat it proved of no advantage to bis country’s industry. 


The condition that the industry selected should be able ultimately 
to meet world competition is necessary. But one should not disa^ise 
from oneself the difficulty of withdrawing protection even when the test 
is ultimately satisfied. Taussig says in this connection ' It, liappens how- 
ever that there is always the most violent oppo.sition to the apphcation 
of this, the sole decisive te.st. In the same breath we are told that priws 
have been brought down and a flourishing industry has been brought 
to maturity, and also that the duties must by no means be touched. 
Even when the protected manufactures fall to such an extent in price 
that they figure in the export trade of a country thus showing that there 
is no further need of protection the manufacturers concerned raise a hue 
and cry against the abolition of high duties. This attitude is accounted 
for thus • “ The main explanation probably is the general state of trepi- 
dation engendered hv a long continued policy of protection, the constant 
nroclaiming of the danger of foreign competition, and tlie parading of 
the pauper labour argument which always seems to strike a dull of terror 
into employees as well as employed. 


One of the advantages claimed for discriminating protection in 
the Report is that it will restrict the rise in price.s. The rise m prices ns 
the consideration that has been urged forcibly by most British cntics 
against even discriminating protection. They say, and the, conmiis- 

sionens are not unmindful of it, that the consumer in India especially 
the agricultural masses are living in such poverty that they have barely 
anv margin. Under these circumstances any rise m prices that is 
bound to come as a result of protective duties will adversely affect them. 
Consequently they ,say protection is quite unsuited to India. _ The answer 
to that is a policy of aggressive tree trade has not been incompatible 
with the wretched condition of the peasantry, and in view of the advan- 
tages claimed for protection in the Report the contention of tlie fingnBii 
critics is not decisive. 


It is true that other things remaining the same undfer protective 
duties there is a less profitable employment of labour and capital than 
under free trade. The real income of the country as^a whole may there- 
fore be said to diminish. This diminution which will become progres- 
sively less as the industry develops profitably exploiting the natural 
advantages tliat it possesses is tlie loss tliat the ooimtrv adopting prot^- 
teon has to face. But in India on the other side of the account must be 
'mentioned the development pf productive power dpe to the espanmon 
6i the. industries. The agricgltnral iudpsl^ry moreover is overrstoeked 
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and the surplus instead of emigrating to countries like Guiana, etc,, may 
be absorbed iii the industries. I am aware of the argument that the 
remedy for the agricultural depression is the adoption of better methods 
of cultivation, the constitution of economic holdings, etc., and not the 
dubious expedient of protection. The rfdation hetwemi agii cultural 
progress and protection will be considered below. Bold and enterprismg 
capitalists will be prepared to come forward with their funds to start 
industries under protection. The development oi industries will be taken 
up with more zest than the expansion of agriculture. The appetite oi 
the capitalist is whetted by the scope for the expansion of industries 
while he is not equally prepared to ixse his capital for agricultural 
progress since profits in his opinion arc not likely to be as great in 
agricultut:©. 

On all hands the present condition of India depending for the 
livelihood of 70 per cent, of its population on agriculture is not considered 
satisfactory. The development of a many-sided, and vigorous national 
character, the mitigation of the effects of famines, the scope for the invest- 
ment of capital and the growth of general wealth liave been urged in the 
Beport as justifying their recommendations. While dealing with prices 
under protection regard must bo paid to the character of the articles 
against which India will require protection. The Beport rightly says 
that raw materials ought not to be i axed and as an ideal parily manxi- 
factured articles being the raw materials for finished industries should not 
be taxed. So our tariff will have to be designed largely to kee]) out manu- 
factured goods and these constitute 70 and 80 per cent, of orxr imports. 
IntMsconnectionthefollowingohservationsaresigmficant, Adulyon a 
manufactured product commonly is either so high as to keep out all 
imports, or so low a'^ to admit all and thusto be in effect merely a revenue 
duty. True, imports often appear to continue, and a division of the su]q)ly 
between domestic and foreign quotas often appears to be brought about. 
But the appearance is deceptive ; the two sets of goods on examination 
prove to differ in quality, or to he for other reasons not in reality competi- 
tive/* A duty on raw materials is more likely to be compeiitive. Tin* 
reason for this difference between tlie products of manufactures and oi 
extractive industries is that the latter are under the operation of the la'w 
of diminishing returns whereas manufactureil products are likely lo be 
produced under conditions of uniform cost or Inereasitig returns. So 
the di^sion of the market between foreign and domeblic producers is not 
BO likely in manufactured goods. In the light of these considerations 
one can see h(jw the duty on manufactured goods to be effective must be 
fairly high almost prohibitive. The general poverty of the country 
may be said to militate against heavy duties on goods leading to high 
prices. It is therefore incumbent on the state to adopt discriminating 
protection, A e., to levy duties on selected commodities only and not to 
precipitate a heavy increase in genera! prices by adopting protection for 
various industries. It will be plain from the foregoing rematl^ that the 
poverty of the agricultui*al population is a grith fapt ffiat lacfelf its iff Our 
sohOmea 6f development. Argue how you will 'ttbi ' mttcfc dhamce 

ler without improving the $tandardio4't^% 



classes. Ifc Jias been too long neglected anti industmlists umsi leabsc 
tlia.t the best way of creating favourable conditions for maniilactures 
is by rapidly x^u&hing onward agricultural improvenieiit. The x>roblem 
has to be viewed as a Our going in for x>rotection necessi- 

tates the devotion oC large funds to the vigorous prosecution of agrieui- 
tural improvements. The agriculturist vill bo induced to impmre 
his standartl only when education becomes general. 1 hold this to be 
important became unless you broaden his outlook you will not succeed 
in making him inijirove his standard. 

Sober criticism will grant tlial ]}roiectivc duties alone will not 
bring about industrial prosperity. As a matter of fact the industrial 
advance of Germany and the United States has been rendered possible 
more by other factors than protection. The magnificent natural resources 
in coal and iron in ]iarticular, a highly efficient scheme of techni- 
cal and commercial education, tlie mechanical aptitudes of the general 
population, the genius of inventors and above all the boldness, jiidgmeni 
and enterprise of the captains of industry, ex 2 )lain in the main the pro- 
gress of those countries. It cannot however be as>serted that protection 
did not exercise any beneficial influence on the industrial development 
of those countries. In the United States proiectiun for iron and steel 
was among other causes responsible for the large profits made by iron 
masters which profits were again invested in business with the result 
there was very rapid expansion in the industry. It i>s doubtful if without 
protection such rapid progress would have been attained*. 

The Eexiort says that in case an industry does not fulfil the expec** 
tation on which protection was granted, the Tariff Board should be 
charged with the duty of recommending the wsthdrawal of protection. 
This is far from an easy affair. It is such industries that are mainly 
responsible for the view that if once iirotcciion is adojited, protection can 
never be overthrown. Evidently these are the industries in wliicli the 
application of labour and ca]>itai is not comxiaratively eifeclive. But 
capitalists would have made their investments and a labour force would 
have been trained to the work in the industry. As legisiatureB are con- 
stituted it will be an extraordinary tiling if legislatures screw up their 
courage to withdraw protection from such industries. 

Thp it will be found that there are risks attending the adoption of 
discriminating |>roteotion also but in the present state of Indian industries 
the risks must bo faced and a scheme should be worked out by the 
Tariff Board in the best interests of the country. 




REPORT OF THE FISCAL COMMISSION. 

By ]L (I. BiiA'i’NAUAu, M.xV., LisaTURJiR I^' Economics, 

University ok Ai.lahauad. 

It is nccuUesK tor me to discuss witliin tlio jiurvicAv of this juiper the 
liistorioal dcvclopiuent of tin' fiscal policy of India, as it has been recent- 
ly given to ns in a inastoiiy way by tin; lueinhers ot. tli<‘, Fisctil Commis- 
sion in their R.G])ort and by Dr. I’raiuathanatli Baiicrjec in liis booh 
‘‘ The Fiscal 'Policy in India. ” However, to give, us a, historical basis 
we might ill the words of Dr. Banerjoe sa.y that “The Fiscal History of 
India” divides itself into three, fairly well defineil periofls. The first 
was the period of the. .East India (jonpiany's rule, when a protective 
policy was followed in the country, 'rhe protection was however 
in favour of Great Britain, and against India. The second period Began 
until the transfer of the, adniinistratioii. of fnclia from the hands of the 
Company to those of the Crown (18.58) and ended in 1914. Those, were 
the days during which the. principles of free trade were api>lied with 
the greatest rigour. During both these ])criods England carried out 
in India her own trade policy. With what results'^ Well, one has to 
read the. minute of dissent of Ft. Madan Mohan Malvia, to the Report 
of the Industrial Conmiissiou to find an adeipiate answer to this ques- 
tion. “ The third period was ushered in with the sound of the war drum, 
and may be said to be still continuing. The, financial stress caused by 
the great world upheaval led to some modification of the fiscal system 
of India, but the aftermath of the war has been responsible for the intro- 
duction of still greater changes into il-. The customs duties of recent 
years have, it is true, been imposed for revenue purposes, but their pro- 
tective tendency has, in a few cases, at least, been none the less mai'ked. 
In fact, with the recognition on the part of the Joint Select Committee 
on Political Reforms in India of tiie right of India to decide her own 
fiscal policy, this period may be said to mark the transition from an 
absolute aflherencc to free trade principles to the adoption of a policy 
of protection,” 

It is equally unnecessary for me to enter into a theoretic discussion 
of the free trade and protective policies. The authors of the Fiscal 
Commission Report and Dr. Banerjee, have given us a very exhaustive 
study of the various arguments advanced by eminent writers like 
Fredrick List, Fredrick Bastiat, John Stuart Mull and many others, for 
and against those two policies. I cannot be accused of being pariaal to 
the one or the other if I say that all economio thinkors of note, whether 
free-traders like John Stuart Mill or protectionists like Fredrick list, 
maintain that the fisoaT policy of a country , should be relative to the 
, circumstances of that country. . Before deciding the line of action one 
mnst go. deep into the condition of labohrj .tte axticles :df imppi^hnd 
' 'exports', ‘and the nature of detnand- of the vaiious’ ohinp)h&t|ss . ^ 
ou^de the - country ; unless these .have been thordi^hj^jgOn&fato;^ 

■■ analysed' one cannot dedi'd.n''whether ' a ''cdtinlify ,shc^4^ fh®,' 
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oi protection or tliat of free trade. It augurs well tlierefor<s for the 
induBtrial future of India that modern writers on tlic*. fiscal policy oi 
India are trying to impress the relative character of these policies. Th<*' 
ihie of approach has been laid down for us in a very clear way indeed 
and 1 sliould think in a reasonohle way too. both by the authors of the 
Fiscal Commission, and by Dr. Banerjec. Both of tlieni try fo impress 
n]>on iLs that these policies are very nuich like medicinal drugs on the 
absolute merits of which it is useless to pronounce any verdict, unless 
they are discussed with reference to some disease whicli itself has b(‘.en 
thoroughly diagnosed. If the diagnosis of a ])atieBb leads us to the. 
conclusion that it needs protection, we shoitld give him]) rotection; other- 
^vise not. Doctors of tariff policy have laid it down for dur general 
guidance that a. country which is mainly agricultural should adopt a- 
policy of free trade, so that by coming in contact with, the better organi- 
sations of tile outer world, it inay learn things necessary for industrial 
developnient in other lines and initiate manufacturing industriCvS on a 
capitalistic basi*s. When the stage of initiationis over the country should 
{idopt the ])olicy of protection. But protection should only be extended 
to those indUvStries, wliich may have a sure ])rospect of develoy>men1 ^ 
and standing competition from foreign countries, when fully developed. 
They recommend tliis help as a. temporary ex]')edient only, and that to 
counteract the disadvantages of a late start. When this stage has 
Imm passed the {anintry should revert to the Free-Trade Policy. As 
a general maxim to gukh^ the fiscal policy of any (country one could 
hardly take exceyition to the general policy recommended above. Even 
such strong supporter of free trade as John Btuart AlilJ supports it 
in these words: The superiority of one country over another in a 

branch of production often arises only from having begun it sooner. 
There may be no inherent advantages on one part, or disadvantage on 
the other, but only a present superiority of required skill or experience. 

A country which has this skill and experience to acquire may in, other 
.respects be better adopted to the production than those which wore 
earlier in the field. Under these circumstances it is desirable to bear 
the burden of protection until the producers have been educated uj) 
to the level of those with whom the processes are tradi-tionaL A f)ro“ 
tecting duty continued for a reasonable time might sometimes be the 
least inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the 
support of such an experiment. But it is essential that the protection 
should be confined to cases in which there is good ground of assurance 
that the industry which it fosters will after a time be able to dispense 
with itJ’ 

, With this theoretical backgrou.ncI we may.y^iass on at once to study 
the reoommendatioxiB of the Kscal .CVmjhissibn. tlnfortupately ' the 
'Qommission are not unanimous in their; recommendations,,; but;, 

. ■iTbc ,^^pints of diferenoe'do not seem,,:'t6^be u,f,\an3d''yi'tal''.' 
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should be an unqualified proiioinicemeBt that the fiscal policy best 
suited for India is "^Protection." "" If to this main recommendation of the 
tniuority one of two other sentences out of their minute of dissent were 
added we will g<it somdidee. of their true position. Thus in paragraph 
0 of their minute they say “ while we agree that tlie polic}^ of protection 
should be applied with discrimination we do Jiot think that any qualifi- 
cations or limitations shoidd be made a condition precedent to its adojj- 
tion. We recognise that in the efforts to attain, a ])rominent position 

in the. industrial wo.rld. India will have to pay a price 

The discrimination with Avliich we agree is intended to minimise such 
sacrifice a>s far as possible as consistently with reaching the goal which 
we are putting before the country. We do not sul^scribe to the condition 
that such discrimination should be ' along the lines of tlie Eeport/ 
The conditions laid down in Chapter YII appear to us to be stringent, 
and will entail considerable delay in giving effect to the policy which 
we have unanimously recommended, and will not produce adequate 
results. We share the concern shown in the Report for the intercvsts 
of the consumer, and we agree that the policy should be ap]>lied in such 
a manner as to reduce the burden on the consunier to the minimnin 
necessary for the purx:)ose of carrying out the object in view'. In the 
present economic condition of India, limitations in the interests of tht‘ 
consumers arc necessary, but we anticipate that if immediate efTect is 
given to the policy we- recommend, India will begin to grow^ economically 
prosperous within a reasonable period of time. As one reads throtigli 
the liiuitatxouH laid down by the majority there seexxis to be no seTiou.s 
di:fference in the positions taken up by the majodtj and the minority 
<!sxcept that the minority w'ould like to start on an intensive policy of pro“ 
teeilon at once, while the ixiajonty like tixe ininority insist that (lovern- 
inent should in order to create coiifideiice in the minds of the cai^ltulists 
declare protection as their policy, yef- actual proteetioxi to individual 
IminstrieB should be given after due deliberation. Looking at the very 
little difference between the apparent position of tin* two sets of sig- 
natories of the Report it seems to me that the chief cause that makes 
the minority hght shy of the very reasonable limitations (purely fron.i an 
economic point of view) laid down by the' majority is to be found in tlu" 
lingering fear that these liraitations may not like so maxiy other things 
in the past be used to defeat the object in view. In this connection 
the following words are signiheant we har'c to make them obaerva- 
tions in view of the statement made by our colleagues, that 
India for many years to come is likely to concentrate on the simpler 
forms of manufactured goods and these are precisel}^ Ij^ose in wiiich 
the United Kingdom has the smallest interest/^ We eamcBtly trust 
that no such limitations will be placed in the path of Indi.a'^s Industriai 
Development. We have already pointed out that we disagree with 
ottr colleagues regarding their projxosals to hedge in the policy of pro- 
tection., We hope this has not been clone with the object of keeping 
,Ihdi,a_ to' concentrate ,her inclust^ieB/pn the' mhhiifaotui^e ;of,aiippler 
forms;' of go„6ds It is op this"asshm'p^.dB: alomV,, that;, iohe; can 

i, the, .insistence of/ the, minority '-oh haying ',n^ Hndtatxqn^.Md 
'''h^d,':;Lo<>ked at in the; bgbthf'.totorieal 
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ments of poHtico%coiiomic life in India tlie fnar cIock i\of to he 

on Justified; But all the same if protection is to be adopted, and if it 
is to cause as iitide iiicouremence to the cons inner as possil>k then it 
should be cold and calculating in its character, has bemi reeomiiieiided 
by the majority when 'actually being applied to individual industries. 
But this does not mean that the whole ]iolicy should bt‘ rigid and inflexi- 
ble., and herein comes the importance i)^ tlie protest so vstxnmgiy h)dged 
by the minority because they are right when they reccnnnimid tliat the 
policy should be animated by warmth of feeling for the industrial regene- 
ration of India, and not by the idea of how it is going to a {'feet i lie inter- 
ests of the United Kingdom. Such a consideration might have been good 
practical xrolitics when India was ruled for tlie sake of the United. King- 
dom ; but during these days when she is said to hare got: her Fiscal 
Freedom, and when the declared goal is to traiti her for Bwuraj it seems 
to be out of place, and an impractical sentiment on uur f>arl. But we 
have to remember that India is yet not ]>crfectly free, that BiitisJi 
interests can yet, if they chose- to do so, create lot of mischief In the 
working of the Indian constitution, and perhaps It was tin* realiBation 
of things as they are that has led the majority to slnnv ho mucdi Holioi- 
tude for the interests of the United Kingdom, may be just tti placate 
the sentiment of self-interest of the British inamifaeturer. Beit as :it 
may, as a student of Economics I for one believer tlmt the majority flid 
well in laying down the limitationB under whicdi juoteeiion shuiikl be 
worked in India, but tliey seem to have overdone their part, and the 
minority although unjustified in going to tlie edher extreme of having 
no limitations whatever have also rendered a public service by insisting 
on the liberal spirit in wliich the x>*^^otect*ive policy slmuld be worked. 
If one has supjjlied the physical structure, the other has infus^Ml the right 
spirit that ought to animate the whole 

So much about the difference of principle, we may now study the 
outlines of the scheme of protection as given tons by the (lommiasion. 
They recommend a tariff that '‘will be a combinatiaahf revenue ancl 
protective duties. I!he existing tarifi will form the basis of revenue duties 
and will beciome modified as the duties on particular com- 

moditieB are successively deterntinad on protective principles. A duty 
that lias been fixed on xuotecting principles should not be varied except 
in accordaneo with those prinoix>les. And the duties impoBcd on revenue 
considerations should he open to tlie Government to vary from time to 

time on purely revenue consi derations. .... It is possible 

indeed that the necessities of revenue may force the Government , to 
put a higher impart duty on certain protected goods than is required 
lor purpose of protection.. We deal with, such a contingency i;n A 
chapter when we recommend tliat in such eases revenue should 
by means of an excise duty ^^:'^dc1itiohal; import duty BefeWhg' 

t'O'this'Mr., 0, TS. VaMi,„;iii the; ^ Joutnal'df’the Indian BeonoifiijC 
'Bopibay^' pag^ , 157 , ,ih Btit ^ 
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of India to follow. With regard to one paih ol tli#ir tanfl the 
meat i.s asked to think strictly on free trade inmciples, with regarc .« 
another part they will have to think on the principle.s of discrmnnat.jng 
protection on the lines indicated in the Report. The task of 
the details of this complicated and highly unin-actical .scheme i.s to b( 
entrusted to an impartial organisation, the Tariff Board. ^ do me ttieie 
seems to be no difficulty in having such a i.wofold cla,s.silication, am. i 
wo wore to study tlie fi.scal arrangement, s of ditferent countries we 
find .such a chissilication maintained in practice, though it may not He 
mentioned in the constitution in so main' word.s. 8uch a classihcation 
would be ab.sent from the tariff policy of a country whicli is indiscri- 
minately protectioui.st in its policy. .If protection is to he _ discnnimate 
(it may not be discriminate e.^aetly on the hues indicated m tlio repoi • 
oi the majority), then .such a classification as i.s reconnnendcrl by the 
maioritv is bound to make its ap]>ear.auce in actual practice. Ihe tact 
that Mr. Vakil finds fault with a, recommendation like that, only_meaii.s 
that we have .still in India a large majority ol peojile who are a.s it were 
in love with protection, and to whom any qiialification.s, liowever much 
rea.souabIe in theniaelveiS, appear like a rml rag to a bull. 


Tiien the CoiniiiLssion pas,s on to recommend the creation of the 
Tariff Board, whose bnsines.s will he to adjudicate cases referred f.o if. 
for granting jirotection. They also lay down general '[irinciple.s for tlio 
guidance of the Board. Some of the.se general principle.s are iine.ycep- 
tionable hut there are points where it is not difficult, to dinei.^ .llui.s 
while they object to “ granting tariff protection to nciv iiidii.strie.s oi 
industries whicli supply, only .a small percentage ol the ttrtal suppli' 
necessary to .satisJ.v the demand ol the I'oinitry, I ta.il 1o agree 
as in an industrially backward country like India, w'ith very good pros- 
iieots for the. de.velo]>nient of many industries that do not exist at pre- 
sent such a (|uaUficabion would have a very hi.ndering effect. It is 
nitthf*r nil fott' luxate tluxt tixe Co,ixiii(iiHHi()ii bIioxiIcI lixive xuiticipnited tiioHf 
details they tlieiiiselvos liave recoiinueiidcd for tlie Tarilf Boartl 

to in ve>stigato before Tecoiu!uf3iKiiiig nrotection to individual industries. 
Tills axitici]xation hei’onies doubly luiiortiuiate as they insist on pxotec*- 
tion hmv^ adopted in India on emulition that it is worked on lines sug- 
gested in their Report. Althoxigli they realise that in order to deeide the 
question, whether a pai‘tieulat"'iixduHtry shonld have protection or nut 
it recpiires a very ininuto investigation, yet they Ixave allowed them- 
selves to exprcKSs their opinions tjiis xvay or that without siftixxg all tlie 
details. It is when one reads tliroiigh the lines f>n which protection 
should be worked in Ixidia, that the real natxire of^ the objection of the 
minority that ^'it mixes up policy with procedxire. becomes iiiteliigible. 

However, leaving these xnatters of detail apart with, the above 
general observation, we notice with ,|}ieasure one ixxxportant point which. 
Ixas not so far received serious recognition froni the students of Indian 
Economic ' problems. While discxissing the nietho_cls of , agd cplHiral 
cl.eYelopment in India ih his booklet Tiie .Co-tisolidatioh of Agxictiltutal 
■ Hol(|ings in U* Professor Sevom after, 'discussing 
'X^form^ remarks that /t, I, wish to, record 



useless to iiudert.aki'^ Lliese measures ]>iecftmeal. The forces of degeueia” 

lion are so siroij|», thali each ineasui(M>f letoium^onid Ix^ 

suecessivelv deleated. Far beiiei rcMilts \u>u]d lx* oblainod hv 
a comhiiudion ol aud ediu atioual Fdoniis lu oue district 

at a hime/' It* is this piincqde ol an all round ohoit whieli the Fiscal 
( k>inniissK)n have doue well to oni])liasise hi those v. ouK '’Bui it is 
clear that the ineie imposition oi pro1octiv(‘ duties. scientiii- 

cidlv^ eontmed wall not bv it sell produce that lull indiistiial rlevelop” 
uieiit wdiich w’e desired* In leco^iution of this tact they roc oininend a 
number oi sii])plementary ineasnirs. sucii as : " (1) tlu‘ extension oi pii- 
mary education^ wJiicii a lioukl include training, (2) tlie training ol u]i- 
prentices in India, and abroad by making it a condition that whenever 
Government of India place any large order with a linn one of the condi- 
tion of the tender siionld be that the firm undertakes to afford iacilities 
lor technical training to Indian apxnentices, (.1) organisations to make 
labour more mobile, (4) the modification of the railway rate policy to 
make it favourable to the industrial development of India, and othms 
oi the same kind.” 

Another important fact that, the (Vmvmission liavo done wfdl in 
emphasising is wdieTe they try to impress upon us that xuotection (hx-s 
not only mean high import duties. It is aft*u‘ all a ]>(>licy. am! i1h^ 
pollcv may be translated into xiraetice either by iiigh imx>ort duties or 
i>v protective export duties, or by subsidies and bounties, or by 
favourable rates oi carnage, or yet by right of favoiiralde rates oi pin- 
chasing an<l selling and hi many more ways. Whether one will be 
adopted or tlic other will be decided by the circmustaiu'e.s oi each in- 
dividual case, and the onl 3 '’ general principle that camkl be laid dmvn in 
the wwds of tlie Commission being “tliat considerations oi muiomd 
economics rather tlian of economics oi iudividiud industrii^s should 
]Hvdommate in all sucli cases.” 

Before passing to the consideration ot such relatively iniiependeni 
items as the questions of excise duties, and imperial Jhtd'erem-e, I con- 
sider it desirable to discuss the use of export ilidies as an instrument 
of protection. 

Although the (bmmission admit that a protective export duly 
benefits the home manufacturer by getting for him his raw material t'd> 
a low^er cost than his rivals abroad, yet they do noi wdiol eh carted] y 
support the idea of using this method of giving protection because 
unlike protective import duty an export duty places the wdjole foreign 
product at a disadvantage” and this ''tends to produce a special feeling 
or reBentmentfin those countries which use tlie commodity as raw 
materilb” and '' because it taxes production instead of consumption d' 
Now both of these considerations are weighty, although personally I am 
not inclined to attach much weight to the idea of offending other conn- 
tries, vet one has to admit that if a foreign country buys a very large 
quantity of a raw material produced in India and if we want to levy m 
export duty on it, we should do so after thinking as they say twice. 
Once we should tlniik on the share of that country in the total produce, 
- and g 4 <?ond 1 y on the chances of Indian's c^apacity^to consume the rm 



luatcrjal if the ioreigw oounfcry diounibhes its deni aiicL Hero as eW~ 
where ('he arfnal line of aedion ‘-boiil.d he deeided iii ternis of n«dion*ii 
development ratiher t^uin in terms of goodwill of t-hiN <>r ihat eotintry 
be it oven sueh <in Dnporf.ant (ouiitiy as Clreat Britain itself. 

We can now eojiveiiieiitlv tak(‘ u]> tlie C|iie^no.n <d exei.se dutie.'^, 
<iud «tt onee say that while f agree* nitJi tlie gcoieral (‘oneJiision.s of the 
(Vyinmlssion as regards excise duties, 1 am inclined to si\y tlnit excise 
diitieb should not he levied on things the fHoduction of winch is iccen- 
jiig protection. The (Vnnini*-sion tih oinmend •^uch a policy im* reveiinc 
]>urposes only. On tins the wrilei in the Joiirind of t ht* fndian J^k-ononur 
Society, Bomba Vj already quoted jemarks that “whether this is tla* 
outcome of a genuine rigid adlierence to free trade j>rinciples, or of a 
skilfulty concealed svinpatliy for the* inUncslrt of Lancashire it is diiii- 
culL bo sav. It is evidimt, liowTvei, tiuit the Indian Fiscal Chnuuission 
wns not considering Indian int (‘rests .ind Indian opinion in devising this 
otlierwise ingenious ]>roposal. And ilien* F lot of truth in what he 
says. 

Both the majontv and tin* uiinoritN’ ai(‘ ol opinion lluit liont u 
juuely economic pijint oi vunv udojilion of tiiu' polityv oi impeiial Pre- 
ienmee is not tenable in India. But the majority <dter taking into 
consideration, larger cemsi derations of politii^ul solidarity, and jirowth 
of Empire sjurit recommend tliat India Hhoiild odei to (treat Britain 
<iLi imqualilied preierence, while towards dominions bHo should adopt. 
“ a policy of reciprocity, such as is already adopted hv' more than one 
d(nniidon for intc^rdominion trade relations ; that is say pndc^ieiiec 
should be granted only as the result ol agreeimmls wliich might provm 
Ik) th(* mutual advaatag(*. of both parties.*’ To nu‘ ibe (|uestion ot 
Imperial Preference apait from reciprocity .is a ]>iuely politii'ul one. 
wlucii it IS difficult for a cold and calcuiatfiiig Btiidmd of ec'onomics 
to prouomice any judgment upon «uid which should be hdt to the fr(*<‘ 
voice of the Indian political leaders, /.c., the two legislatures. 

FOKEiUK (kVFITAL. 

WMlc agreeing with the majority that “the developineni oi new 
industries should protved as (pii(*kly as possible/’ so as to cau-^c tin* 
mimmum of sacrifice to the consumer, 1 fail to agree witb fhem when 
they seem to think that this cannot ho done unless foreign ca])ital is 
allowed to come in^ and this ior two reasons. First of all reeemt Joans 
raised by the rfovernment of India and the response iliey have received 
from the public ^should be able to tell us that there is appreciable 
quantity of floating capital seeking investment. Heeondly we shonlfl 
remember that there are ways and ways of securing foreign capital for 
the industrial develo]}ineHt of a country. To begin with we tmj 
secure it by allowing foreign domiciled companies to invest their capi- 
tal here.* Capital would be invested in Indie ^ but its tnfluenco on the 
prosperity of the la.ud under the condition of protection would be worse 
than what wc see now in the case o£ railway imcl the jute industry under 
the free trade policy. The consuiners would have paid in higher ptieea, and 
the profits would then aa now go out of the eoimtry. Then there is the 



way Ijliat people, with capital may eoine here liom iorei <^u i ouiJtn<\s, in- 
vest it in the development o( industries and may live iieie jiCLmaiientiy. 
There could be no objockon to an ui vestment o4 tins sori. provided 
tliGso people ha<l the nghtsoil ol political oulloolv ft alter conmig to 
fndici, sympathy* and ieelin^xs ol thest' p<‘r>p]e lenuni fi\ed m their dis- 
tant homes, and ex])ress ihemsches m jmdeiem'i^ for foreign labour, in 
difMcnce to train Indian laliour, and so on then certainly tla‘ <oimijy 
of their adoption is not likolv to get nstl bemdit of indiistnai develop 
ineiit brought about by tlieir aid. To me, lu)\\e\er, l.lu* l)(‘s[ \^av to 
seciU'O foreign cajhtal is none oi tliese nonsit that winch li<is heen suggest- 
ed by the Coinnxission, but that of nalional bouoving kuoiigh the 
Imperial Bank in foreign countries, an<l then its Icmdiiig to [irosficcti vc 
industrial Lsts in India through the same agency, thedit of the Uovern 
luent of India is fairly high in money markets ol tiie world and we should 
bo able to .secure fairly large amounts of capital necessarv loi tlu^ de 
velopment of industries in this land But the Crovmnment should md^ 
undertake any other resjionsibilitv m this matter cxce]>t that of lending 
its credit to the Bank, and the Bank should do all other matters oi 
detail. Industrial Banking is the most complicated part oi the most 
complicated biisijiess fd' the world— 1 mean banking, and no Govern'- 
nient with its other multifarious duties .should undeitake this difiicuilt 
task. 

We have now come to the dose ol oiii review of the Heport of the 
Fiscal Commission and leaving sentiment apart, we feel inqielled to say 
that taking all in all the recommendations of the Ooinmis.sion seem it> 
be inspired with a due sense of tlimg.s j>racticaL It is all vmy widl to 
feel strongly when we are asked to subordinate our line of policy to the 
interests of the ruling race, it is equally easy to indulge in strong senti- 
ments but it is very very difficult indeed to secure your point in the 
face of strong and dominant clashing interests. Tiie majority jiavo 
no doubt indulged in persuasive and in some places a])ologetic hmguugii 
but the reason that seems to have led them to use that iimgiiage may 
be found in their de,sire to win over the sympathy of the dominant race, 
rather than in any de.sire to subordinate the intere.s‘t.s of the Indian 
]icople to those of the people of Great Britain. The tact is there that 
so far it is the British who are doniiiiant in India, and they can^ if they 
feel inclined^ defeat any and all measures of Tefornij be they in our tariff 
policy or our currency system or in any other dopartmont of life, and 
by taking stock of this patent fact the majority have only given us 
an evidence of^their being alive to the facts as they are. Why think 
ill of them, why impute motive.^ where there seojn to be none ? 
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INDIAN TARIFF REFORM. 

-^Tlie Fiseal Gommisslcm. 

Need for Frotectfon. 

By 0. Gopat Mekoin* Esq., F . G I.. A. I. B., Madras, 

(III tlie abseace i>l ib<' autJifir, Dos |jri|.iPi uas lead by 
i\[r, J. Leitcb Wilson.) 

An impartial obbcrvei of sitnis of tlie fiiiies caniiot fail to bo 
struck with one idea concerning tbe bndins's of the Fiscal Commission^ 
mz.y the country's decision in favour of jirotection. Tlie subject oi 
tariff reform is of nationnl importance at the present moment. It is. 
moreover, ot absorbing interest and tke issiuss, llioiigli of a complex 
nature, are of such paramount importance that thay demand long and 
tboiiglitful study before any definite eoneliLsioiis can be arrived at. 
it is to be deplored that an economic proldem affecting the future 
welfare of our country should liavo roecdved so little ai Mention on 
the part of tlie public. When the Montfoid Reloiiu Bill was issued, 
X^eople rushed to express their opinion as to llie meritK or demerits 
of the reforms vouchsahvl to tlu^ Indian ]nibbc but lhat farij! refoiin 
which ib going to be pul into operation ])efoie vejy lung slimild have 
received so little attention may be clut‘ to the fact that high hnmiee 
is the ^'bete mire' of the public. There is no iloubt Unit the prehinit 
tariff reform is a subject which requires calm and judicious inquiry, 
for adjudication by those wJk> have made a study of ])oliticO“eeonoiii:h 
science, siibstantiated, oi course, by practical experience. In any ol 
the we>stern countries such a meuBure will have caused niueli political 
excitement and party Birife. It would even be made the subject on 
which a future election will be eondiicfed. .The tariff reforni is one o! 
tho^e bloodless revolutions which often take place now and then in 
the history of every nation and which are often more far-reaching in 
their effects than many of the longest and most expensive of wars 
have been. 

THE GOMMISSTONEES' FINDINGS* 

The Commission was asked bo examine with reference to all 
the interests concerned the tariff policy of the Government of India, 
including the question of the desirability of adopting the piiiiciple of 
imperial preference and to make recoroniendationsd’ The %ding arrived 
at is that we recommend in the best inlerosts of India the adoption 
of a policy of protection io be applied with diBcriinination along the 
lines indicated in this Report The Report is signed by all fehe 
members subject to a minute of dissent by the five members includ- 
ing the president. The minority’s verdict is that tbex^e should he 
m unqualified pronouncement that the fiscal policy best suited for 
India is protection 

The sentiment underlying the view expressed by the Minority 
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fcionisfe policy, and ?iofc since fchc time a<l</ptied lier present so-called 
free tnide policy. It is a cliMcult problem to uBswery becan.se, it is 
ditBcxdt. to jU(Ig<‘ the exact iullueiiee of all the eonfeributory daiiBes 
to tlnglaiicih pt'esent ‘"connueL’cial and tlnandaf sopreroaoy. There 
is ;ua>t]ier argnoieat that EoghuHl did not give up protection until 
Iicr industries had readied that stafe of prohraenoj when they wewe 
i ! If I o |>{ a u ie, nt o f p r( ) ' ct ion. 


uimrviox AdAiNbST 


iniYM TIIAOh. 


With all the iidk of a dogmatic fret^ trade policy nl England; 
do we not observe her favouring oeca.sio,ually a ])oiicy uf retaliation 
in the fcadB system and those who advocated this policy undoubtedly 
have a very strong argument in the rapid growth of the protectionist 
conuirie.s < Did not the lido Joseph f/hainberlain in lOoS astomsh 
the world by proposing the. adoption of |)referm)tiai trading bet, ween 
the mother country and the colonies as fclie f>Biy means (A. keeping the. 
mighty Empire together i The question received the serious attention 
and was discussed vigf)rously in every circle of the ('onimtiriity in 
Btigla.iid, frfuii the ministers oi the Crown to the man in the Btreot. 
The subject took such a turn tis to involve a coufiict between E,ree 
Trade and Frott?.ct-ion. Clnuidieriain wanted to work up an loiperiai 
Zollvnrem, after the exaunpie of blie Ge]‘)na,n Empire, and the Onited 
States, with free trade within the Empire hiuI a common protective 
tariff against the orits,ide world, 'riiosi? are all examples of what a. 
country would do wluni trade h iieing iiupe rilled from foreign com- 
petition and there is nothing stiaiigc. in India desiriiig b» shape her 
tariff policy with a view to protec.t her industrie.s and commerce. 
This is what the Minority .Report of the Fiscal Ooiiimissioii have in 
view when they pronounced that tho}' want a deiiuitc policy of 
protection and not any halfdiearted imuxsure a.s is conveyed in the 
Report of the Ooinmis.sioiiers m a whole. Tlie motivt^ of the lainurity 
is not a reaction against free trade policy but only one of self '■preserva- 
tion to make India a self-coutained and .selhsustainiiig country. 

INDIA’S RESOURCES. , 

It is necessary in a preiuninriry survey of this nature to deiine 
what resources India possesses lor the which she is going to 

undertake. The area of Iiidk is 1,760,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 300,000,000 u£ people. . There are two eleaiiy defined 
regions, which possess great varieties of soil and The. first 

is that comprising the pla.ms watered by the great Himalayan 
nvciB, the IiiduB, G-anges, and Brahmaputra with their tributaries. 
This huge plain is 1,700 miles across and includes the richest and 
most populous regions of India, The second great division m the 
Deccan which is enclosed on all sidea by mountains. We have pur mon- 
soons ; the South-West usually arrives at the end of Tune and lasts for 
about four months. It distributes rain over the whole of India, but 
very unequally, the regions favoured by moat comtant falls being 



Fksterii Bongal 4.s,snui, pari r)f fVnl ral Piovinras 4 IkI the Malabar 
floasi fn llie ivinaiaing provuRO'^ 1 he laiaiai! is uiuertaiii and 
flioughts oftcMi occur. Iiifha, iinbke othcT (niioiije. Ikh (‘iKunioirs 
poicniial but miflevcIoiKRl wtaili ! j. fH/riniitiuai mineial oi<! iiithisfiial. 
It has Ltiexliaustif)le ‘.upphc"' of coal uiitl iioii chionic iiorr <uiU man 
gaiie.se on\ copper plan)bati^^ lime, baohn gypsuio asla'sto-., mica soft 
aaitl hard, wheat, food grtdus oi all description (ul -cods, toliacco, 
cocoUj Biigar, colTec, tea. spices. d\c iuniip, ilax tibn*' ol c\ei\ 
dcs0ri])tioi)* Not wit h.st nidi ng, *s the dinujune erousid ol 0*1 hci 

nations. A UttJe tostciiiii/ piotcilion riJI }h‘[]> ^oiih^ ot f hesc to be 
converted into manuf.wdured articles, for whir h there aieample iar'ililic- 
in tile courntry'. The few industries ^\hich arc in i^xistencc m India 
to-day are haileriiig from foreign coinjictition owing to the iliunping of 
foreign goods at a low^ price. India’s prineipfil iiulnstries arc those 
engaged in the inanidaoturc oi cotton and jiitij prridiict'., leather, 
silk, wijol, paper, aigur, uidigo, tea coffee and tobac<*o OfthcscMlic 
leather, wool and paper industries, the bulk oi ihc}]i, are making no 
progress and are having only a hand to mouth livinu. T'he sill 
nidiisiry is pracHcally losing gioiind. Tlie oiih' iiirhi^try tvhich comes 
into competition with Eugland is thi cotton industry nml ns India i^ 
Lancashire's best cniBtonier in cotton goods. Ihe progress ol the 
industry is being closely watched. Even here, it ns only in grey goods 
she comes actively into conipetiiion with Lam ashiic. in the cotton 
industry apart front grey goods tdiere are several other varieties whkdi 
are needed in India, and 1 believe even if the excise duty is removed 
ctnd protection is applied to this industry it will take along iiniv for 
Indian niilk to come into competition with Lancashire in other 
varieties than grey goods. Space will not pernait me. to point out to 
what exicrii she could come into competition in cotton goods with 
Lancashire and how infinitesimally »ma]l that r*ompctiiion wid be 
under natural and other conditions even if a small amount of 
prote(‘tion is alforded. 

HWAm FOR PROTFhTION. 

Th(5 tanning and leather industries should lie prosperous under 
pi'otection as ther<‘ are large suppiic.s of hides and slans and the neecBsary 
tanning inaieriais in the couixtry. Apart from exporting raw hides 
and skins, no attempt is ximde lu (‘onvert tiiese into tanned goods. 
Hugar, match and soap indusirics arc all bound to suceecui under pro- 
tection. ThM-e is. no doubt. lack of enterprise in the method of 
manufacture. Attcm pts should he made to avoid wast age i. nmanufaei ur- 
ing and aeonoiDy exercised in management. Othenvise protection 
will he at the expense of the poverty-stricken population. 

Another Urpeoi of the question is : flave wo not heard of the 
coinpetitions of such pioteotionist countries as Germany and the United 
States in the markets of the world 1 The alarm vrm m great in some 
quatters in Britain as to make them feel m to the state ol the future 
Britisli Industry. These alarmists gave out that it is not that the 
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Britisli incliisttv declining, but the prosperity of the fieTiTjcin and 
United fStatei=> iadu^trieh wore developing in much greater pioportion 
than British and tJiis tl^^j attributed as due to the protectionist policy 
of those rountricB. These wore at least the arguments brought forward 
by the late Mr. Ohamberhiin and exponents of the theory of Impcsual 
Federation for the British Enipii'c, The old proposition that what is 
true of oiw oiiisfcbe true ol alld" is lepealecl olteo as it nas one liundicd 
years ago. Free trade may l)i‘ good to England, but may nob be good 
for India and as coiiditiojis aiid eircmnstances change fiscal measures 
and tarilT reforms have lo Ir* modelled Lo suii the coiiditinns of each 
country. 


PROTEC^TiOM ALUNF WILL NOT SUFFICE. 

But protection alone i*anuot a<hauf‘e ihe industrial and ccnimerciai 
prosperity of a country We svaid Ihe leclimca] skiil and cle^ er foifiuen 
and super! utendenls of vv()rksiiops Oui technica} edmatioua] 
must be modified in order that onr schools and colleges tinn nut tcfimi 
logical experts who possess i he adequate kiumledge to coikIikI cxpni“ 
ments in tlie factories and vori%liO])s, These are stale-aids whic-h 
the (Jovernmeui of Hu' eountrv should umder for ih^* developing nf ol 
mdnsiries. We uuist also have tlie cnlerpiise and initiative: apait 
irom big industries to be ritarted, there are several ndrior iiidiistiies 
wliieli. with little eiiterprhe and initiative, we can without itiiuh diffn 
culty deveic)[). We are as a nation sadly bvdiind other natioiib ui the 
matter oi enterprise and initiative. In order that a comifty should 
become indiisiiialiy great, we ruuut possess the right .nwt of education. 
It is by the eueoiinigeBient of s^Ieuce^ by the technical training ond by 
the diifusion uf knowledge that the Govenunent can best aid private 
entorprise. If people in tlie country uow take advantage of the protec- 
tion for industru^'" uliicli will be conceded shortly, tvo can reasonabiy 
hope to advance, both iudusiriall}^ and conmiercially s'o tliat we 
attain the position whicli other nations have attained in the matter 
of industrial development. IL on the other hand prompt step^^ axe 
not taken for tlie realisation of the object in view of the ptesertl turill 
reform, misery and hard>s]}ip will rcs' idt k> the people owing to enhanced 
prices. The object of protection is lo emviurage home industries by the 
manipulation of a fiscal system and ihat will in turn raise liome prices. 
If a temporary rise hi prices did not take piaee, then the industries 
are not encouraged. This is a necessary evil in the initial si age of a 
protectionist uieasure luit. the people Will eventually benefit by the 
industrial progress of the country. To achieve this object, vsays Mr. 
Armitage Snrith, the country will havi*, to tedy upon her skill, efficiency, 
business capacity and energy. She will need to be vigilant, aMlfiil, 
enterprising and active to meet the desires of her customers at a reason- 
able price and anticipate their wantsd^ 




INDUSTRIAL DE¥ELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL TMAiWIG, 

By Peofes&or W. J-L Myles, M A TJNiYEisrrT or the Punjab. 

Nevei has tlio question of ilio indiistiia] developiiM^iil oi iiidici been 
more in the public eye than it is at the [ueseut tune The purpose oj 
this paper is not to enter on the thorny qaeslioii as to whethei industrial 
deYeiopmeiit on Western lines mjuld, oi would be loi the good ol 
[iidia , nor to enter on the still more debafeable question as to whethei 
that doYelopment, supposing the ideal to be admitted, \\oiild be best 
brought about by means of a policy oi protection It ib lather to point 
out one essential condition of industrial development that does not, 
m most discubsionb upon the subject^ seem to have leceived the ail en 
tion due to it, and to put forward a scheme that m the wntei\s opinion 
must be adopted simultaneously with anv policy of industiial dt*veiop 
ment 

The ecotiumic student on lusiiitioductum to the iheoi y of pioditction 
and the conditions upon wliieh the productivity of a nation depends^ 
meets m the foreground of his study the three gn.at aoeafv oi pjoduc- 
tion "land labour and capital They are all oi piunaTMmjioitame.lmt 
it is possible to lay too great stress upon tbi‘ group Latei ec'onomihtK 
from Maishall onw'ards have laid moie and more emphasns on ^'^orgam- 
;5ation’' as a distinct agent of production, and unless Vsipital"' be 
given the widest interpretation so m to cover ^'immateiial agents <3! 
production as well as the purely ruaterialj tins inelusion is etsentiail} 
uecessary Many of the errors of the extreme individualist school 
arose from their omission of this very facloi. though it is to be noted 
that Adam Smith, the master ol individimlisim is not open to Ihe accusa- 
tion, for he included *^the natural and acquired abilities of a people 
in the category of the fixed capital of the nation List restored ilii* 
human factor of production to its proper place, and It always seems to 
me that List^s claim to fame is equally strong in this direction as in the 
better Imown sphere of fiscal policv Yet Mill, writing with the work 
of List before him, was not able to sliake himself altogethei <hmi ot the 
doctrines in tMs respect of his prcdeeessois ; it can hardly be said that 
Mill realised the fundamental importance oJ immaterial capital, m 
‘'organimtiou if yon care to call it such, and much oi his dread of 
diminishing return on the one hauck and over-populatioii on the oihen 
IS attributable to this very fact. 

Now m the University syllabuses of economic study m India Ifar- 
shall finds a prominent place- too prominent it seems to me— and yet 
the salient fact of organization to wHch he attaches such impoitance 
does not v^eem 1 0 be fully realisecL The omission h perha})B more regret- 
table in that it is the factor of production wMch is most lacldng in our 
midst. We are all familiar with those analveis of the poseibilitieB of 
production in India^ which call attention to its botmdkm a^reE of land^ 



Hometijuc’.s deiidt*}^ ii) watej, but ■nsIikIj ijugation mav c*aufo 

to bios&omlike iha tdse ; its n bunduid laljotii, wliieli has often been 
.spoken of as cheap, tliougli Tadia's o'^iiiiepresentative at Gen^*^ o declar” 
ed empliaticallT that it was rleas because of itB io efficient \ and its 
oapital, being slowly uneaTilietl from the hoards of eaihes days, and 
taking advantage to an ovoi-i nr reusing *^xtciit of the nev facilities lui 
invegtinent. But in llie^e analysis there i.s too often a tendency to 
skip over the iinmaleiial agents o! pro<luction, or to treal them as quite 
subsidiary, any ont‘ Luniliar witli industrial Hft^ in ihe We^i kiiovB 
that it de}>end.s foi its verv life-blood on its enirepieneiiis or tx^piains of 
induslTy* Lt is their organizing alulity, their bold and restle.ss enter- 
prise j wiiich waits not for asBistance from the ])o\Yt i-, alcove, theii power 
of ])redicting the future and producing to meet it witlioiii giiararitees, 
their inventive genius and their constant juggling with the protess ui 
production so as to secure the maximum output with the minimum of 
cost — tli^se, one and ail, are fundamental in industrial development, 
and in India they are noticeable by their aliscnce. The few individual 
exceptions that arise to ihe minds of all of us only seive to mnphasise 
the crying need in this respect before India becomes a great industrial 
country. 

Perhaps our educational system is partly responsible for the defi** 
oieney, but I personally feel that o. change of outlook ttmunc'sj our cvlii- 
catod classes as to the relative value of the different profe-isioiis uuist be 
the preliminary to change. Many of you here are Ihiiveioity lereheis. 
What is the aim of the average student who ]tasses through your hanckl 
I may be wrong in speaidng thus of other Provliiceb, f)ui in the Punjab 
the average student looks forward to Government lo the Bar 

or to Teaching as a profession. ISTow without disparaging for one inoUienl 
any one of these learned ]>rofcssions. you must admit ihat it Is a sad 
feature if they are to draw oK the pick of the brains of the country, and 
industry and commerce have to depend on those with more limited 
attainments. One thing that those whose ideal is Mie nqhd itidus trial 
development of India should clearly realise is tlo'^ — that if iiiduhtry 
is to have a chance, it must be given Its fair shari^ cd the ver}' 
best brains in the country. Production in the narrow sense ol line, term 
must come to be regarded by our leaders of thought as an essentiaK}'^ 
honourable profession, as one to which their sons may go with credit, 
and as one which from the standpoint, both of the country and the indi- 
vidual, may be taken -up with advantage. 

While India was a country unknowm to me except through boote, 
and Japan wa^s similarly unknown as it still is, I was much struck as a 
University teacher at home by the different outlook of Indian and Japan- 
ese students whom we had in about equalnumbers. Both were there io 
get the best that the University could give, but their intention was to 
apply it differently. The Japanese student as often as not desired to 
return to his own country and go in for business in. some of its many 
forms ; the Indian student, on the other hand, no matter what else lie 
waa doing, seemed always to be reading for the Bar, and tho sad feature 
is that on Ms return he too often takes the path of least rosistance and 



drifts infco that profession wMcli he took up largely a? a side-^iiiie during 
Ms University course. TJie prolesfoion^ no douht^ oli'erw great opportuni- 
ties for active participation in piiMic and political life, and Indians debt 
to her lawyers in niaiiy*dilieieiit .spheres oi acti Mty i.s indeed a iarge.oiic ; 
but my point still remains that the industrial development of India will 
necessitate a diveiMon of brains ironi these iiforenientioned cliannelp 
into that of production in the narrowru* sense of the terni. 

There are those who would ronhmd tha(. this deticienc}% ol which 
I have spoken, and winch will be geneitdly admitted, is a product of the 
literary type ol <‘ducation wiuch has largely predominated and still 
predominates in most of our iugher jnstitiitions. i agr<‘e, but only up 
to a point. My contention is that our Univeisxty education is good as 
a starting point even for the inau who is going into business liie. One 
of the tendencies, noticeable Jii Germany and in America before 
war, and which has been particidarly noticeable in England since the 
war, is in the direction of looldng more and more to the Universities to 
provide men of broad education and with a general grip of affairs for the 
higher business posts, instead of depending as largely as formerly on the 
pushing clerk from below. ITarrisoii and Crossfield, the large film ol 
exporters and importers in London, who have large <‘onnections witli 
the East, have stated to lue that th^^ is the policy noiv being definitely 
followed by the Coin]>any, Jiid the routine work of the business the}' 
leave very largely to girls. In this jespect it seems tome that England 
is largely following in the foot-steps of the United States, What has 
often struck me in my travellings in that land has been the much larger 
number of University graduates that one found in all departments of 
business than was the case in England. 

TMs change is partly a product of the gmwhig complexity of modern 
business organisation. Bagehot pointed it out most forcibly when he 
compared the modern organization of peace and of war. The modern 
commander of an army rides no longer at th(3 head of his forces ; but in 
some secluded spot far belilnd, whei’e the din of battle troubles him not^ 
he follows by the telephone the movement of his troops, and directs and 
controls their operations. »So in the business woxId~the man who m 
being wanted more and more, is he who can take a grasp of a broad 
situation, who can analyse clearly the problems involved, and sheltered 
from the petty details of management can give his whole time to the 
question of policy and the path to be pursued. It is here that the wide 
general education of the University is most valuable, and where the 
process of worldng up »stage by stage may cramp rather than enlarge the 
outlook of many who pass through iL • 

The production of a class of industrial leaders in India seems to be 
one of^ the preliminaries ol industrial development. Our present 
University system does not give us the product we have in view. Some 
may say, with reason on their side, that this is not the function of a 
University. But ^Yhat is really worse, the University does not seem to 
instil the sifirit that is necessary. Nox is the product got by sending a 
number of our best men to those old haunts of learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Colleges of CommaTce may strike the imagination of soma 
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m the iastitution most likely to turn out what is requited^ biii as one 
who has been very closely connected with the Couimercial Department 
oi one of the Universities at home, T very much doubt whether the 
Goliege ol Commerce will turn onr Indian studentf^nto a potential captain 
ol industry. The training it gives is for the most pait a good general 
education with a distinct commercial bias ; it is no doubt very satisfao- 
tory as a beginning, but it has to be very much supplemented. 

The best training for the business man is still that which is got in 
the rough and tumble of ordinary everyday business life. iSTo College 
of Commerce, and no Degree in Commerce can ever be a substitute toi 
that. The College gives but the groundwork on w^hich to build, and 
the building must be done in the business laboratory of ever3^day iile. 
i am one who personally thinks that it does not matter a very great deal 
what course a student goes through before he starts this practical train- 
ing. A realty hnst-rate degree course in commerce is to be preferred, 
but a good Arts course on the modern side would seem to me equally 
satisfactory. 

Fow this practical training a student may get in our midst, but 
what he does not seem to get is that modern business spirit of wHcii 
I spoke earlier in the paper. It, I feel, can only be acquired by placing a 
few of our very best young men who have done well in their University 
<‘<ourses here in direct contact with the business organiBation where 
that spirit is the predominating feature. We have in the past sent 
large nambers of our best men to the Universities abroad, and they have 
returned with much ol the culture of the west. us now, if we 
are entering on the path of industrial development, put our young men 
in the position, as far as possible, so that they may assimilate and make 
their own the business methods and the spirit that prevail where indus- 
try is more developed than in our midst. 

Japan is often held up as an example for India, too much bo in Biy 
opinion, but in the above respect Japan has a most valuable lesson to 
teach us. When she was entering on the path of industrial expanBion, 
she realized that it was essential that she should have men who had been 
given a chance to shake off the old methods that had prevailed for cen- 
turies, and who had assimilated something of the modern methods and 
the spirit that permeate industry to-day. She realized that she riiusi 
have men who, on the industrial side, could guide the destinies of her 
(country. For these she looked to her Universities, and from them she 
picked of her very best and sent them abroad to mdiistrial and commercial 
firms. How did she get them in f Because there propaganda be- 

Mnd the movement, and India could, if she liked, do the same. Indeed, 
it is one of the bright parts of the Fiscal Commission Bepoit that they 
suggest that firms, with which the Government of India have large eon- 
neorions, should take in apprentices from India for training. Ordinary 
apprenticeship would not seem to me to meet the case, nor to produce 
altogether the type of man T have in view. It would be necessary to 
to special arrangements with particular firms to take in aeleoted 
graduates far, two or three years, and to promise to let them see 
In that time m much m possible of how the business is run. 



Let me put tie question, are we teachers doing ^11 that can be dohe 
both for our boys and for the country ? A boy has a really good career 
at the Uniyersity here, and we suggest that he should go to 0:Kford 
or Gambx'idge. He goes there, and does well. Bade he <‘onies and asks 
us what he should do. The facetious say to him, Go and make pins/' 
and he cannot I We want more peoph^ coming hack to India who 
know how to make pins and other things. We want them coming hack 
also imbued rrith the spirit that they can make an opening for them- 
selyea, and not with a plaintive cry to Government to try a pinfadoty 
as an experiment, and it it is a success, hand it ovei to ]>nvate enter- 
prise as a going concern. 

My programme is therefore that there should be in each Province an 
agency of some kind through which we can get jiropeiiy selected c*andi- 
dates placed wdth large firms, industrial and commercial, m England 
and elsewhere. I should like to know if anytliing of this nature exists 
in any of the Provinces. There is nothing in the Punjab, and from a 
conversation I had with JL)r. Taiinar, Principal of the Bydenham Colk‘ge 
of Commerce, Bombay, some eighteen months ago. [ gathered that 
there was nothing of the nature in Bombay. 

Whether that agency should, or should not be, the Local Government 
raises a debateable question. I peiBonaiiy am all in favour of a sirong 
Local Goinunttee on which you might have ofiiceis of Government, but 
they should be there in their non~ofiicial cajjacity. It must be a strong 
Committee ; you have got to impress firms at home. Bxit the further it 
is removed from Govexmnent, so much the better. Jf a boy goes abroad 
through an official agency, there is much more likelihood that when be 
returns he will rely upon the Government that sent him there to find 
Mm a Job. That is the last thing we want to encourage. On the other 
hand, if a young man is sent through a private^ agency, and it is 
impressed upon him that he is going to learn, and tliai his future career 
largely depends upon himself, he is much moie likei}*^ to develop 
greater self-reliance, and to be the asset that we wuint on Ms return 
to India. 

It would be oixc of the duties of that Committee to scrutinise the 
industrial possibilities of the Province, and to select the type of firms to 
which it considers that its young men should be sent for training. To 
begin with, particularly, it ought to exercise the very greatest care in 
its selection, for the success of the w^hole experiment will depend upon 
the impression our boys make with business firms in England or else’wbere. 
It will be iis duty to reconnoitre the ground abroad, and draw^ up a rosl-er 
of firms that would be prepared to take in our boys anfi afford them 
every facility fox learning the business. 

In this connection some individual of the Committee, when in Eng- 
land, should have a personal interview with the managers of suitable 
businesses, diplomatically explain the idea, and I feel certain that we 
should get what we want. 

It would be the duty of the same Committee to receive regular 
reports on the work of such learners as it has sent, and it would be inits 



power to recall at#any tiiiui aiiy student wlio wao in any 'way |n'u\!:tiy 
ii'iLsatisfiietory. At. times it W{)ii]{l liave to be strict. 1 inyself, soiuo 
iughfceonmontlis ago, sent one of .myM.A. stiidorits for two yeans’ piru‘t,i(-a ! 
training in the Bonk of Scotland. He "vvorked k)!* six weeks, and tln^n 
there came an urgent letter asldng me to reply by ndanii as t(> ^\iietlier 
lie might at tlie same time read for the Ear. Witli my gcviieral ^iews 
before you, my answer ean he better iiiiagined tlioii cleHcribed 1 

Lastly, tbortMs much greater responsibility attached to sending u 
student on training oi this kind, especially with firms of certain types, 
e. banks aod insurance offices, than iii sending lum to a foreign 
IJniyersity. Tlie consequences of his goitig wrong are s(/ inucii inotr* 
serioi is . I consi d er that i t would he one o t the time ti oiis of the (lonunittee 
suggested above to take and to hold, to find, if need he, sufficient guar- 
antees for the good conduct of the learner against his retuin. No indi™ 
vddiial, especially of the teaching conamunity, can undertake the liability 
til at would be involved in sending a number of students on %voTk of this 
kind. It would be all light if firms would themselveH enact a guarantee, 
but as a rule they will not. They will simply say that they l akti i.he w^ord 
of one individual or of the Committee as sufficient guarantee. 

So far 1 have spoken as though the individual concernefl would 
himself bear the expense. He will in most <?iises get no salary diu'ing 
ilk years of training — ^indeed he can hardly expect it. But if the experi- 
ment were set agoing, to begin with, through those who (^an thtuu- 
sclvee defray the cost of training, the day would soon conu^ when Local 
(hovemments might have their attentioai called to whut wim heiug 
done, and asked to provide a limited number of scholarships for the 
specific purpose outlined. 

There is a cry all over India for greater facilities for industrial and 
commercial education. AH parties with experience agree tJui 

urgent need. Let us turn out mechanics and foremen by all means ; 
let more attention be given to commercial and jmrelj cicricaJ suhjc<-l.s : 
but let us not stop there. Such a programme will not take ub far. Tlu^ 
political reforms have created a call fox leaders in the political woild : 
industrial expansion win make a ronch greater call for leaders in the 
industrial world. You may, in your Commercial Colleges^ impart the 
rudiments of commercial education, but you eamiot at the moment 
instil the spirit which will make India industrially great. I have outlined , 
what I consider, a feasible programme to fill the great deficiency under 
which India still labours. 

In conelusion, there is one fiy in the ointment^h It would 
appear that like day is not far distant when India will enter on a policy 
of protection, discriminating or otherwise. Protection does not of itself 
breed, a class of industrial leaders. It does not of itself foster a spirit 
of individual enterprise and imtiative, but rather the couTerse, w., 
that .Bjprit of carrying on as things have been done in the past^ and rely- 
ing on Government not to remove the protective duties, or if things 
fedme to, the' worst, to increase them. Further it makes the carrying out 
^pfthe4ptdg^agmesugg6sted more diffioult because we,' with one breath, 
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f^ay iJaat we are to keep out as far as possible tbe good^tof other coiintrieB. 
aad with the next we humbly petition our producers of the past foteacli 
us how to make the things we formerly took from them. We need noi^ 
be surprised if they a»e not very keen. Even although th<^, ultima t'O 
ideal be protection — whether it is the best policy or not^ is altogether 
beside the point for present p)urposes— we eoiiM not go wrong along tlu" 
lines I have suggested. It is a policy that w^ould be easy i]0 carry niit' 
now ; it would be more difiictilt under a jiolicj of protection. Pei'haps 
i E it. were tried on an adequate soaloj the needfor protection might become 
less apparent; if protection were then adox>fcetlj the country would be 
much better prepared for praduction within its own borders ; and eA*eii 
the most ardent supporters of the poHcy of protection must admit that 
it is fraught with grave possibilities for evil that arc entirely lacking in 
the scheme proposed above. 




SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF DEFICIT BUDGETS. 


By Peopbssob H. Stanmy Jevons, M, A., B, Bc.y 
UnIYEESITY 0¥ Albahabab. 

The operations of public finance deserve a 010*^0 economic study 
because of tbe important directive effects wtucfi the character und 
volume of public revenue and expenditiire exem&e on the economic 
activities of the people. The economic effects of taxation have been 
closely studied by many writers. These do not concern me in this 
paper j except in so far as a deficit may be considered to be due to 
undertaxation. The effects of various classes of Government expendi- 
ture are not so widely appreciated, which is regrettable liecaiise their 
directive effects are in some ways more important in the aggregate 
of results. I find it necessary, therefore, to begin by discussing the 
nature of an economic deficit, and to follow this with some analysis of 
Government expenditure."^ 

In the first place, what is a real deficit ? 

We need to be very careful to distinguish between a mere book- 
keex^i^^ deficit, and a real economic deficit. The latter cannot be 
defined without a careful analysis: but broadly speaking it may be 
said to be an excess of expenditure m relation to returns from it, i.e., 
the public benefit secured, such that the accustomed rate of progress 
cannot be maintained. The point which 1 wish particularly to bring 
out is that a financial deficit must not be allowed to produce an economic 
deficit. 

There is no relation of any fixed or predi cable kind between an 
economic deficit as here conceived and to be explained below, and a 
financial deficit. An economic deficit be reaUsed even when the 
ordinary financial accounts show a revenue BUtplns ; and it is ako 
fiossible that there may be no economic deficit e^ven when public 
expenditure on ordinary recurring heads exceeds ordinary revenue. 
It will generally be the cUvSe, however, that a finanoiai deficit tends to 
produce an economic deficit ; and the main purpose of this paper is to 
see how this can be prevented. With this explanation, 1 proceed to 
examine, the nature of an economic deficit. 

The Capital Fund. 

Economists have been familiarissed by the writings of J. B, Clark 
with the idea of the Capital Fund — consisting of all the fixed and 
circulating capital existing in a country. It inoludea all public? 
works and property, all usable buildings, all durable goods, whether fox 
production or consumption, and all consumable goods* In a normally 

^ paper was glveu afc the confereno© mainly from notes, md. substantial 
elrattges in tao subject matter have sine© been introduee^t 
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progressive eonni/iy tlie dei/erioratioii of capital go(Kls is nK>re tliaii 
made good by new savings and mvesimeiitj and tlie tapiial luud is 
constantly expanclirig, tlioiigli more rapidly iu some yimrs tlmn otlieis. 
A great and destructive war, on the other hand, niay seriously di mini.^h 
irhe capital fund in tlie belligerent countries, and particularly in I hi' 
actual areas of hostilities. 

Besides tbe “material'” capital comprised in the cajltul tuiid 
there is another and human element in the material civilijxaiioii oi any 
country, of the greatest importance ; i relei lo the aeciinndatiou cl 
Imowledge and ideas, such as the technique of mdustriCvS, winch have be- 
come pubho property and condxne, through inventions, new discoveries 
and improved organization, to a far more efficient application ot la bom 
and utilization of the capital fimd. 

Improved modes of life^ — ^I'ational housing, town])lanmng, wise and 
simple living, better health, culture lor enjoyment of leisure nnerease 
directly, the sum total of human enjoyment besides increasing the 
efficiency of the people as workers. All this accumuhition ol hnov^ - 
ledge, established institutions of government and of nidusirv, all these 
good habits, life and capacity for enjoyment, 1 must call, lor want ol a 
better term, tbe fund of “human capital. Education is, ol <‘oun-:.e, 
the great agent for increasing the fund ot “ hmmoi capital;’' and 
public health services are perhaps equally important. 

Progress the Hormal Condition. 

Economists are lamiliar with what is termed the static c-ondilion 
of a people. Over any period ot years the capital iiind shows neither 
augmentation nor decrease : the fund of “ liiiman capital ’’ is siutlouai}" 
too. Wooiety remains as it was. Only t-lic population would growing 
and standard of living falling, luitil the jnessiiie on the nusuns oi sul)- 
sistence would bring the positive check into operation. This condition 
was doufotleBs characteristic of most of Euro]>e until the sixteenth 
century, and of parts much latex; whilst in India and (Uima large t raids 
have lor centuries been in a static condition, broken only ]>y wars or 
terrible famines. Bince the break-up of the feudal system in Europe, 
and especially since the agricultural revolution and expansion oi trade, 
followed by the industrial revolution, progress has become thc‘ normul 
state* There was in the eighteenth and nineteenth (Hmturies a com 
tiuuous growth of accumulated capital, accompanied by a growth id 
technical knowledge and application of inventiom. TMh wus followed 
in the luneteentli century by a vast improvement of public* health, 1 lie 
material resources for wMch only became available through t lie increasing 
wealth of the CDuntrieB — England especially, others in Westerri Europe 
following. 

The rapid growth of material civilization in America, followed, and 
now accompamad, by a rapid expansion of the “ human eapltaf * is, 
perhaps the most astonishing phenomenon of progress ever seen, whilst 
Japan and many non-Etrropean countries have recently started un<l 
gathered strength in an economic Teyolution. In the present age 
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progress is the normal condition : and any coiudrj which is not 
atigracnfing its funds oi material and tniman capital T\dH Jag behind 
in the race and ])ecoiiw relatively poor and internationally weak. 

If pi’ogresvs IS 1o be regarded as the normal condition, it follows 
that the public iinance ot ewry vvell-goveiwd coimiiy must be so 
managed as to pro%dde ior constant ] progress in these respects. Finance 
must be iound for all that will make for increased efficiency of the 
population as producers, for irni])roving health, tor better education in 
work and in (‘uliure. Thf‘ noinnil budget viU juovide from reveniie 
for budding n|> llie capilal land — ]>xutien]arly that iiTi])ortant portion 
(public vorks of ail kinds) which is mo public ownership* — and for 
such expenditnj(‘ on ediicaiiou and |)ubhr health as it is possible to 
aFord without undulv burdensome taxalioii. When . uch expenditure 
on public works, and the creation of human ” capital^ takes place out 
of ordinary revenue Hiere is effected a eompulsory saving of capital 
by the people as a whole through t in* uistTiiinentabty of the State ; and 
this Ihmdd be the noriTial condition. An economic deficit is the result 
of a failure of the scheme ot public iinance to secure nucIi compulsory 
‘‘saving*’ ami iiivesi-ment at the annual rale to which the country has 
become accustonuMl. 

Mature of an Econoiuic Befieit. 

An economic deficit occurs whenever the rate of growth of the 
capital iuiid, material and human is loss than the normal rate of gxo^vth 
to which the counlTv concerned has become aceuvSiomecl, and 
to whitdi it has adjusted its economic life ; and the deficit is the difference 
by which the actual rate of progress falls vshort of the noxmaL Jt is 
impracticable, of course, to define a normal rate of growth with any 
precision ; but the idea certainly has a firm basis in xeality. It is a 
fact that in every country the population tends to grow, and a1 a rate 
depending on numerous factors peculiar to the country. It is also 
a fact that in every country which has become arscustomed to the con* 
tinued invest ment of capital in yniblic works and in tli-e expansion of 
trade and industries, there is a real demand for the continuance of new 
investments of capital in such manner year by year. Failing such 
new investineBt the supply of ail kinds of services and goods depending 
on such investment becomes noticeably insufficient- The truth of this 
becomes evident when w'e consider hoiv tlie cossation of new investment 
during w'ar-tiine brought, about an aciitf^ shortage of Ta4hvay facilities 
of all kinds, an increasing! felt rvant for mw roads and bridges in certain 
parts, and a shortage of cott^on cloth and many other eommod- 
ities largely produced in India. 


^}^lortage experienced was, of cotuse, partly due in tte ease of railwaye to 
uon-repkeement and inability to eilcGfe rei^air.^, and ui tHo ease of commodities^ 
to restriction of the normal ovetseas Imports ; hut# after matilng allowance lor 
tMs, the absence of the normal annual increment of inytated capital in the country 
remamfl m important cause of the shortage. 
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l^’urtliermoto.’if a roiintty has bo conic accustomed to an cxieiision 
,rcar by year of educational facilities, or ibe progress of works and agen- 
cies for public health, it hnmis to expect a regular continuuiK‘e of 
the extension of siieli finalities and improyena^nfs, Seeing s\ha( ha«^ 
been done here ami there, ]>ef)ple become inereasingly conscious of wants 
for such iniprovenient-vs in their own localities, foi by knowledge and 
cxperiencf^ they have be(m educated to want i-heiiu When a normal 
rate of progress is maintained there is a n«)riual interval between the 
public bfunniiug conscious ol suck u want and its saiisfaidion. When 
the rate of progress is much slackened that interval a*> greatly lengthened 
and peojde become impatient. beconu‘ ainitcdy conscious ol the want. 
That is the psychoiogicalexpression ol an economic deficit. 

Relation of Mormal Budget to Progress. 

in a country having a stable (fovemiuent ,i financiai equiiihrium 
is more or less maintained in normal times of peace. When the ])enple 
are politically <'nnseioiiH and ha representative institutions controlling 
tinance the needs to he inethv expenditure are uppermost in men's nunds: 
they arc debated and linally assembled into a budget. Taxation is 
imposed to raise the revenue needed to meet this expenditure ; and the 
htjrdcri is distributed so us to bear as lightly as possible on all, that is 
to say, more or less in accordance witli ability to pay. 

When the desire for progress animates the people. tlH‘y will (hunand 
(expenditure for the jiurpose. Of comwe the public may he. am! uflen 
ftrCj ignorant us to wliat kinds of OovermAient activities and (vxpendi- 
ture. would be most conducive of juogress. In this tiiey need edit- 
eating ; but in any case they will gradually ieain by (VX]>eri(‘n<'f*. As 
the public demand lor progress grows, the normal budget will come 
to make more and iiiore provision for th(‘ growth of the human and 
material capital fumL 

Economic OiassificatioE of Expenditure. 

Before examining the ejects oi a distiirbaiice of budget e{|iiilib- 
rium, 1 must olfer an economic classification of expenditure, tin* objinu 
of wMch is to indicate the economic ellect of (‘veiy kind ol exp^m^e 
which a G-overnment usually incurs. On this basis thm'e seem lo lx* 
six Bxajor classes of expenditure as follows 

(1) Military (including Naval) exjKmdilure on dtdenei^ and 
internal security. This is a direct drain on tlie national 
dividend, and thus retards tiic growth id' tla» material and 
''’htonaW’ capital funds. War is always <iestructive of the 
isapitai funds ; at least so far as ^ociiity as a whole (inter- 
national) is concerned. 

(2) Expenditure on the civil udjuinistmtiou ■ nuuntenance of 
law and order, admiiustratjon of justice, and collection ol 
the revenues. Tlieso eHscntial services stabili^eAhc. fabric 
of CJovernment ; and iieither add nor detract from either 
capital fund, if honest and reasonably eflicieni. A corrupt 



or inefficient civil service and judiciary ill often reduce, 
and even destroy the incentive to work and saving, and 
thus are detrimen tal to the capital funds. [Jnderpayineiit 
of Groveniment officers relativeh" to Ihe standard of living 
to which their class has ])ecomc accustomed may be largely 
the cause of the (*orniption ; and tills result of attein])Hng 
to balance tlie budget must be carefully avoided. 

(S) lilxpenditure on the })eneticent services, ihe ciiief examples 
of wliich are public health and education, increases tlu‘ 
fund of human capital, ami direcily in proporiioii to the 
efficiency of the expenditure, 

(4) Exx)enditure on the indirectly productive services increases 
the fund of material capital, and indireclly also the fund 
of human capital by creating leisure for enjoyment and 
resources for maintaining the benehcent services. Examples 
of indirectly ])rodue1ive services are the agricultural 
departments and colleges ; ti^dinical and 1 rade iuBtruction ; 
maintenance of roads and other ]mblic works in good repair. 

(5) Expenditure on permanent works, such as roads, bridges, 
drainage channels, public buildings, and so forth. This 
directly increases the fund of inalerial capital. 

(ti) Expenditiu’e on the commercial services, siieli as the post 
and telegraphs, railways, irrigation canals, and all public 
utility services for which fees are charged inort* or less prt>*« 
portioned to service rendered. These arc part of the how 
of the normal economic life ; and in most cases the state 
undertakes them either on accomxt of their monopolistic 
character, or because the risk in investment of capitid is 
too great for private enferprise. Capital is invested on 
commercial lines, c., if it shows a return exceeding the 
rate of interest at wliich Government can borrow ; but the 
fact that Government lends its credit for raising capital is 
a factor tending greatly to augment the capital fuiicL 

Relative Growth of Biflerent Classes of Expenditure# 

Prime importance attaches to tlie relative rate of growth of (ex- 
penditure falling in each of thcvse classes. In a normally progress! v-'c 
country all classes of expenditure will tend to grow—not only absolutely, 
but relatively both to the general price-level and to population. It 
i>s obviously undesirable that expenditum in ehxmeB* (1) and (2), 
military and civil administration, should grow, except slowly ; and they 
should certainly grow much less rapidly than expenditure on classes 
(3), (4), and (5). As the revenue and expenditure on each commercial 
service should balance, if not show a profit, at least over a series of 
yearss I leave the commercial services out of account. 

More important than the absolute or relative amount of expendi- 
ture on each service is its efficiency ; and the marginal efficiency of an 
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increiiieiit of expenditure in ex])aiidirig the service %\ill depend on the 
aw-rage efliciency of tlie whole service . Bureaucracies have a ten- 
dency to over-organize themselves, and hy their size and, h}" the intri- 
cacy of tlie channels of work and threacls of cfonta'ol, to Ios<^ Trincli in 
efficiency and particularly in initiative till they function only in re- 
sponse to clamant demands on their attention, tlnless subjected con- 
stantly to crilicism they lose the ideal of seT\dce as an object of existence : 
and only a great emergency re-ai'oiiBes it. It follovrs that an increment 
of expenditure directed to re-organising, simplifying and re-cnlivening 
a service will at times be far iuore eiiicieut than an increment devoted 
to expansion. In fact an increment of expenditure on re-organization, 
if the effort be sustained, may enable ai:i elimination of personnel to such 
an extent as to save far more than the cost of the re-organization, and 
yet gain in efficiency. 

Causes of Deficits. 

The equilibrium of the budget may be sah%^erled. and a deficit 
result, from various causes, the most frequent of which may be tabulated 
as follows 

Increased expenditure caused by- 

(1) A tvar, or other extraordinary military expciuiiturc. 

(2) A considerable rise of the general price-kvcl ucce.ssitaliisg 

tile increase of salaries of ifovenuuent' sm’VatUs. 

(3) The gradual growth of expenditure on any or all of the 

public Bervices, due to prior commitments, such as 
graded pay. 

(4) Debiting to revenue tlie cost of urgently needcif perma- 

nent works, eacii in itself inconsiderable perhaps, hut 
the expenditure being properly of u caf)ital nature, 

Decreased revenue due to- - 

(1) I)epression of trade. 

(2) Widespread failure of crops. 

(3) Civil commotion. 

The remedy rmi.st, of course, be adjusted to the cause, and a careful 
analysiB of the cause or causes of a deficit is indispensahhx it may 
be found that two or three causes are acting together*, each pa-rtly rc\s- 
ponsible for the deficit ; or there may be a counteracting increase^, under 
some head of revenue, without which the deficit would have been larger. 
The analysis may conTamently be carried out by the graphic metliod,' 
plotting a Mstogi’am of each head of expenditure and revenue for 
10, 15 or 20 years back. If plotted on the logarithmic scale*^ any ex- 
ceptional rate of increase, or cessation of the normal rate of increase, 
will be immediately ap]^arent, and the causes thereof be aacerfcained by 
an inquiry into the detailed figures. , 

J"T ' ; — — r--- — . MU 1 

^ , explanation of the scale of by A L 

edxtioua ; mxi other teapt^hookis oh'Bt'jttistios, ' ' 
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Siicli an analysis of growtli of exj^enditure may he carried ont, 
of course, according to the ordinary budget heads and sub-heads now 
in use ; and in practice it would be, a.n onerous task to make a new 
classification of expenditure for the purpose. Yet the analysis cannot 
be considered complete until it has been carried to the [ioint ol separat- 
ing distinctly from one another all kimls of expenditure ^vhich belong 
to different economic classes, such as the six classes named above (pp. 4:2 
and 43). Only by such a, separation is if. possible to draw conclusions, 
as to the economic effects of [iroposed rtmiedies--- whether more 
rev^'eniie must be raised or retremdiment be erteeted in various services, 
and if so wliicli, by how miifdj, and by what means. 

Such economic analysis of ex])enditLire ought indeed to he the 
normal accompaniment of budget making, and not be confined to eras 
of enforced retrenchment. The various heads of expenditure need 
to be redefined and regrouped uc(u)rding to a classification which has 
an economic basis ; or at least a second version of the budget should be 
prepared on the economic basis to accompany the normal budget bused 
on an administrative classification. If this ])e done Government will 
have its attention jnore forcibly directed to tlie jjrobuble economic 
results of proposed re -adjustments of expenditure ; and the legislature 
and the public generally will be enabled to judge more easily fis to the 
justification or otherwise of increases of e.x])eiiditiire. or proposed reduc- 
tions, having in view the future economic welfare of the country. The 
economic classification would in fact exhibit the extent to which lloveni- 
meiit was eoatribiiting t(> the material and lumian capital fimas of 
the country, and promoting material and eultura] }>rogress. A true 
balance-sheet for the country could be prepared each year showing 
the improvement of its material vital and eultnxal assets: though' 
of euurse, hmuake it strictly true, a valuation of those assets which 
would be entered at cost, ar‘coi’diug to tlie <‘fficiency of the expenditure 
in producing the intended results would need to be made by statistical 
and other means. 


necessity of avoiding an Economic Deficit. 

1 he econouiic analysis of expenditure outlined m the precedim^ 
section will go a long way towards diBc<)vering ^vliether the country 
m experiencing an economic deficit or not. As ] have pointed out 
already (p. 39), there is no necessary connection between a financial 
deficit and an economic deficit, thouglu of course it is more likely than 
not that a financial deficit will be followed by an economic deficit as the 
result 01 retrenchment initiated on account of the deficit A financial 
deficit is, of course, liighly inconvenient : and if not rightly met, itmm^ 
We senoitsly prejudicial ecbnomiceffectK. Such efiects can be avoided 
by correct financial measures ; and it remains true, therefore, that an 
economc deficit, whether arising from retrenchment, or from permitting 
ine»(aeney to grow m the beneficent and indirectly productive sei^ 

, serious th^n u ii^iete^finaneial deficit, ’ 
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Tl\o eoiTert fLuaiuial ineaMues for oopinji; ui<ii a fniaiiein] deficit 
arc to cany on bv borrowing /row the public by sale ot TrcavSiiry Bills, 
and to hind, ibis floating debt at least once a yeai by the i^^ue to the 
puhlio of long ierni loan secutilies. By Ibis nictbod the financial defi'- 
('it doch noihing woTse llnui add to ibe uii productive peinianeiit) debt 
of the country. 

The wofht (‘X]M‘(]ieu(: lor jueetuig a deficit is inflation ot the ciUTcncy 
bv evoessive ish\u‘ ol paper or of token coins. Anotber ineaMii’<‘ some-' 
1 lilies adopted io hnance a d<‘ficit n to borruu Ironi a bank or bank'v, 
by a fixed loam or a fluctuating overdraft, or by discount] ng fibeasur} 
Bills vvitli the ]>ank. This method results in inflation of bank credit, 
and tluis ot bank deposits subject to cheque ; and the effect in raising 
the general jirieedevel is as bad as inflation of the currency. 

On the otlier hand, when the public luiys Tn^asury Bills there i.s 
no infiatiotL of currency or credit, unless the banks freely advance to 
the publie on the security of the Treasiuy Bills, which tliey should make 
a practice of doing as little as possible. The eflect of large issues ol 
Treasury Bilks on the money-market is dependent on what (Government 
does with ili(‘ money. If it i.s immediaielv banked and paid out from 
the Government account no stringency is caused : hut locking uji 
large funds obtained by loan in Goveminent Treasuries, or in the 
Imperial Bank, when tlie uncertainty as to dates and amounts of 
withdrasval of large sums makes it inisale for the Bank io hmd any 
('onsiderable part of it, will cause lemporary stringency. (Govermncnl 
transactions cun and shonid be arranged so as to avoid this result, 

Tlie result of funding the flouting debt is to trausler the loan secu- 
rities (f. e., 4Veasury Bills) from temporary to permanent holdem (the 
)>ilis having lan'orne long dated stock or bonds) and thus from trading 
and financial firms largely to private investors, many perhaiis, of small 
means, and representing all classes of the publie. Thus the ecsonornii* 
result is that ])art of the recurring expenditure of a deficit year, 'which 
is represented by the deficit, is now Te]>resented by loan stock or bonds 
i be animal interest upon ■which will absorb a small part of the comitryk 
revenue in all future years until redeemed. Such debt is unproductive 
in the sense that it has not been incurred in order i^o make permaneid 
works which would increase revenue directly or indirectly, nor to 
increase the '* human capital/’ The interesl on unproductive debt, 
is, of course, a burden on the country ; but not a serious burden 
eompamtiveiy ^ speaHng. A measured judgment veould te,gard the 
inflation ol the currency, or of credit by bank borrowing, as producing 
economic evils far greater than the creation of floating debt and its 
subsequent funding into permanent debi*. 

1 would go further and asHcrt that it may be a positive advantage 
for a country to incur a deficit and the eonsequeiit unproductive 
debt, if that deficit has been incurred by an increaBO of expenditure 
QU the beneficent services (public health and education) or on the 
indirectly productive services (such as the agricultural departments). 



Mie fund of “ liuman rapital is thorobv itiereaf^ed : and this will 
increase the effinencv of the people ^^o^]ceTs. besides to some extent 
directly raising their standard ot living and (apacit}' lor the higher 
fox'ms of errjovnient. '^Fhe outlay on ediKudion, healtli and agrieultine 
nndonbtedlv creates gradually an nnreased taxable capacity: and 
prohablv adds \o the coimlry's revenue after a fe\v ytuirs far incne than 
the interest on the debt representing the deficit or senes ol deficits. 
Expenditure on education and agnciiliuie etficiently a])] died gnes an 
indirect return <it a higli annual percentage. 

During many vears belore the nai it nas not iniuMpieni ly i 
case that the Derman hupeiial Govei nine nt was unable to balance its 
budget and met the deiicit by increase of its ])eTUunient debt. Ai the 
time ] used to be ])uzzled that this seemingly nnpTuclent finance bad 
apparently no ill-efTect on the country which with its rapidly growing 
inciustries and mercantile marine exhibiteil a pi os peri ty and rate of 
progress nnexamplecl exce])t in America. The <i\il administration of 
Germany was efficient af low cost- only its army was a great burden— 
and the beneficent and indirectly productive expendituie was also 
efficiently made, so that it doubtless yielded a big annual jiercentage 
of indirect revenue. Jfence jiromoting and extending the beneficent 
and indirectly productive services, even though it led to the necessity 
of borrowing, was in every way good policy. 

The ground is now ciear tor me to draw the conclusion lo tvhich 
this paper is directed, i havc^ shown that every normally progressivf‘ 
country becomes aecusfomed not only to the idea oi jirogrevss. but to 
some normal rate ot actual progrcNS vbicb is approximately maintained 
from year to ^^ear. Only in war-linn' and when tinancefcj betonu‘ sei- 
iously deranged is ibis rate of progress cinudced. I am not sioe that 
it is good policy to clieck this progress even in w'ar-time by curtailing 
the beneficent and indire<*tly productive services — oerlamiy not unless 
the enemy’s preHHure neces, sit ales a V(*ry heavy drain on man-power. 
J am (|uite clear, on the other hand, that notliing short ot a tremendous 
war should be allowed to interfere with the country's imrmal rate of 
accumulatioix of ‘''human capital.” To retrench expenditure on the 
beneficent and indirectly productive services merely because thexe is 
a prospect or certainty of a financial deficit is deliberately taiing an 
action which will produce an economic deficit. As 3 have tried to 
show", an economic deficit is the real thing : something which must 
adversely aSect the country in the near and by its cimmlative 

negative efiects, also in the distant future. An. economic deficit inu»s1 
be avoided, therefore^ even at the ex|}ense of incurring a financial 
deficit. 

Economies should be begun by an overhauling of the civil and 
judicial adminiBtrations, and by reducing military exjienditure by more 
efficient organisation. Whilst economies are being ivalised in these 
directions additional revenues may be raised by taxation, untib after 
two or three years, perhaps, the budget may be balanced agaiiu In 
the meantime financial deficits will be incurred, and these must be 
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funded into permanent loans. Tins may be done withoiii raisj^i\ing, 
liowever, if tlie financial deficit is not large in propoiiion lo I lie animal 
expenditure on tlie beneficeni and indireeily productive services : say, 
not more tiian one-balf of siieli expenditure. Tn India, tlie finances 
of the Central and Pro\dncial Governments must he eonsidered 
together for this piiry)ose. In any ease it is not the benefieeni and 
indixeclly productive services which shoiiici be stinted for money. Lei 
them be re-orgaiiised so as to secure grealei efficiency lor ilie expen- 
diture incurred ;bu1 to reduce thn branch of expenditure so astn impair 
in any degree tlie service leiidored. is bad national economy. In sonic 
direetions, e. g.. in public health and agriculture, additional expenditure 
would prove after a few years, so greatly reirumerative to the country, 
that it would be sound economy (and therefore, sound finance lor 
ilie greater includes the less) deliberately to borrow to finance them, 
whene%’'er ordinary revenue, afler due retrenchment of the least neces- 
sary expenditures, is insufficient to provide for these services. 

Finally let me safeguard myself by saying that nothing in this 
paper is to be into ryne ted as condoning a legislature or adniinisiratioii 
which fails to balance its financial budget. To go on incurring financial 
deficits year after year will add seriously and uawarrantably to the 
unproductive debt of the country ; and strenuous efibris ought lo be 
made by economies in administration and raising additional rcv<unie 
to avoid this. Whilst deprecating financial deficits, howTver, 1 have 
been concerned to point out that there is the likelihood of creating a 
wor.se evil by any kind of retrenchment which will lend to produce an 
economic deficit. This last must be avoided even at Ihe cost of 
incurring financial deficits during the period necessary to imng the 
country’s finances once again into erjiiilibrinm. 

A certain amount of discussion, principally on B'iseal Policy, took 
place during this Session. It was not reported. 

Gakbbk PiEttv : — At 4-15 p.rm the members of the Conference 
attonded a garden party given in their bononrin the Town Hall gtmmcls 
by the members of the Reception Committee. 
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Exmmim to rail¥#ay wariiiSHOFS. 

Members oi the .Bncifition a'^.embieci -vL ilie Univcrtaby Hall at 
945 a,m. ainl proceeded hi mc3lor kindly lent by m^mbirs of the 
Recepiion Commiltec and othcis, to ih. lluivvay WoiKliops. Moglmh 
pura. Tliey were coivJnchal onir Loto^ooti^»^ hoikhiops and the 
Carriage and Wagon Workdiop^ by ilie Oifir» is ai change. At 12 
noon members retinii^nl Lo Lahore, 

Second Day WEDIESDAY, MIUAF4¥ 17tli, 19E3, AFTEIIOQM 
SESSiOl. 

THE IfEW EGO10MI0S AID THE EASTERI OUTLOOK. 

By Professor Radhakanal Mookrrjee, ILA., Ph, D., 
JmxKKOYf Univekshy. 

Therein a growing recogiiii ion in 4i,e west ol iwo impoitaiit iimha- 
tions of modern economic seienee. In the tins t]>lar'« . economic prineipies 
have not progressed with the recent adviinces in hioiogv and psyeliology ; 
they have remained more or hsss a blend ol. hedonistic f»&ychology 
and utilitarian (dliics. An out-of-date associationist phycliulogy irs stdi 
the assumption of modem economic ojudysi.-’. Tiic‘ psytdioiugy of moti- 
vation, of individual and social bojja\ionr is still inaderjuatf hnecugnised 
it) economic tlicory which concerns itself ujth tlu" working ol one human 
motiv'e, and i.s apt to forget i hose external a^pecd of IjuiniiD paychologjg 
which represent xiian’s mLoiufold reaction to a conerelo euAironment, 
The newly develop^nl iiiBlinct psychology^ tleeidcdl^v exhibits a tendency^ 
away from intollectiialih/u and Uie inlorpretuiion of conduct by an 
enlightened holf-infcerest. Ecoiiomjcs, however, still bases its analysis 
on the explanation of behaviour hy rational motives, revealed by the 
logical introspection of the. older psychological scdiooi. It has thus 
reared up a system on a logical, nielhofl of invejstigation which is now 
obsolete and has taken only^ a fragjuieiit of real living man and a distorted 
jihadow of commercial oeonomv. 

' This limitation in method and analysis ia us a matter oi fact associated 
in the ago of steaiii and iron with tlio ideal of mechanical or geome- 
trfeal as opposed to vital or purposive efficiency^. This has sought quan- 
^ty rather.than excellence derived from individual variations in pioduc- 
^6n and eonsiunplion, and repressod some of those vital hud perennial 
instincts and im]ndses wliich are conducive to the development of per- 
sonality as well as of an all-round social welLheing. Such repression 
^ has led to the disturbance of the economic eqitilibrimiiin a wide-spread 
ij^dustrial unsettlement and tinresb ; and it is the aim of post-wax econo- 
mics to establish industrial peace as well as to correct that divorce of 
industry from art and from creative activity, and from the human and 
personahiote without which the finer cultural developments of personali- 
‘fy and humanity are impossible. 



li iK'eii not bo lolcl that wo liave now conic to recognibo that ceonoiiHc 
clEcicncy oxisfcb in Aariiic ol anc! in suhbervienco to an all-ionnd bocial 
and iiniiv:idRal well-being. But tliib tardy recogi^tioii awaits elaboration 
in spite ot the acliievonents of bocifitibin, both in economic fclieoiy and 
(iconomic practice. The post-war sciontific indubtiy ba*^ been shaping 
a programme for the satis fad ion ol tlioso vital iiistmcib ami standards 
hitherto reprcssexi in the ora of machine production But lilth‘ aitem])t 
is made to take these into account in economic ilieoiv. Ihi ‘ ])aienta] 
and family instincts have received little recognition horn the economist 
in his calculation of the standard of cBicieJit subsistence. In the t}i<s)3y 
of value, the cost ol production has not taken into account* the eiement 
of artistic workmanship as entering into the (|iiality ol^ the ])roduci, 
while in the demand for commodities, the estimate ot utility has missed 
the value derived (roin the satisfaction of ivsihetic impulse. The 
theory ol production has ignored the instinct ol cunstiuetiveness cjr 
creative ness which infusion with the instinotH oi seIl"»sx:])iession and 
masiory are to-day becoming manifest in the altemyii of the labourm's 
to seek control over tlie industrial nianagoinonl. Our (s\pandiiig soeiul 
syinpathy and tlie herd instinct similarly dejiiand tlui miK‘rgenc<» of new 
economic concepts such as co-operative productivity and ethical cumi- 
])etition, which mark the transition of the economic^ process to a 
biological as well as to an ethical plane. Lack of co-ordination indeed 
characterises economic analysis which cannot lift the problems of procliiC”- 
tion and distributi<}n from the merely mechanical and fdiysic'al plane. 
And in the exclusively mecdiauical point of view liow easily and conpda- 
cenbly the elements and factors are separated. The economif* jii'uceHses 
siiGiifd not be looked at from the point of view of the mnpioyerb or of tk* 
employees alone, as has BtilJ been the wont of modern economics, neo- 
classical or revolutionary, but should be broad based u]>oii tlu», funda- 
mental values of concrete hmmin life. Import.aut applications hme 
been recently made oi physiology and psychiatry, seeldng to fning about 
an increase oi oflieiency and welfare oi the workers. In business sale niid 
induHtrial management, in losBiming industrial fatigue and in measuring 
intellectual abilities, the role of the consulting psyidiologtcol examiner 
is gradually recognised by the industrial ]}lantB, which are (‘oming to 
take into account the efficiency virtue of attending as stiitdJy to their 
human outgo as to tlioir human int^ake ; of even Hcdeeiing workers 
on the basis of natural fitness and considering the problmn of promotion 
upon lines of vocational psychology, Glinies and pi tills are sped alls- 

ing on the treatment of industrial accidents and di>s{niHeH, and the study 
of diseases m their relation to occupational conditions. The concept 
of mass medicine, samiaiioii and social welfare lias ceceived s|iceial 
emphasis during the war ; iho sociological view of industry is gaining 
ground, but all this itas failed to change the trEdiiional apju-oach to 
economic theory, which was fixed by the Eicardiane-eonomisiB wdio wrote 
and flourished in an age which had small responsibiiiticB for its great 
undeytakingB. 


Thera has certainly dawmed a conception of the complexities and 
'ties of the psychological and technologlca! factors of modern 
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iiidmtry, and of tlie diifereiico« in the calculus of j)x‘olxictioii tlifjy bring 
about, but economic analysis remains still satis lied with the pre&enta- 
tion olthe simple iormiila ol Land, Labour and (Japilal. Similarly, the 
theory of distribution ftili ignores not only the intcrdcjxondence oi the 
factors of ynoduclion but also the costs oi maintaining tiioir constant 
how whicli are the first charge of the iiidnstiial establislimenl. The 
deficiency has been brought to the front especiallv in tlie theory oL wages. 
The post-war social conscience is demanding lair and living wages foi 
ail grades of labour as a matter of practical economic policy and legisla- 
tion, But theories die hard. They are like the demons of the Kaina,- 
yana who fought on the bellies when iheir liancls and their stiunps w<>ie 
off. The theory of wages t'tiil clings io the conventional concept of 
marginal or specific productivity of labour which does not adequately 
recognise the fact that labour as an agent ol prodiietion must not show 
an ebb and tide but a regular and constrnit outflow and inflow. And 
this is possible only when the industrial ]>lant recognises its responsi- 
bility towards the renewal of labour as a group in tlie ]>roductive process. 
The dynamic concept of economies refuses to be satisfied with anything 
lass than a complete recognition of the above factor. This implies, 
again, a transformation of the economic concept ol the siandard of file 
to an ethical and normative concept, demanding the co-operaliim of each 
class involved in the productive ]-)roeess lor the deicrmiiialion of the cosis 
of maintaining the worldngman's families in diflerent regions, kinds and 
grades of employment. Fair wages should be delcnninod in theory 
not merely with reference to local condilions ol employment in specific 
regions and occupations but also wuth releronce to the profits oi* the 
industrial establishment as a whole and as ])aTt ol the national system o1 
production of which labour is an integral part. 

Modern economic iinresi all liinges upon the* fact that the high cost 
of living, an after oflect of the w^ar, has encroached upon the labourers’ 
means ol subsistence ; and unless the industrial establishments take upon 
themselves the responsibiliLy ot the recou|)inent of labour as a produc- 
tive groux> production will bo paralysed. This is specially true In the case 
of the present phase ol industrial iransition in India. Labour in tJie 
east, ill our mills, mines and ])lantations has not yi't weaned itsedf from 
rural and communal standards, and has ospeciall}?" been showing symp- 
toms of a morbid ])athoIogy wdiieh should bo treated in a sympathetic 
spirit that must seek to cure the ills of labour in an alien environment. 
The east has still preserved certain vital valncvS and standards, which 
may yet be utilised in a saner and more righteous industrialism. We 
are gradually witnessing tlie emergence of a new' industrialism which is 
based on the recognition of human values and standarck, but this lias 
been as yet unaccompanied by any real changes in the a]>proaeh to 
economic theory. 

In no other aspect has economica ignored more the standards oJ 
the east than in its urban predilectiona. In the east agriculture is 
fundamental, the source of liveliliood for throe-fouriJiB of its population, 
and its ^ social values are duly recognised though at present the tendency 
to subsidise urban development at the expense of agriculture has begun 
to be manifest as in the west. Both in Great Britain and the United 
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States of ATiu';rieu,^iioariy twu-tMrd.s of tiiiv livr mi IIh* riii».\s uud 

toWBSy and tiie movomeiit to tlie city had procsnaltal apace. 11 ic Jcjw 
birth rate and high mortality as well as pli\v-iu]ogic;d dtyiaii«.?rat ion tif 
urban popiilatioBS mean a continuoas dotcvh).ra.fiun of ilia race and of 
the leYel ol emhsation. The war has timghr- tJiai tlic subjedion of 
agricuitiiie to crises due to urban profit eers TiMiichonu* a tird'l liio far 
in the wrong path of urban parasitism, and ifatre bas un a.ppre- 

ciatioB. of the values of agriciilturo, its rirhor rcvauls <>i satishanioii 
for the normal human instincts, and its bnaier oullnoL to tin' |'»rugri?Hs 
of the race. Bconoriiits has been tlve formidatioii urban ‘mteresls 
and strivirigSj which ha.ve always ic^pJoded uac^li ul Imic yivin/ us the 
picture of mutual conflict. To eccmoniihts land luis been ;i nien^ agtml 
of production, a form of xunperty or Muaitii as aihs;tjny itUiUstiy and 
tazatioa, and not m an environiueiit withiii wldcii is scs in lianuoiiious 
Betting the normal life of civilised man, a, tiehi Idr tiie nxeiviae lU' the 
iustinetB connected mth home-niakiug and cousii'ueiivcut'shSj whici} 
have played the xnamarj)" piart in dcnuloping and irmintainiiig eiviiisa» 
tion. The want of ix^i’ceptioii on the part of the eeuntnuistH (if the 
relations of agriculture, to other forms of inunau adivity has inude Ihf 
science bo barren of results towards engenic and <nqtsychi(* rt'constnir- 
tlon; and nothing will tend more to bring ahour |>j'aeti(fal adjnsf lueiit. 
of human relations and activities than the ueorieniatlfm of lun rusiicc 
‘f.c.s the. coricuute foioh)gi{ud, luiniuii-iriterest pciiit of view, Kvtm suciuh 
ism has aclox^ted ilui wrong ])sy(diology in olalion to lamb Ihni by 
the passions of the landless prohdu.riat,, socialism Jma (oiipfiasismi the 
abuses arising from urban Jaud iuonopoly, and propuses cvim to take 
away land from farmers^ and eoiiti'ol it like un ^ \i ot I usti'y from the 

city. The repression of Hindi a normal iuHtinei as hind'diungm’ has 
caused mob~oiitl)irrsts, while the attempt to (\sta])JiBh urban proloia** 
riat dictatorshix) over agriculture has wreedeed hirming aJid lU'ban iranm- 
factoius in Bolslievik Eussia. Thus 1ms abstract reasoning md, at 
naught imxierative human and social vahacs. An inter-dependent system 
of rural and urban economy and exchange fain aloint maintain t:he struc- 
ture of civOiBafcion. Thfi rural community mo venienl and the co-opera- 
tive organisation are thus in the lortdtont of social programmes to 
arrest the disintegrating tendoneies of urbanism, 'rim normal balance 
between agriculturej niamifactures and eommereo- has l>oou disturbed 
everywhere by the ac^tion of mercantile rings and symlicutos wiio spcjcin 
late in crops^ heedless ol the requirernonts of food consiunptioii of the 
agricultural population. Commercial parasitism is seen in its w^orst 
forms in tropical regions where abundant ehoap labour is utiliaod by 
wMte capital with a maximum of commercial activity and urban profit. 
Bural progress starts from, rural self-sufficiency and conaifitB in a rota- 
tion of niiiltiplo crops, while one crop Bystein mmi while it leads to 
over-produetion does not load to the satisfaction of the manifold 
needs , of , a relatively simple ' agricultural community* In . one 
cirop systems of agncultixre as .in tea, coffee, cocoa,,, jute,, - rnbboT 
apd .hemp' plantations In’ the tropics we find a close approxima-. 
■tfoA'to factory methods and regulation along with 'the xise of' .slumB 



aud sweated labour even in the loidsi u£ a spars^ populatioin Tiie 
one-crop system in Africa and Asia lias been an agency ol oppression 
and a cause of agricultural depression, and agricultural crises and 
famines show the dalig'ers o£ urban exploitation. Indeed the acute 
problems of inter-racial econoiiiies connected with the exploitation of 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions arise on aeeoroit of the clistuTbance 
of tlio nomiai oqiiilibriuin between ugrienitiire, manufacture and cmn- 
morce. Economics ought to ap])reciate better the general need of 
better relations between urban and rural interests. Civilisation must 
conserve the fundamental educaMoiuii values of agricAiltiiTe.'** But 
economics entirely ovm’looks them, a.nd in its emphasis of urbanism 
iguores many other elemental iiistiucts and dee])er satisfactions of 
human nature. 

In an adtuirable analysis ol contemporary economic thought, 
Professor Better han recently shown the limitation of what he terms 
price economics, wliich has very tena.c!oiis roots and sjmnig vigor- 
ously ill the writings of authors whore it had been blasted leaf and 
branch, lie exainrruis especially the dihemiTut of Alfred Marshall, the 
iiibueiiee of. whose book on economics teaciting in India lias not been 
quite healthy as encouraging an unreal and Bpeciilative outlook. In 
his price economics, Marsiiai! is a faithful guarxiian of Tiicardiaxiisni, 
though the liainan element evident in his fMi(|uiries and digressions is 
perhaps the firmest foundafion of itis reputation in spite <jf his eclecti- 
cism in matters of principle and his apologies for thfi Bopliistries of 
Eicardiaiiisra. The neo-classicists still talk i:hitnlefc-like with the skull 
of an ehete liicardianittm on the one hanrh and the spec-ire of the 
economic man on the (vtlim-. Prulileins of banking and currency, of 
price iiuctuations and crises may be expressed in luonetary or 'mathe- 
maticaf terms but they touch only the fringe of the real economic in- 
terest. Pot certain piir]>oses averages and indexes .may be absolutely 
uiele^H. As a statistician obsorvos, an average or a-ii index cannot be 
used when the exact wage, conditions of an industry or a locality is the 
fact to be ascertained. But for the stud3"' broad tendencies, an 

average still represents a ve.i\y (‘unvenioiit method and when th<*. tencleney 
studied applies to many industries and man}'' localities, rioi.Mug can 
supplant an index number. It must alsc) bo remembered that averages 
and index numbers should ]>e applitnl not merely to the stud}-' of the 
world of labour as a whole but also more usefully to the investigation 
of wages and hours of labour in different occupations, localities and 
grades of employment, even as the new^ economic* psychology should 
obtain its data from the variety and heterogen6it;y of types of labour 
ajid its behaviour, and their relation to the teelunlogical conditions 
of particular industry. Thus the average and index have and must 
have reference to one of the important issues of a, concreta economic 
environment and its diverse and specific roaetiona on man and his wel- 

the . educational valuea of agriculture see O. F* Goo.k’» City and Country/’ 
and ** Journal of Heredity/’ March and April, 1921, and my ** Foundations of 
Indian, • Econo nUos/* Conclusion; and Principles ol Oomparatl¥fe Economies/^ 
Ohap.IV, VoL'2, 
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fare. Tlie matliemj;tical and the statistical method in order to be 7ise£nl 
must shoot forth tendrils of human tendency; and, indeed, the new 
method must elude a graphical or maUioinatical r(‘pr( senhitioii inas- 
much as Iniroan motives and tendencies cannoithe niossured tjuaiifci- 
tativelj because of their element oi uncertainty^ and oi the (piaiitative 
difference from the sirandards oJ measureirient proposed. Even il we 
admit the measurability, these would have to be regarded as hinctions 
of such o large number of variables that any exact calculation will lie 
rendered impossible. The fundamental basis of the new method will 
be the priiicijde ol adaptaticjii, whicli being the essence of all economic 
tendencies, exhibits a manifold variety in diverse (3Cononiic groiqis and 
situations. The conventional method of Ireatmont is but tm instance 
of geometry nibbling at th€3 skirts of living issues. The relations ol 
raen to goods and to their enioyment, the choice of industry and ol 
profeHsioB, the satisfaction value derived from ]irodiietion as ii crea- 
tive activity and from consumption of material goods as a mode id 
enjoyment, social and individual valnaiion, the concrete economic 
situation with its complex processes and phenomcma and tiuni' rem*- 
iion^ on man and his motives and welfare, these and other problems 
which gravitate round the very centre of economic interest cannol he 
moulded in a Proenstean bed of chissical or neo-classifuil formuhe, 
averages or indexes. In no other age, indeed, have er-onomie ilioories 
been so much discredited and distrusted as during and after the war 
because of the obstinate attempt to interpret (‘onende problems mul 
issues of life in tornis of mechanistic valuation. Tlu^y Imvc' been regard- 
ed as inadequate by administrators on the one hand, and abstract and 
dogmatic by the revolutionaries on tlie othei\ 

Its effects have been no less harmlnl than that of tlie metaphysi- 
cal iheoiy of the state as propounded byEerman political pliilo.sofdiers. 
The abstract concept of th(3 economic man, empty of content , clothed 
with the form of rationality the demands of competitive indusfntdisin, 
the ninctaentii century phase of wostiuTi economic rev(dufion even ns 
the Hegelian theorv of politicos I obligation laitcniy came to justily I hi* 
autocratic demands of the Prussian bureaucraev. Tlie limdiHm ol 
economic abstraction, \vhieh has found it.s modei’n champion in Marshall 
and his school, has been associated with a gos])el of duty, Hepaiaited 
from empirical purposes and results, which has gagged tfu* vital impuIseH 
and values of individuals us well as of society at largo, Brilisli 
economic metaphysics, if I may coin the term, fares no better in this 
respect than the post-Hegelian ]x>litical philosopliy ; bc^ih set up us 
realities statef^ and social economic laws imyrnrsoiml and aiiim bp and 
lording it over the deeper and the dynamic ydxascs of human life. And 
here again the corrective would lie as in the case, of the German idea 
of the state to go back to the reallBation of the wholmiess and compIei<3- 
ness, rather than the xinity of the group. And this realisation will 
bring in its turn the recognition of th<s group as a dynamic and integra- 
tive reality or the body intermediate between the Biato and the indivi^ 
dual which will he the bedrock upon which mw eeonomie thought 
must stand. 



Tile root lallacy in economic tlicory lieh mucii deeper, Econonm* 
analysis lias not as yet weaned itseii irom tlie obbession oi the Darwinian 
theory oi comjielitiini and natural selection which liab made nineli 
of the competitive system aniom» animals and neglected the eo-Dperaiiv(‘ 
system in organic evolution. This lias strengthened and heiui strenglh- 
ened by the older interpretation ol individtiai beliaviniii by latioiial 
motives. Indeed both these >strands o! tlioiiglit are haidiv disceiniblc, 
in the web of economic individualism, wdiich the economists Jiave woven 
and which has cast its spell over every field of luuiian endeavour. 
That s])ell lias now been broken fitter tiic strife and unrest which follo-w^wi 
the unregulated development of capitalism aiiid fiiiancidlism with its 
inevitable nemeses of individual and social revolt. And to-day in the 
west we see tentative experiments oi groii]) iorination whicdi seek to check 
.the evils associated with the centralised absolutist si iiictiires in polity 
and industry. But co-operative production has ceased to progress wliile 
organised unionism subordinates co-o]ierativ(‘ political lines to class 
interest and practically abolishes the older political order. Guild social- 
ism and syndicalism are to-day each loudly advocating schemes of re- 
organisation on the basis of the group organisation ol the economic life. 
In all these schemes of industrial reconstruction, however, the inheren 
rights of groups are asserted and emphasised in tin* same way as tlie 
natural rights of the economic individuals of the hmsez faire days while 
ill the attemjit to bridge the gulf between the labourer and the Capitalist, 
the unskilleci proletariat and the specialised worker, the social strile is 
repeated in another and perhaps a more extended field by ranging the" 
forces of production against the army of consumers and brain workers. 
This will be the inevitable result ol adopting the syndicali*si plan of the 
substitution of the economic control of producers for parliamentary 
control by the consumers. T^he guild socialist’s notion of two states is 
similarly inadequate for it does not present a practical solution of the 
difficulties that wdll arise in case of the conflict lietween the federation of 
trades and guides on the one hand and the organisation of the consumers 
on the other. 

The new economics must base itself on a more adequate theory 
ot group-life and relations. Guild socialism and syndicalism break Uf) 
the economic man into divergent and conflicting fragments which refuse 
to reunite in the political order. Socialism invokes the all-obtrusive 
authority of the state, with its inspection, and inspectors, for comjjelling 
their co-operation in the exercise of the general will of the community it 
represents. Indeed all these movements originate from a vicious 
hypostasis of man and his functions ; only the calculating^ and hedonistic 
man of the classical days has yielded his place to an aggresisive and 
intimidating economic man. The new economics will avoid these 
fundamental errors and base itself on a new typo of groupdife which 
takes into account the whole man and fuses any divergent and conflicting 
interests by placing the individual in the commttnal centre and the 
communal interest in the centre of the individual life. It will develop 
concepts of man as an evolving social being, who satisfies his needs by 
complex social co-operation and whose activities are not so mechanical 
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a.H the thcor}' of compctitioji usHiimcs. TIhssc* spring Imm the deeper ajid 
more elemental impulses, wliich determirie <K*onomi(‘ stinidards and 
institiitions atid ].)iaec the. life, economic iu a liar^jiioiuous setHng of i.hc 
(5o!lective life of the (a)nimimit 7 . Ecrmomics will tluis satisfy the in- 
evitable and growing deina.nd of I he corporate social [>er,sonaIily of mam 
so much repressed ]iy tla;^ luoileru economic organisation. fn<k:ed we 
are witnessing to-day far~rea.cbing changes in tlie ecoiiomic organissHon 
itself. Industry is houud to he co-operative, and crcaiiivr in a umt‘h 
fuller measun* than wo. novv imagine. hitur'* does noi belong lo 

State-socialistm for we already se(^ a niuveniemt in tln^ wesf- towards iJie 
dide.gation of the anthority of the state to the great tiude anions. 
nationalisation of imhuhry in the phase at ]uvsent before the industrial 
leaders has obvious ditiiculties. Yet through sofhdi sin ami .synch* 
calisin, Guild socialism and organis^al unioiiism the we.st is rf.caddy 
a.ppx’oaeliirig lou'ards the new industry a.nd the new society in ^vd.^clit|le 
industrial grou]Ks will be ])(>tttn‘ oriented ami the.n^ will he neat her any 
industrial, coiiipraniise and forced acupiiescencc resultitig in strikes a,n<l 
lockmais nor any dissociation of the groups involving (eamomic and 
Sficiai aiianrhy. 

To-day tlu^ new grouj) psychology, the new ethiics. the m^w pcditic^s 
and the imw jurisiwridenee are all i)ased on a new cojicepiion of juodes 
of association and of iutegra.ted individuals acting in grou]>s. hbey urn 
all giving up the, tattered garuumts of the oineleeiitii century figment of 
the isolated man though owing to an imperfect concept i<>n, r>f syntlunsf?. 
the. sectional view of the sochd organism is reapp<uiring i?r other gtdses. 
Indeed the whole, antidntellectiiah.stic tcuuieucy and tin* ireud rd 
j>hilo.sophicni thought towards Plunilism iia ve swept away the basis of 
that logical abstraction on wliitdi c‘conomicB still .reside The re-iustate- 
rnent of: man's composite personality and tin*, healtlpv ami the progress- 
sive group life a.nd development insisteutlj^ demamis more adequat.f? 
and corroc-t economic concepts. Tins demand is being met in other 
hiimanistio atudicB, bub economics still obstinately refusc‘s il. 

But a Ear more important de.feet in logical anfdysis mises ou account 
of the neglect of wider cultural groups or types lhat comprehend Uie 
entire life of races and peoples other than the purely Bur-.Aoauhauii ‘who.«?c 
rich, 'soc.iul and eco.iiomic experiments have no less a 8ignificnii<.;e in, the 
evolution «)f world life. Economics has not hithiwio siiirK'iently taken into 
the account diversity of ejivi.ronmeiits and the variety of 
and ecamomic values of ciiltxu'al groups and r<‘gionSj and dilTe,rent; social 
and histone vsericB in differesitt environments. The impact between the 
east and the west lias in rcicont years given birth to the scienc{.NS of corn- 
pamtivo ethnology and jimspnidencc3 ; the types o! eoinmunolisin in 
Asian polity have been an eyoopenct for th,e western student of politieai 
uvoIaliaB, while the economicj orga.nisatio:ns of the east have no less a 
significance for eeonomistB. Social and cultural Aiitluojiology has come 
to discover a variety of social values and Hfe-schemes but eeonomica still 
olings more or less to an analysis of western social history. The normal 
type of evolutions are furnished by the social history of Western 
Europe chiefly the phase known as industrialism; and all ecotioroie forms 



and institutions wliicli do not conforra to it are regarded o,s priraitive and 
rudimentary. The mhuenee of conditions whicli diher by their (pialitVs 
quantity and order of succession are thus ignoredo 

Confining ourselves strictly to the >spliere of economic forces and 
institutions, we find in India a differential level and gradation of wages, 
which is not maintained by conipetition but is customarily adjusted to 
the standards oC subsistence that take into account the needs of the 
family and the conditions of craftsmanship in our village communitu^s 
and different classes or castes of labour. The Indian agrarian organisa- 
tion has similarly rested on the basis of tlie association of tlie peasant 
with a liomostead, so far as ])ossible a liereditary one, and a few acres of 
land. Accordingly, the family instinct of the Indian for the fixed 
homestead and appurtenance of land 1ms pre v^ented the rise 
and development of the economic rejit as a separate and separable 
share of a landlorcb being merged in the farmer’s earnings, or the 
communal share tliereof, and lias given to Indian rent the character of 
revenue or assessment for protective services rendered whether by the 
State or the village community, or some constituted local functionary. 
The strong communal tie has also iin])osed certain limitations on the 
individual ownership and use of land by emphasising communal rights 
and duties. But the olianges brought about during the dismemberment 
of the Moghnl Empire and the iin])ortation by the early British adminis- 
trators, brought up in the school of Bentham and Bicardo, of individtialis- 
tic ideas of property into Indian land revenue settlement liave superseded 
the old Indian notion of rights of different grades possessed by dih'erent 
classes of the community in one and the same land. These have intro- 
duced landlordism with ])ropnetary rights as well as the free transfer or 
alienation of land, which was not previously allowed except with consent 
of the family, the village comnumitVj etc., and have created the cliaxac- 
'tcristic phenomena connected with economic rent. More alarming i>s 
the emergence of a class of land labourers, the counterpart of the wage- 
earning proletariat/ of the West, who fill our mines, factories and plan- 
tations. The fast increase in recent years of this class in some of the 
provinces is a ])roblem iilike of the administrator and the economist 
on account of the social disintegration it is associated with* 

But it is not merely the social tradition which has given a cliarac- 
teristic mould to eastern economic organisation that has been ignored ; 
other formative factors, such as the geographical or climatic, have been 
equally lost sight of. The scale of consumption, for instance, is adapted 
to a particular geographical environment’ The true theory of food 
values can thus be formulated only after a comparative investigation 
into the dietary of di£erent peoples. The level of the nitrogenous equili- 
brium is different among diifeent races. Certain races have dived 
and done well with small starchy and sugary food. The importance of 
the natural organic salts and vitamines is also not sufficiently recognised. 
If wo have the right balance of these, we. may need less protein and lesB 
■■ calories. Again, many other factors are to be taken into consideration^ 
besides the amount of body weight, climate and so forth, The very 
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limited dietary of tlie Cliiiiese and the Inflian siiggestR thfit wliile not 
coridemniiig aitogetlier the orthodox theories of food values, at least 
as regards the hody-building foods, and the ^ natural salts and 
vitaniines, we may he j^repared to hncl that a far smaller at 

least of jirotein and of the calories, will suffice provided that certain 
other conditions be fnlfilled. 

in India cUnicai researches tend to show that the h^vel of proteid 
consumption which is sufficient for heaitliy subsistence and normal 
efficienc}^ of an adult stands much lower than the same level for the 
European adult, being 00 to 70 per cent, of thi^ lattorVi rcnpiirm 
mcnts. This has important bearings not only on tlie natures and 
standard of our consumption and nutrition hint also on tiie conditions 
of employment of labour generally. Our Tuetabolic changes and the 
processes of was!) and repair connected witJi cell stmage and cell dis- 
chargee, necessitate not intense and intermit-terit spirits of energy init 
slow, steady leisurely work. This is partly also th<* ciiaracter of lloii- 
goloid consumption and metabolism. Accordingly those lines of manii- 
factuTing industry or typos of organisation of labour which re<(uire 
long hours of steady, equable work and admit also of hisiirelj’^ disejigage- 
ment at intervals are peculiarly suited to the, Indian laiauirer, who has 
been known to heat his European compeer in siicdi forms of labour in 
the actual history of Britisli Colonial devedopment. In the reecnit 
history of fact.ory industries in India we iLa\x' too often witnessed the 
d6teri<matif)n and degradation of labour, due: to the violation or neglect 
of these priniary conditions, and the universal eoinpiainl of Jihli-numa- 
gers regarding Indian labour are traceable to tiie instinctivo eiforts of 
the labourers to correct the maladjustment in the fields of liiologieal 
and Bocioiogieal adaptation alike. This is als() respfmsilile ffw the 
devedopment of the wor]d\s worst slums in our mill -areas, the vse<^dplots 
of vice and disease, wlu'.re the sanitary dangers of excessive agglomera- 
tiuiiH of popuiation have b<Mm accentuated by cHrnatic eondition.H of 
heat and moisture though our climate itself provides natural :i'emedial 
agents like sun and rain, if only the ]dan ui open-' air and out-dour liiV 
eoiild be imported into our close-built and cliawls. Examples 

of economic and social inalad jus tinent are too muneTOim lo mention, A 
process of substitution, super-imposition or imitation is manife^st in 
such phenomena of economic i-ransition, characteiistie of the East, ns 
the disparity b<d;weini rural and urban economic standards, the dodiue 
of cottage industries, the system of explorative advances, rack-renting 
and nofi-occux>ancy tenancy as well as tho development of <'ity econoiny 
and exchange irftlependent of and sometimes antagonistic to agricultur- 
al life. Abnormal phenoinona are those of the ernployment of forced, 
penal or decoyed labour, coiidcmned to work in insuBitajy luinea and 
noxious plantations, excessive ruralisation, a elmraoteiislie of ecemo- 
mfo backwardness or excoKSsive urbanisation, a charaeteiistie of economic 
paraBitism, or agmn, the control of currency by capitalistic and financial 
ipteesta.: More important politically speaking aie the phenomena of 
coafflot of eeorLomie types such as those of tho prohibition of Jmmig?a- 

dr of free invpoited labour of blacky brown or yelkw stocks as in 



Aluorica, Australia, East and Moutli Ai'rica or ihc. Jorerd roseivatiou tji 
vast areas in dill’ereiit contiuciits. Asian labour wMcIi Jias taken a 
prominent part in tlie early development ol tlie Cokmies is now soiiglit 
to be excluded on grounds of political expediency, and tlie economic 
argument is advanced tliab it tends to lowej* the standard of life and 
Gonsumx->tion of the European labourer tlioiigli the lattei is higher tlian 
tlie requirements of the region. But the claim of the Chinestq Ja]jancs(' 
and Indian labourer to participate in the reclamation of Central and 
Northern Auvstralia, of the Bantu races, su])pl(mieiited if need he by the 
Indian stocks, to convert the wildernesses of Central and Eastern Africa 
is the claim of nature adjudged by science and ratified by hnmanitj^ 
And if international economics ]jerpetuate the demands for the open 
door and the claims of indnstrialism to exploit the tropical regions of the 
East, the banged door in the West must be thrown ox)en, and the claims 
of the Indian agriculfcurists, miners and traders in South Africa and 
America, and of the Mongoloid lieojiles of the Central Asian Steppes to 
take part in the pastoral and agricultural development of tfie Canadian 
and Alaskan wilds must be recognised. Cognate in nature are the 
phenomena which arise in the tropics out of an ill-regulated intercourse 
between rudimentary and advanced economic types, which lias brought 
about the deterioration of whit<i! stocks as well as demoralisation and 
suffering and sometimes slov/ f-:xtiuction of black |)eoj)Ies. Nature has 
decreed that human evolution should include a colour scheme which is 
an essential factor in the adaptation of man to his surroundings, and 
which is an outward and visible indication of his fitness fur life under 
certain geographical conditions. And the time has. come for interna- 
tional legislation and supervision to ratify tlie judgment of nature. 
In protection and segregation, in reserve and assignment to locations 
of particular races, in shut door or ojren door, the ]>rohleins should be 
approached in the light of a scientific humanitarianism. This iicces- 
sity will be felt in sprite ol; the gradual and increasing control of indus- 
trialism by labour, for whatever promise international socialism may 
hold out, even groups of labourers are ready to exploit weaker grouxis of 
workmen. The new imperialism will recognise sooner or later the 
necessity of international control and supervision to protect the rights, 
liberties and welfare of coloured labour, and to revise land and trade 
policy in the plantations so that tlie social organisation may evolve 
unimpeded in the mutual adaptation of stock and clime. Eailway, 
•mining and trade rights will be secured by concession companies, and 
loans, national or international, will be advanced, so that the economic 
education of the immature or less advanced races of the world will 
proceed apace. And the benefits of such economic infercourse will be 
not merely material. The Indian and the Cliinese communal couBciotm- 
ness, and its works and experiences will utilised in a new industrial- 
ism that will supply the driving force and initiative to the old commix- 
nalism and re-educate and renew it by the schemes and hiethods of 
group organisation now being advocated in the West. The implied 
socialisms and humanisms and the variety and \utality of group-life in 
China and India will furnish valuable data for the present mdustrial 



loGonshiic’lioii oil (ho W< si <is a^iiailtuidl me! imhislii il ( o up^ la 
iioii, and sell goMnrimeui m mdustr\, atcojchiig io ilii i^uild ^aialisi 
01 syndicalist plan will be iisclul in the levival oi the mW iges and the 
organisation and fedeiation oi mdiistiial couimuiiiius in E istmn tonn 
mmialism Thus li is tliif ilieie will eintige a iiii world 
ot economy^ m winch nipeiioi and bnhw iid ]Kopk wil! Ik Ip aw 
<iiK)tliei ni tho evploitation and di^tribulioii of «li( woills tinldul 
resources and the moial lesointe both ot the West un! (lie j. isi uiU lx 
utilised m now economic and social e\poiuuents loi bnngiiij: jwace cind 
lutmony to a discordant and rli liaded Immainis i1 is Uiu nid 
that Oomparative Econoimc*^ will have in viev\, and it sei k^, to uhn 
it not only by an investigation into individiul and soi i d inoli\ ition as 
inipelhng economic activity but also ascending by a wnh i s\ntliesis ul 
liie and history into the diveigent economic values ol ddleual coltma! 
gioups and legions a& niombeib of the economic fodeiai ion ol humajiii} 



Discussion ON M. MOOKIRJEE^S PAPER* 

Mr Bhiilja aitti Di MooL ijec liid siiiiimaiiserl ilie rujiituts 
uf Ills piper said that hi iaikd to midcistaiid why Di Mookcjjee 
should have selected the Oiieni a tin ( ustoduiu ot tiu sdeiicc oi 
giouy> hie, and poiiiied out that the lusloiy oi Itiissia was a 

stnluiig illustralioji of x country %\1ik1i uixnagid all economic and 
yiohiicai institutions on i gioo]) basd Ih poinid out that gioupdilc 
cM^kd 111 Gerniaiiv also Ik tlienncut on to sa> that co operation 
cLd not begin m [ndia but in Gerniui’v, and he -.hewed hoiv it also 
Soiinshed in Fiance Ih iciiuig to Mlligi Panchayats he said that 
these mstitutions could not po'-siblv iloinisli unless new lih‘ wexe 
liiftised into them md that ] 3 iaciicxll> nw ant convciting them into 
nexA/ institutions Finallv he said that la tailed to und( island how a 
sjbteiu of Indian Economics oi Oin iital Economics could be built up 
Oil loca] doctmies; local ideas and local tlieoiies 

Upv Moukliull by way ot u ply said ihat a ujmpicx tyucfoiion 
liad been introduced about the difUiencc in group hie oigaiiisatioii as 
between India and the West, and pointed out that the Instoiy ol the 
iOth centiiiy econoniK and sociil Iitc in llie West Ji id been a hniory oi 
ovei-ceiitialisatnm Again tin I ndustixal Ik volution had Inoughtwith 
it a scheme of hie based on ccononiic individuabiy a‘- a icbult of which 
all those customs and usages winch c \isted m the old \illage coimiuaii« 
tn^s had been brushed asicle Ik ic gietted kc' could not exjdaiii in detail 
the vaiious points laiscdin the discern sion as he* had to iuii ioi Ins tiain. 

Mr Kill m concluding tin discussion said that wlnle recog- 
nising the (‘Visit ucc oi village giouyis they nuist leniember that 
these gioups had become ehsoigamsed, and he \tiy much doubted 
whether the old commiiiial oi grouj) spirit was hkelv to be oi miicli 
use in stalling new economic and socml institutions Ilelcinng to 
the* case ol Panchayats he said that the Mnii'^iei ot the Local Govern- 
nienit ni ikesidcnoy found it very dilhculi to Iniiig the Panchayai 
Act into opeiation because the Mllagei- weie not wiiiuig to stand ioi 
election:,. Thi'i was convincing piool tliai it was not possible to revive 
the old Paachayais wholesale, or evem to leconstiiict their social ami 
econoimc institutions on the‘ old basis. In the iace3 oi the ccanomie 
changes that were faking place he tho light that ihoiigli it might be 
desiiable to make use oi the old spixit oi eoipoiate hiV, they could not 
act wholesale through the old institutions. ILa pointed out ihat in 
ceitam parts there woio co-opeiative credit societies and housing 
societies on a caste basis, but tins he did not think de^sirable at the 
present time, and such societies in his opinion were better when formed 
on an altogether new basis* 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF PRICE FLUCTUATIONS AND OF 
THE TIME IMTEM¥ALS BET’WEEM PRICE MAXIMA. 


Seciicii L 

1. IrilFDtliictory. 

Tii«.‘iv i.; liItJp dopJu ih.ii Wunlri h-t- |m altfhri u. 

w^w type mI’ iSn'n thp |dVfi uilt hi^n^tic 

«*xpn‘SHiiiH <ii' It of r»‘rin.;u; 'rd :dr!/‘. H-n: L ;.'0' ,’. n ?{i,oiy v. ,4 

oniitinry lUiti ort' niV-u uith .i dfoM.ir 'ooM^nodlal 

}t. i< |}r-4ai!ily lid: p ,o‘ffu tor ju-iindi- 

Titian iu food «*r it! iIh' ainmai oi tin* lii'rvo,. ?;o nr in llm 

ooriiio’iirta of \a‘a'r.4 oi’ yosit ch' aiiiall noniVdL 1^-' ’ i-fnn tann* 
puraiiod ilnm luo’. tia* #\X:uaiD/oi^ xa of tls*' aiooial idioroai inn prin-oy 
uiiioh I'A lai-'od on a IVtaf rd ep'ianint\ oLo-s-vot inaa rooaia'lr td^’ rnfuiroiico 
of iiir* .'.fatHniia, 

t Vi^nlnre lo iJdak liiny lipar* frooi It » nwn ifdno >i“' vidiao tho. 
i|ti:mUtadro dHiily4e of trio dotaidi oi aii’iHnd thin! uaMooiy vdll Lo 
ii'4'fii! ia ;;ookha.x lor ir-rirajirhi^^ v.iid d aro nnkiiov,o In 

inU’itnotn Wlaij, iioloofl, vro tdor»ani!fiy undo' .on?d r!io TUHOi-rion! 
HiaoaiOnlo ojaf rl. irnrlt'iLJio , nf ih*-’ ynm-fy raoironan vo'* j.l.nll Ir* him h 
liindy to la* dnnivnd aa In t do ' i4‘ oj U:o 

onnariiutr lainunor^'d O'in In } d-o .oinnaio lo na.a it'iauy n| y>Mn?do/n;ni 
aiirl Ko{irii*r ^dorio: , 

Thi^ quanUtalko* oxanoinojiMn nill l<no! up Ui r!:o o4' 

iho. rr;ni!lu of hurmnoio. uiinlyria an a,|f|dind?n nlam O'rni linn! .'nn inn.; oi 
prioo.H, tof pofiofTi varynux h'nio :f oHh dd in'Midyhin i-m le ofiuyd ifirl* 
niodn^n An thoro are d-l fdiiotal loruoiyii! in dr* yojf’ ihi - anol}--.?, vdii 
rnivor |jrriodi*il io< from I nioiith n> d y^-arn oo' drokrn frodal* n-f 

a lortnif^iit liuv'o Itonti inoiudnfl m ihr i^rrind'-. onaioinoid 

1lw* |ripnr will t*l<oo wild a iliofO'oiu uu dm oio'^-!v ndato#! ,,-afdof‘i 
cd tlto, iin«ninforv/{Js lr’fv,onn pnrr inaxona tl|i, flr-'Oiolit 

iw to doduor tlr* proh-'iLild nf nnv it.niii/ofar iiiood'iilorvaL 
Tlin cH>rrrnpoiKU‘iHn‘ Iwdavonn I ho thooirth'a! lrni|ntoayr and I'h^* olva-ru-ti 
frofnirnt'y uf prlmdiilorvahy for wlrnp Intlin o-hd Hrn.dahdj nod Mr 
Atnori(‘'un (’oHmi a.t li%*orpoidj wit! la* oxIdCifod. 

a Tht Bata. 

Tim niinnal vnriHiion rd‘ the roiiiil priron ui f!m 0 fooil'.Tnl’K 
jowar^ ntHiKn, mid ui Luiiorr hi \ lioon rxinouMd. Tho primi 

U“?oil am known na i!io Fortny^jitly priro,%^ wlii'oh urn nufn 

po?in4 Lj rnproHniii pri«M an limy u^U.ood in llm |irineipu{ niurkof for f.hn 
l>atkHndar i‘omriaidily on tht* lutli uml oii tJm iunl day of ilm nmiilhs. 
Tim aeiua! tim. daf rs for w Jdnli am mnu^rdod i^uiry^ 

khnmfowH fmm 1*1 thiy^ for liir. «rfroiiii Lirtisiglii of Foliwary iit an ordi- 
imry to !C dayt^, Prnfa?ffy iJn* ?Iaia ,^lto'ti{«l Im cjiwmidiai 

for flm irmgnlar of t!i«! nfikdal frj^rttdght , bn! arro? hitroiJm^ 

by igit«'>ririgt!imirr«^gukriljissiriii.}l wil ft Ui ifm itiiirh infimm?rioiis 



ill tli^ 1 ]*Vt 

dkii ’’ think it U n i 
it to iU V nP I I 

actiul pHe^% j i 

it eouki i> 1 h I f n! { ^ 
suelitrroi niw -omH i I » 
ivliicli tin n 1/ tt^ pn 5 M ^ 
uMliiHkwl nr\^\^u Ih^ i 


^ 1 ^ 

i* r n kU! > I 4 

Wiieiifc .. .11^ 

I 

.Fnwa.t * . . j 

Cllii . < 

Bengal Oml ** . , I ^ I 

Theseaiejfifcoiosi 5<=‘\f!n{H CiM Inono fio f* # 

ditiosj and even 111 lliom i li{^ Tah^ihLu u? ihU ut |» ^ 

(ividonce iliai liH qiiol itioiH (wf; i » i 

im posHiWy mkrinecli if(> hen Hum I hi i u \ ' 

mstancG omplia4Xi:es Uu-* buhI foi c union in hfaiiih at j^ih « i 
(juoiatiou as reliabK and t !m* in tuui nn m r\ I i nih? < ^ f ^ 

affect comolusiom based on (xwra^< s oi i gootj niiun ^ * u 

In tlie method oi e:Hamuia!ion of tht pm t « odo| if d y u n } 
exrors aio to a large extent elinoHdied h% ih \hwi nnh m ih* fM* 
lewl of my commodity ex'puused a peHuil < i I Is tt if^uk n 
years’ amxtial average puce Joi tlut u>ummhl\ kh thu ^ matunn 
percentage error o£ a qiiotinl pme m i \i4 sh m ih U i I hi!! afti i i hi 
working ratio. There is no means, however, of duUinng ii» iim 
percentage price of aeommodily fiomqmjtafmiiH \\\wU \n\h t fiuio 
nomaystematie errors, and wc are obliged 1o fall bar I on a iii illw m liti d 
graduation, based on the unproved as^umptum that price i tidl tm 
an average, over a long foones of years, eKlubit ii<i abrupt 

This sm#othmg«*out process u a conitnompkce of all skitHtual mul 
physical research., and its validity depends on the i lomutesM mrflit wlm h 
the adopted graduation formula expressc^s the aotmd law iiiiflerlyiBg th<‘ 
data. In the ease of the Boasonal venation m pneeB^ il ib eieair ibni 
soma periodic fimction ib required, and tMs condition ndcs out the npplu 
cation o£ patabohe, or exponentml cuma used in aetiiaria! %mk, or 
Paarseniaa frequency ourves. The obvious InmUm to nm is, there- 
fore, the &mi tormonio of the Founcr Series, and tUn fiinotionlw b»n 
caloulated for all the aesaonal priOe duta given hetciftor. . . i' 
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|ji rnuuoit < iu-.f T iiul fli u nu ft* \ jiun 

u<l iiv .njEJihiitu ^ indtii. l*n li i* iruH\ t uuhdh uii|tlii5«% 

aiu! lit iht IV I f oiK iii mIi ifijj'H n ini'-* i !f ard^ i a! 
l^ndKibiht V I laia l^ia m ps lifinfi \%niil4 ii {a iiMla al« , 

flip n tad pia f Iri^iin f \pr^ fi at * r nipt ^ t aanal lu u » d 

ifi Itiua caiidt* stidf^ MS iImiu hiH litia if ■diiuh sunlarl'i i iiapoM/! <fii 
fill* Mtiail vririiiif'iaim and ms ii r% tha }iff4r 'i.aratlaia llul \m ar* 

proposing to iHolal-s\ d Imntm ■? nu«UN'*4n lo rloosa do llio t 0i f I of stn li 
l>? ooia|iariii^ oMuli prao wifh »f figiiriK lopa*- 

sontidg iho gofiorid f rtwl Him h gotioral I rmi t iidglii jwd inappropirmtid^v 
br 4 a\proHhf d by I ho at faigld biio of « \n^mi 111^^ tir by ii pambola of ilm Sad 
Ilf lijghor onliT ; but. wboroMM such pauibolar of ton ropriwnt ttio uioau 
pricM ImvmI wilkui ilto rs^ruribal mn0\ tlio'? ufo vety uimab'' giiidon for 
M\tia|Kilatfaiu Afi ali foruiiilno Nvo tiltn«ato}y to submit to 
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the test of pi -oi time c xtrvipolatiuii this nif thoil i*. p P of unp 
as a piaHieal solution I’he c omnKm]\ tulopfuLihi uutj \ t i ioi«»nip il 
eacfi piice ^lith tlu lunnin^ a\Ma< 4 e, fu nv iii of ^1* oh ^ iaio |u , 
ec|ui(li>staut -ilu Ufl aiul ol llu (mui il prio f f< |i?o mIi o 

seems to be op< n it Ha ]>i3Caf.ii nh|s<iuu fho jIh in ^ ^ hh oi 

rimnint? av rig , tli .1 is tie lunning i pm i» il p ^2 1 
nioniea^, mfleieimiii le ilu o lult bf in^tiru in oi lu i » ? ^ if o 

(lietioiiof the piice, ly, i nionfli iIh %4,\\ sfu uhl ?h o' HsP ^ i ? 

to predict t^vo, time bun oi moie iiio? tin- di« ui t m ^ 

The coutse odupfed in this paji^ r h (», Iki n in disnb « a h I ?i 

pnc^ b 7 the mean of tin 21 intu e=f!nit ioinHchi:l) pin ud}f» ^ |n 

the result as ihf- pem*nta<:^e Tim y i-. (torn in lie < \ * of v im i | i 
niaixo and gram; but for gm ouino: In pm -urt^ of hmo fi?n^ tn t 
paitiGiilir fortnight was (In nh tl !>%' tin neiage pin^ ifulh^ im mho 
on thc3 proYious .list December, T!‘e liaun obt am d ba in l\ 
thus not be eyaclly foinpaiable uilh flnof of the * ih4i itu mo| I n 
the diflorence will probaidy noi be snaous, 

4» FiuetaatioHS eKliibited as Iiarinofife eiirves. 

When coyh price had berm e\|ue‘isfu| a a fi? m la i s tin n* i i i? 
wtofound loreaxh fnitinghi ove? alermol vi o ami ?ln lit humnoa, 
of the a"verage*> was ealrulaied In adddinn ihi'* * oniml ih \*n < a 
from yea? to year of fsu b ol the hHlimrldly nf o?* |en* ( n 

determinedj this siattdard dexntion hiumi: a iu« a iih of lie dn* o me « 
of the pemnifage puee iiom its oy n mean j thaa nio n,iful oof onH 
is the height of the yeaily tidal wave oi pines Irntal (Dh‘ * Mmu n^vslmh 
oconoraic Hborm“» in ly supi t-nnposi^ sptHUil in^fs m holftiW ^ l*a h^ i 
mcastired* The greater, i hen, the standatd diwi it nut h for am* p n In n 
lar fortnight the more leasou we wdl ha\e to .ndnipate e( nnomn di 
turbances at that epoch lesulls obtained tlieifdore (dw.n wdh 

the limitation ilut random Hampling may he al work) ouylii io h# ol 
caasidemble value to budness nun and lo tht* statf ^num who Wfmid 
launch Ms cnterpiwe at (he most favourable state of tlu m imoion 
tide* 

The directly calculated percentage prices, md tM ir mdaid d« \ ui- 
tiom and co-effieimits of variation^ nie given m slaietm hIh I h 1 to 
first karmonlos whieh represent the ehmest fitting of m stm* m uM^rine 
curve with a period of one year bk^ aa folhusa 

First Itp^rmonics of Annual Cirain Prices (bahore) Ihd-aii in seerB 
per rupee. Prices m pereentageB on i2i preeethng Fortnights A vemgty 
ileferml to First fortnight Januaiy ub onghh For a mhmdar year 
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tilfin MS uiiuufii ul < Hj» <4 uihUid ]ndi 

in ilit‘ i|i\* n nbt^v* llir |i|iii ^ «>l ill tiu In-*! iHun*niu‘- imvi 
iin*4 ti5.<‘ itu^*nn! In twi n tfn U ! n4ii noth dini th 
oiiig «f III? uilMiUf In iln.i mx, pHn tiiiHiininni hmsmu 

it iH ili’sirnbli Ih n fbr ili4* i^rn* i ui In lop 1^# lli?' inn u Inij4% ainl ih 
fnOowiiig riwnlis »ir4^ ^InmiiuJ mlmh Hn» iiifii\al lli.il nidnuuilv 
i^apspH h*im*iU fhn luuMnt md ily plni-r at \%lmh urc* u 

mmiimim (find In Hd> ul«n nin-t im !u|»»* .%ie ^nI4|* 

i»aJv iiiiisliMl * \u ptn n « I ai llu i ** i H t|i* siifl ad 4* 

iio*i «rlM a lh4 f a lfi*i tei aalMi *st4 iinanifyl \May tld^ r l»v ua 

tlifta 1 14 .f » aa .'ip^mding ta mi n^t |ihI mv# t i 5 ai n i* htil! at thm tls4i 

ua.Hn M*f j/falij |jlt«’^ I i^Uai ta mmlrtt {|i» ual af IX tul>* f 

and tin Ijtgannnj^af K piN n di'iran’' tJtf foa Blay# r 

Jpsott * 1 Ilf iii!i|4itudii s» pf tiv s^naalifsirii d* \ndpni Ip4i» ph n 4 fiam 1^*4 loir tip 5! I 
|Ht4*l^W tii :i’i far i M LHUfH-t 02 1 . tmiy Itrminl i la au|>|jmitMni t hnt 

in n>i0£4»t yi ito Iw ib i n mw ntoliati m lla» fiif#p %i iifJtr %m& 

irnsvintiilf. 

f I& li Cij'a«i¥al»fe,> ihu Ifatt4irl«in ui itie Mum wjif regs?d 

tlw Itife 50 ymm In tlw IHttsi|»fe* inm m iimir % fitrlod of Jbiikyou 

«ate I m 
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The to be clia%\ii appeal to be ihM «\ni swlh ^odi 

important crops as wlieat, giam and giu, tla j till elk ( I of lie I 

111 reducing prices is ex|)enenced almost siimiltanc(>iis1y \\iibtbeap]je£n 
ance of tbe crop on tbe market ; wlieieas (oi jenuu aiid nau/c tbe 
full effect of tlie liarwst is not produced till many inonibs Ltfm. 
This is particularly marked m the case ol jowai fm the piior 

to 1898, and for maize smc’e that date. Tn the iatho ca^e in iact 
the obseryed time of lowest prices ib at the end of ApnL ?iac tUrilh 
all prices, it should be noted, are steadier dunng the imddh nf ihn 
year than at any other imie. The business conununii}' lliaeitirc 
appears to be more confident, and to be* less intinu d tog iinUc on the 
monsoon than are the framers of Indian Budgets. 

It IS impossible to notice all the interesting points sugg< '^u d In" IIh 
enryes^ but the following resumd, Bhowing the annual lange and un- 
steadiness of iinces for all the years for winch the statistics have* been 
considered, may be giyen— 
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Tlinsjowaii^ hh( tn* <p iti t luniu^ i ui.v' 

wliPTtns laxiA^ pncc f*\hil>r th a< m 1 14^ lui idm* tli^outh- 

out th^ ypii rin oiHud 1 ul ^ni uini b lutripic it d 

111 tflie lii>hl t)i w ti ( tHitlifio!! whirl] dif^t ted Hit pin ^ in ti4;n,tln oi- 

Hi! il I ia< 4 t I ->1 u liuni d pt 1 lUi? pm r lo 

8 d }) 0 ! {iMib iUi f ilid dll' \\ j I u?Ht tMt d f M i jfiu ojd id 

o(o\u\ oi th» ^hiinfi> B I I nd i 1 ? mi hio 1 \ ih it t 

itiuni t tt 1 lie H( i ^iilHan liond o U ti I! ’ 100 d 1 ui t <1 lotiUi 

T pex t eni i laiuiuimt lla nd in.. lr eli n t i ..1 1 |U5 m li iiyt o 

to veo m a rouiniMit i! r un In idvOi? a ^ oi i hi o «t ii u file 

woilt] pfKm lutl wist dj wlinri 1 1 ht n ^ sin n Mi 1 roj 

f \ uiunt d, t HfoS , tiiou/fi to i I* i ? I i } i f,i 

fn s<fkiin4 i Haitphtn ol tin n n n! linknl pin 1 toot ii t nl 
liiiiful 1 ui^e lilt! un->n ylmm-. ol pm 01 1 h* 1 n h ar uMt aoieo dft>M 
the b< i-. pralnldl flut do hU h - d ninth o m aipMit im imtl 

oi pint witii tfie tnlt! u r* » id ifi« < ? va L 1 * t md koniih aoed- 
in c * n h die t in m tih '^{oof# f in it tab rn \ mI ^ ot ? Iiu ! in ’ tl u 
roM iinl tioiuh -JaMin o no if oMuhi Oi i\ , 3 jt<aiM|un*M id 
tin* uadttini rtuiiniMt oi fin o i on t%i Imiu liui 

tHi l!u told -jVdt HI iippk 0! w i\i do* 10 M taoaii plivi ftiM a 
til luttih iHt tn li t he I In 1 lima o t mdidltt piit t tiidiHW ui, 
tfMfie tiom h iUut obni rn I ‘Moiooldd-im Mi < II ? I ol inmiil 
ehb and ihn\ 

1 1 H < h If I bai Wi li 1 1 fMa H mI Im'JI |f u t of I I ^ MoU! I I itf oi 
litlu depiiahine oh rhi ♦ t oim uhui pf lonh id lu,u* I ph on alii!- 
n ilni willt want ttid iiivitaai ind lliM o t nt m n\ to pan 

lip finli dn f t oHoiiiH ^lam i ! ui HHi wids i!i loon hmoI hh 

tU in of fie woiid HI ulo t 

Tilt* ta dv oi I he sf iteMii HI iiid I him Hlti^ofiln ii- luliH d bn 1- 

neH HilU M lt» tide* .jipi to lediiM t li* ? \f'« Hi ol lie iHiHi d tl e and 

fal! to HM rntihle ditaoi loti ^ uid Ui pn m u? tin oif^orli pioi^r^ nni 
Ih?hi heHH4 tiHfliilv Hillh d In pofilual op 1 d orstoiioHar foiiii 

fieUH '*« for the rropn etUHititfl to uloit * \fud 'ihr*^ 

hifid %nv*ni if idijei 1 }| h h f n df hi* \i d in t !e Fiinj dn 
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SECTION IL 

5 , ShorWerm fliifiuatbns in Fioijoli piiros 

Attention Las nlmidy Leon drawn to ^ 'e 1 a a i!o 

search for long-term weather, nropnnd faioi* o , \ 

Hcdcniific mem Siuh cycles huw he-n iir*t le. ,iod ^ In, m.-. > i 
Napier) Shaw, Sir Art lair Bclm.Ata, f f'nd, if. L. M * , i t 

recently of all by Sit William Boveiidne,^ 'rhlm fm ' el . ,* sjid,- 

t/ionsohr sound matliemaikiilllieuiyjni! it -fu . i 

Hkucture is yet ouinjdete, and, In apidjSng >? h, oi' Jmuii * 
limitations luave been hnst sigha ol by .sub%ef|nerfi uia<-t . 

In all the inmstigaiionB «]nolcd ilm T'cclily <a' ii;»' 
judged by a oomparisoii of tlie. luaguitudc o! inh'u *1;,, n au? K tl^^‘ 

square of the ampliUidi% with tlio average ‘‘ "Am] , ll A?-- d 

sought. According to SediUHter IIkj fn'obafdlii \ tL.a .a \ f^.snfmd.u 
iuicuaity should bf* h or more the ncMn \,dja ?Ih- ??.?* 4, /i\ 

is but as Dr. Oil heri Walker ;; lin< poii] fed om in a d 

theorem on the Hubjectj if a wry large muidn'i ot n nu i ^ ah 11 

kited, the ])robahility tJiut t lie great wi cd iheM* iet* e . k *0 

more timcH the mean in wry far from faa’ng 

We may carry WalkerA uiialydi a step fnrih*’r by boding tadv 
the probable ^adiic of the greafe.d inf endiy ^nif ul ?4 oleeu. d inb-o- 
Bities, but also the actual IrequetK-y di-^l dbution ol ihe t 

ties ill repetitions of the m hcIs cd (diseived mbaMuirs, 

The exiemion h .simple. For let llu^ foMpene v uiih \Oh It tbo 
gmitet infenBiiy lies between i und H- c be / (0 u’A liem t tmi ly i he 
chance that the greah^st iniemhify in less timn e I 
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Then provided j / (-i) di h we gt i 
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^ Proc. Bee, %sa. p, CIl 

t Pmc. UA)f, Sue. vul, n (HHiSy n. 741, *km tk5 |K*rietlK‘Uiei4 et mut 

Tmm. A wL m ISm 

ptuuKlo^ram «>f magtteiai tkHlUiaiem from td the 

Oreftjawich oBsorwiory dtirufg the vnm 
■ StoW oomimutelmn volaTOfAia#), p, 107. 

C^0|« in ik* Unttod Kingdom smd in Fraor©'"*, Jowra, 

So©.,, Muy WM^ p, 4#i|, ihnd other 

Too .fifeooomlo Jormmb imi «iii 

it&i im 

^ ^ of wWomyii m |i^d«dk4tW 

|SW| 4 s IX,. 
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The trriit.iiunii l*ir ji niimli luiit'iin'*? id f^hsi'^rvitiioiiB 

Bocii«s wy liilllruli ' fiijil th'4'^ wrik^r ,^et liijtiJieif, f}iftR'»f«ri% 

only tlm ruiic^li t%Lsk nl iif#|4yliig |H’?rinilog.i*iurf Hnutlymn io Funjiib 

forlniglitly |>ric4^H^ md wit It Um oC dUf.’^ovcring iimy mw pariocliii^ 
tim, bnt merely hrm tk^ known ycirfj vnriiitiwi ki wMoh^ 

* Tlj<> lifemim ^>f thi? tte iit« foj 

Sir WIIIMm |fe%^tid||e tti hm Ef;<'MM»mkV lor ol I # U 

to ,l» Iml ikm S^^k»ter^« thm^ fts 4 ' 1 ^ Tiilw® 
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5. Short-teriB Umiimihm in Piinjiifi imvQs. 

Attention lias ataady been drawn in th>’ u i]r,i^Ua) 'a];U‘}i 
searcli for long-term weather, ero|>ui!d |airp lyrhe-’ tn-a.'.y 

sciontific men. Such eyoles haw ]H*en in v.‘.4igv*ttai h; n? . ■, 

Napier) Shaw, Sir Arthur Scliualen f Pr<d. ih h.. M^yvy ^ t 

recently of all hy Sir William B<*wridge.j; Srhii' om- ih>' o ^r.d.(" 

tions oi a sounci numhejuaticnl 1 henry, bnl it :ul fi »• 

sfcriictiim is yet cum pie to, and, In iiiqdyUvy^ NuM a-/. wi. 

limitatioBB have been lost night of by iWitm 4 

la all the iov'estigatioiiB qut>1e<i ilu^ reality *> 1 ' i.la* p^''A.d . . ir. vn 

judged by a comparison of the magiiitude ol Ihv imyr;it\. 
square of the aiuplitudcj wiilr tbeaverage \,n' ,,ih' t p^nh.d,- 

sough, L Accorcling in Seliusler the prohabiliiy ilr.n uav |.:iHh,H!ar 
mteasifcy Hhould Ik* h at inora, iinie.s ihf* im*ao \ahK« ity 

me — but as Dr. (liibert Walker t has poinitKl om h\ a fni.Haiuvm.d 
theorem on the subject, if a v'^ery large munher bUi' r.-nh A ^ ,dj a- 

latedj the pr(>babiiiiy timlAtie gnnitest of i /; 44 

more tmien the m<^nn m very far from being 4* 

We may curry WalkerA unalysiH u step fmi li*a by hmlirjg lea md> 
the probable value- of the greuiest inti.ur-rilj^ out mI m. obo«n> d laUm- 
sitieSj hut also the actual frequeney distrihutimi of the gr4oUr,A bnieie^i- 
ties ill repetitions at the m sets of ul.e>erv<‘d inieioMirs, 

The oxteuHion is mmpko For let tfie freqmmry with uidrh liir 
greatest inbmsity Iicb betwemi i and i+c% be / (i| ; i, 1 leoo t ly I he 
chance that the greatest intensity is less than c i*. 



Then provided I f {i) ii 1, wi^ get 


^ Pree, Eoj»* »S(»e* Berlei? A, 7S, p. UK. 

t 'Prmj, 3Fley* Boe. Yi»t 77 (1005)* 711, ** an tlw wrltfUtt'Uk'^ ef PUlIt 

Tmtw. A, vol 000, HiOrt 

A* The jHstMogmTn^iif magnetic tIeelUmiieii m tUitmnt'il frem ^vrerUj^ ut 
Cli?©€smwich et^ermtory durlpg the yea» 
y' - 0 <?mm 6 nd«iion, Tohme '{tS 00 ), p. iC>7e 

,4 Cycles, ia the UnltBCl Kia^dem ,aad hi Jrjiim* IW* , 

'■A'"’' , #46, wd other p^^jpcjj'B. , , , 

Tlie/EcoaeMe Joamid, Iftll and 

•i'-' (»f »W3«wW|« w |»iiiodlci««s/‘ 

A, A',; 
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nil Ut find :i, rnliM *4 -£■ gmat^^r I lata ar iK n\Ti'< it*;^ u, 

tuatter 4iC fnirn nhatm*.* 

Tbe tfinitrid-iraf tanttanait' far a Hinall lintta ityiid.M*r af nlasnrvatioia^ 
seeiiB v^ry diUhnill ; and fhn|iraaeiif- wriinr km iiunanlf, tlierpfi>rfe% 
only tlin nuich taak aC afijdying pnriodo^riiat aaalyatH l« Funjiib 

fortnightly prinoK, tint tim iihai uC di^rnvnriiig arty new ptiritHlit i- 
tiesf;^ buiinaraly liow fk* knawii yearly variation h% priM, wlileh^ 

^ Tbt ui tli«* M’T tim mr'irmgff « fiwti by 

' Sir WIliiftm sft W» Uh" ^a^ af III h feciiftiall 

tol»«iiowly«oiiisl»itab bafctira w«ry dM^i ,Me«Eiitle|y to 

ftom ilCI iammitttow# , :, , 


% 

a 3 lias bpf*ii in scdiuu i, i.’? a wt-ll uiarktul pbi'tinturtiuii, 
itself among a host of oilier ampiitiKlns- 'For this |hu|hv-i' furl ^ 
nightlj retail prices of Piiujub Wknii at Lahun*. from loT I — . huvo 
been taken and examined for jKniodicitbss of 2 to idbcial fori flight 
that is to say, from a time of io days, apprf»:inuM-o!y, tu 2 yean-, 1‘ho 
amplitudes and])iiases are given for taiefi group oi ytein- and 

from 18b8 — 1921 separately, in statement 1.0, whila the pfriodugniin.-. 
for the 2 groai>s of years are exliibiterl in diagrams IS suid It'h I'f^e 
results do coidirin, 1 think, oiii: a 'priori kfiuwiedgtn <U‘ th^ uf 

an annual fi actuation, but no <;ther ]H3rKKlf<uty h out .>>1 andiug in boilb 
series of years. The following resuHs ar<3 obtained 


Yc :rs, 1 

Maximum 

Obartvod 
Mmti intensity, j 

1 I 

.f u-uiuininm 

.uH 

1874-1S97 ... 


8*21 

48 forinii.»ktb 


1S08-1921 ... 

^7ns 

*i‘44 ’ 

24 ,, 1 



The results are presented without eommeul, exeepl iu observe 
that the amplitudes show a general tendency toliu/reuM* ^ulh ihe huigrii 
of the period, wklcli suggesis that raiKknn mimpling id Wurfc Ivr the 
higher periods, where only a lew summations are avaiiable.^ 


^TiieBe efeem to mo many dlMoulUos of intorprotatioff, wlik-li tnn.U. n Mdvf*d 
beforo claiming the di«cfi>very ui real periotiidticji. A lioa sUiJ K tu ^ onuaoc beau- 
gram of aompuled amrlitudes witli Sdiiistor’a thoorctica! fitH-piMiev* dfetribiUtfa 


/(fd*- 


K 

2cr*'* 


^E£ 

4ir'U^ 


The immediate donbt ariBOiS aa io whelher the IheoreHeal value uf tbp 
exnectaaey ’* should be inserted In this formula, or tlm mi-mu inienBiiy. 

Cneves have teen drawn, on both mmumiHimtut iut Sit Wdham Btiv^iidgaV 
comidete aefies, and for the S Ttinjab wheat ijcriodograms, Tbcfy euttld not^howevfer, 
be reproduced here. 




SECTION IIL 


6. On the proliable iiiiervals between the ocetirreiiee of maxima in 
physical, social or economic pheiicniena. 

I? b'* 1 ’■j'* *1 "li -i p !'» ■> -r, Hi'.p’’' 'i'- t'* 

hat ii a p-'j hfijjjr tii;.,- i .. is^t. 

♦'•(i hr auf' i^rvuMir ar/' i,-? i'.i fMjt ,1 a.- r'dl nrl 

do full t r-‘* fj tdr s'A\i|n|»ir. tlau- 

f!i*’ iojfirjouH «■“ th^- ifitai*' a;»..r hi* uii olIif*j' than 

FuafTn' Serif':'."'’ 

FpOO a I'flMrlhMl po'-n^ m| Ve-w iO''MLif lUj.f’-- uj ,t li'hl Xllnnfi} i^r 
irtiiiiiaaiu prire yu;v he oi n/eo* itoper: ,{,nf t* llnai ila* ;:joi{|t»ral of 

the iddt aitd Hm ni .jhd u.li hadne.s/, w’kaher tfirr are 

erieiifi’P-: t,ir UMt, iima, h* haep-ae*! in e.-i iiuatiiiji iIm' i.aferval tlwl 
IuiinI elapo* ho^^u*r|^ uiie lnuntt eaal tlio next. 

The followiiei hix^^'^hja^inu t4 tie* didiilmiion iti yiidi ijitrivals 
wiih, tilemdemn l,ir. o'f nw. 

If we ii'HHili’iie I foil fle^ Inn" ;rd i' divided hiO,* djo'i'^de inn real' » 
amd I hut fhe ordilMle tlw ln;ipjulude VunuJd'^ Li 

given ut mat. nttefval> o| u i!h‘ .U'raiiht ioiiuhru rh»‘ \uftio- 

of I hfMU"dimii4“ at ?uii f r* v4Vt^ niui - *4 dofe t^ill have j ‘orie-i of' in/oxhuH. 
It would, ill liiO uhvmre of tHiV' kilowledee lo I he ei Up IV fV „ |«* Oat-omdlle 
toHU’pfeK^e Htul lie* iniigmUeh' as, fike'fy to iiau'ease us ?o deerease 

from iJif‘ liifue if, lius ui any oixeu ieouauu,. |i i.« U'‘''.umed Ihul the 
muordoil dif|oreuee> ol ifp* luugijimde ur»* ''Uifhieuilv fine f#i lowliuh* 

the rluiiiee id iieifheruu fUen-u-** of derreu’'^!* fieiug leveu'ded. 

T‘o Irsf W'lieihtu" the r^tipp»euUoii as hi lie* 4'i|fial proliul/iht \ of a 
HM* of full will exf'fluiu itie oh'.ervrd hi* Pu |e| \i< u- uiiue generally^ in 
the iii-^tunee, that rlie |irtd'«i'hihfy ol the %uriuhle emudiiiiiig lo ih* 

bet, ween tniervitl u« uinl 'n-p 1 wiial ii did bdween iniervul n 1 and ii> 
in be p if tlie value is rhing and if it i falling., It mh-iu’s 

noeeHt^ury In anjuiftic ttiui for luosi .Nen**s uj siafi^tiic’s. otherwise 

the. Muignilude cniir.einierf w'suild ttuid lo increase or ilprtvkm^ williout 
limit* IM the tniideury, them hm llie phefiomeimn tu perdst in the 
diractinn it m idrendr inoviiin in* bn S, and the temfenc-v tu ehattge 
U 1™S. 

♦ 

Then ilm. clmnce nl a ehange of direction m*mttmii after p iniervak 
of 'timws imwunng imm the beginning nC the interval wfiicli marh^ a 

ehtoge IE liimetioEj m eknirlj ^ f 1--B). ITir* eimiice ihai miotlser 
change of direeticni iakea place nfler f fiirtbrjf intervafe m a!iio 

„ ■' ' ' ,*^0p; b.. If* 0* ** 0a %im c? j:|ajtel«>a «f In Fifa^llcni®*^' ' : 

■ ' ' ■; ftew'itap ef tki t* wtdb 


ttence if we *stfirl/ with a laaxiiuuju the eluuit^e. ili.U aji<hli»‘r \iinsife; 
will occur N intervals later is tiie sum siieli lu'r^ilueiv. 

SP~1 (1— S)xB9'-hl-S) 

where j3>i ? — N 

the rexjuired chance of an interval N betwe.eu nsKdijja 'u- 

+ (i-B)- *) 

q^.l V . . 

The summation extends freui 2?— i --f^;ntd ie*ne=«- ur h>\\ 


Bo far we have obtained a geinuvil iiirnmhi, whieh invnlvj*-; no a I n* 
the data theoiseives, and in oixhw to apply it to a inirfinihir r,v\ r.f p?i‘, > 
we shall need only to know from the li^uros tleonselves. I la* tof.d uumln r 
of Tiiaxinaa, which Imve occurred in a series nl yeursy und f he tohd lime 
from the beginuing to the end of the series. This is epuivulent luow- 
ing the mean interval between price imwmu, and total liine of 
observation, 

II we call pi, the mean timc-intervul between maxiinaj w^; rmd 
S==.l — ^ 

^19 

The caloiilation of allows, then, tlie immediate jipph’eadou of 
the theoretical frequency formula,^ 

The formula has beexi applied to the folhiwing series:-- 

(1} Monthly average ttaxettf) prices (per fpiniieir of Ib^.i fd 
English wheat sinee 18511. Data iak<*n from fla* Lomhm 
Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter, August tio, 1,022. 

(2) Weekly average prices of American Mixldiiiig Fair IhUoii at 

Liverpool, since 1912. Data tafoui fvmn tlie Interna- 
tional Year Book of Agricidtural Statistiesy ilttJlt— 192!, 
p. 4M. 

(3) Fortnightly retail wheat prices at Lahmx% given in ilic Fuujub 

Gazette from 1872 — 1922. 


The Diagrams 22, 23, and 21: show the corrcspcmdeiico of the 
calculated and observed frequeacicB, which is teinarkaldy gomi 
English wheat prices, fair for Aiuericaxi cotton, mnl poor for retail 
wheat, in the Punjab. Without nxidue coxisidemlion for the theoretical 
^yrork I. aminchioed to attnbufce tlie want of agreement 'of the Indian 
figures to the 'known inaccuracy^ of the data.^ Only the collection of 
.. a, :rea% ref able., series of prices will enable further .tes^ to be applied. 


■ ohfcaiutd is, of eoin^e, m apaoiai oaea'ol a tmaoatod III ' 

, / , , ^ , ' .T' ' _ 'U ; " ' . 
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Th* fiutt thiii in all i!ir«?« S in |,^r«'*nlyr I lam rniia4i«lf, iiiiiic‘at<‘H 
tJiat prtwH, during tki jf^WH iVir which fhc dalii fatvit p^iifuincth 
v#crc* tui the whuha pimnesHed af iaariia, and f^'^ndatl after a rina m fall U> 
eaathuie rinhig nr falling m the caae nhghl he. The frralailiiiif j af 
tills eautimisnee i>< i$fim liy the VBlnm af H. Ta what exleat ihm 
ptid>al>iliiy iiffariin ii sAfe guide to predieliim af ihc fidura miiat kt left 
to II. lat:«r exairiinatiom hut at tlie formula adequafeiy Ktinii up 
gome of the features of the pant kdiaeiaur of prices, hi M|met of ilm 
iutxir^ais ktween emmmfm^ tfiaxirria* 

^ In <iscmelitdiog i wish to a:ipwii my, thanks ki Mr, Abdul 
MaJM. md tet Mr* Mwaril Siughjp B.Sci., who hm$,^wn g»gt 

tha camimtefcsous. , 
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STATEMBMT 1, 

Yearly variation in price of retail xolieal ami slcaditiess of the same. 
Price measured as percentiigc of actual price in per rupee tc 

average of previous 24 fortnights (h nioiitlis). 

First period 1874 — 1897. 

BecOBci period 1898—1021 (1012 excluded). 
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STATEMEMT 


Yoirbj Oftnitbujih in Ihc fdail ijrive o/jo^cnr iJil Luhorc awl 
dmdiitiw^ f}J ihc 
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tu av(‘ra.Lf«* piwinas "Jl ff ]y nazalin itihiil nriccvn) 

|i"irsi, |Kq’in«i, 1871 

Second pn.riudj Isp<S — lidl. | Mll.Ci, ltK)(k 1911, 

11)12, 11)1 E VJUk III diand lliid.) 
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STATBMEMT 3, 


Yeciih/ vanatton %n tke 'pnce oj jouar uf Lakofe and blfcuhne^i^ 
of the bame 

(Prices e\picssc(l as percentage of actual piu^ m sm i pei riipu 
to aveiage ot ])ri\ious il iortmglitly Oazettt hI ul ]>iu«s ) 


Joint peiiod oi iO yeau^, 1871 ID J I {El\clufliiiu u 
j90r>, 1911, 19P2, 1911, 191% 1918 and 19J9 ) 
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STATEMENT 4. 


Yectfhf vanoiw}i in iltf L f/^oje 
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DISCUS SIOl OM MB. JACOBIS PAPER. 

Fro’FIiISSOR J. 0. (loYAJEE Congratulated Hr. Jacob on liin wry 
Yalnable and useful contTibution, and also tlie Punjab province on its 
possession of such able olHcers wlio could give such important contri- 
butions — important not only to Indian economists but instructive to 
all students of statistics. As a momber of Fiscal Commissioii lie 
was interested in the subject and said that alLhougli the restrictions on 
exjiorfcs might cease la? could not believe tliat bad abnonrial fluctuations 
in the price of wheat would disappear, ficcai'ise tlien^ weiv other factors 
affecting its price, the sulKtitution of wheat for otJicr grains 

with fluctuating ])rices. 

PbofbssoPv Jevons said he. desired to thank Mr. Jacob for putting 
before them the results of his very extensive inquiries into tie* iiiutua-- 
tions of prices. Tie wotild, however, like to see th(‘ investigation carritai 
through the IDth century if reliable figures could be obtained. Hie 
period from 1872 seemefl to liini rather short. Tlie results of tia^ second 
period contradicted those of tlie first, and it would be extremely useful 
if the figures of earlier years could b(* got and examined. 

It was put forward by another member as an explanation for tlu^ 
uuBteadinesH in the price of jowar that the prodiictifm of this vrop was 
very Bmall and what was even more important flu* produce was 
consumed in such quantities that the stocks kdt over were nonmdiy 
very small. 

Mb. Jacob, replying, said he desired to thank me miners fi>r tht? warm 
reception they had giv<*n to his ]Ki])er. Be said he personally would 
also like to go into the figures ]>nor to 1874*. Be was inclined io ague? 
with the suggestion ])iit fortli us a cause of the uustoadiiieHs of the 
price of jowar and muixe* 



RETAIL WHEAT IN LAHORE. (In seers per rupee) 
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YEARLY VARIATION IN THE RETAIL PRICE 
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f T: . PERIODOGRAM CURVE, RETAIL WHEAT AT LAHORE 

t GIJRVE SHOWING THE AMPLITUDES OF THE MAIN PERIODS OF FORTNIGHTS FROM 2-48 



Phalo. Zinto. Derenber, 




PROeABL€ DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE GREATEST AND THE LEAST 

VALUES OF K FIGURES CALCULATED FROM N OBSERVATIONS, 



Fhoto Smeo Dcccmter^ ^sss m 




FREQUENCY 


DIAGRAM 22. 


COMPARISON OF THE FREQUENCY OF THE NUMBER OF 
MONTHS BETWEEN THE MAXIMA IN ENGLISH MONTHLY 
GAZETTE PRICES OF WHEAT FROM JANUARY 1859 
TO JULY 1922 (INCLUSIVE) WITH 

theoretical frequencies. 



INTERVALS IN MONTHS 
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DIAGRAM 23. 


COMPARISON OF THE FREQUENCY OF THE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS INTERVALS BETWEEN THE MAXIMA IN WEEKLY 

average prices OF cotton-american middling 

FAIR AT LIVERPOOL SINCE 1912 (INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1909 
TO 1921-P. 444) WITH THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES. 
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COMPARISON OF TH£ FREQUENCY OF THE NUMBER OF 
FORTNIGHTS INTERVALS BETWEEN THE MAXIMA IN 
FORTNIGHTLY RETAIL WHEAT PRICES FROM 1872 
TO 1S22 (PUNJAB GAZETTE) WITH 
THEORETICAL FREQUENCIES. 
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THE FUTURE OP THE mOIAN BANKING SYSTEM, 

Jix B. R.ima Chandra m.a. (Cal.), l.t. (m.u.), Lkcturse 
ixN liOONuMICS AND Co.MMiUtCF, CaLOUTTA UmVEUSMY. 

(Ill Mie iitweiicA- of tlw aiuiior. thi,-; jiaper was read hv Profsssor 

JAiylccs), 

Imliau l.iinbujf is iu u oi tniiibti.ji;, ri,,, biuikiup limbrodiu 

iDiti luii'unuul ui lJui IUK‘J-f5 .swtjpf uvcuy tlie wc^ak, 

imsiiimd luiii inorii vcnUav.s-iiu.- of tmu-Iy .-iiii tod Jiidiiui’ Jrnnt-Stock 
|j,ud;s'-- jind usIi.Tcd in a ti.-\v i-ra I'lii! of briylii. pr.,jiii.,o and itop!' 

‘ l'«'\"Iian i(s 1 aami! t.lio r.'.vnt, vvaA li u,,! only iiuproTOd, rii- 

'>r!fa!ij.-,i>d and s(.rt‘ut'(,iii-ii(!d oiir baiikini' lu a ■rrnat (■xtnnt but 
iiiiprnssnd tin; .salient {(riiiei of haukinptJieory bei.ter i.liaii u firsfc- 
I’ati! profe.ssor of ncoiioiiiics Would iia\-« don.-. 


Attonijit.-i ui'i' beiiju- mad.' fo reinodi'l onr bunkiiti; MmuAurn flcwclv 
on the lines foliovvnd by the builders of tin- Kedend lit-serve sv.stem of t,ke 
( bufed Slates oi .Vninrien, The ev.-lem ol deeeni ndi.sed Inudvini; lias bm;ii 
dtswirdinl in bu-onr of the eeniruli.sed banlditu: -.ysiein. A new turn to 
t.u! Uaukuiyf wheel inis In.en yiven by tli-- ereaijoii of the linnerial Jkoik 
of India. ^ fhe older Joint -Stock bank.-. « bieh emerged inns, •atbin! frnin 
f. Ie._ ban kuiy crisis have ivoi.sf.ablisiicd liicir c’ontidcncc and arc .‘.vnaiidilitr 
tbcir nctiiiiics into newer iicids. .\ tien m-pe of Ijaiikine ittsf itution 
ne the 1 1, dust rni! Il.ink lia- been -Sari-d ninl m- vend bank-, profc.ssinr^ 
Hidiisirial iin aneiiiij a.- ilieir avowed mission Iniv*; been lati.-ly Marled.? 
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The Ouopeiativt Cit dii Bock in s an mIc iitl v ti insfomuii M)ur old 
village IioKif^ Uid tiK woikiiiii; V ii( lU n^oluliou uKid''t t h^ Ik Id of 
destdatioij aud lid\(»c‘ urouglit d\ 1 [h‘ smistci iniiiHiK(s of s( Ihsli 
minded cipitahsni Llie liuliau ]h opli an sluuh acijuiuiig i lunking 
habit and ni spiti oi occasioiud bank lailutes heic nirlflKn, iIk 
I ndian deposifoi is confiding Kioto iui^t m tin ( Msting baukinu insti- 
tutions M<ui> of the e\istmg lunks an nun I'-ina ihtir i ipd di in 
Older to pioMclc the lu cded. ciuiit ieicdifu in oui inoKi \ noulaf 
Tills incjoisi of banking lapitdiinbi considond as m uidKation 
of tlie stahiliiv ui<l imancial c ipi(il\ ol the b iuk> 

Tile banking j)n>lts>ion is ^-lowh iHioiuing popul n and i niiui in- 
ftlligeiit (lassc»i pi o{)I( conung toin iidfo 1< Hiibudving iiusnri and 
bevel al of out iROgrc-snc banks an ngluh pi>inginoii altinlionto 
waids the tianoug ot appuntnis toi 1 Ik* srioiKi of banking tiiougli it 
can he suctessiulh Ic luU bv int^nsicf cidtuu at tie* cksk, Mi the ait 
of banking uitli its vondeiliil uiliKricns can lie acqmnd b} pnuin.d 
experience «do!i( There ha iaeii an ipfirecialile nun isc m tin num- 
ber of banking oikci s ul iu i ui llu siia.pf oi urnsh diUtid bank or m 
tin* foiui (d biaiulns^ ol the existing lUstil utnms, but thi un n i ^ i not 
eoninifUisuiate with tho u/i oi oui counti\ oi thi popul oihu to whose 
needs they numstj r 1 his in, nh^quacv ol banking fanhtu i- la nig 
keenly felt as *1 wave of nidusiiial d\\ \i1\ is -^Wf epnig o\{ i our loiinfn 
thanks to the stnuulaling evuupn of the aitnitus of the Btmul of 
Munitions, 




* The toiai dt m all t hi thin ifiss (if fmilaiK*' uistUnnen inn* lo d U io 
Kh 9w iiorei to Us lUgU I h* shtu-^ m ihr na il d< jn if- in 

lOdO wt re , Prosideut \ Banks 37^ , , E^diaiigc Bank^ 33%, Indim h int M »k 
Banks 31 

j The xiaul up capital of ihc fulki%inj; buik su< n ass il duung fhi ai iniT mi I 
1920, an the Bmctors hit ife ntussai^ lu im icit^L tkir « tpilal in ordt i unim ty 
Eoopo o£ Uioir opomfcion*^ — 

Bank oi India ( Bombay ) 

Central Bank of Imlia (Boinhay) 

Indian Bank (Madras) 


Somo ol iho Ba^torn Exdiange B%nkss ano mcrea rd tin ir c ifut d but hf<w mn h of 
it H being ornploycd m India eiumut ilelimlcJy ci tium il 

I The following are Rmm of iho progroBiHc dmnt htoi k Urnkn w Uivh un n aH?«d 
their branches timing rect nfe yearn 

Nmtte of tM Brmdm (fa5 h mckm) 

Xhe Peo|df''f4 Bank of 
wliioh faikd in I0i I, hitd noady 
80 bituehofei. 


The Alhanee Bank of bnala 


m 

The Allahabad Bank , . 

• 

2b 

The Punjab Hatnonal Bank 


20 

The ladustnal and Exchange Bank of 
(Bombay) 

Mm 

40 

The TaW Indus teal Bank - , 

, 4 

11 

The Oenf ml Bank of India , * 

4.4 

0 

The Bhaarat National Bank # * 

# 4 

0 

The Poona Bank , * ♦ * 

- * 

B 

Th® Bank ol Horihem India . , 


0 

The Indhm jtok 

4 * 

4 


^ 3iank0 have about 40 braadiM and the TmiieMia! Bank of Indte 

W Ttoo nompO'te with th^ 0binmtifetial Biyaks to a cwlgilii nictoJal* 



^ ^ i Hs u|H *1 «i(Mi lit uniiiumif h.niL^ is 

^ ^ ^ f (Hi! 1 Hj* !{t tf p«}\u ffii! lijpHjii huilvs^ \Uio llllll 

t » piHHiMif u HhtMH! MU 1 lu liuhaii Linpiu arul their (n\ii 

jiiut iei m)hiii?h 11* if}di„fiH>u huikfi o| hidii !■*> sh ikiug luinsflf 

U'M u! lu I M u * Hi I ^ Hfiui ^huli !i l)M*n tut iut\il ihh iuii^M|iiente 

of iit- hiUll (H-.Hi ( U{ i Hi ilb liSHilf \ huidui^ 

I 1 'i «h \ 1 lopitjuiK tint lu iiotiunMo in 

lull us h Ui ntt h lul isuu h h h In Ik h c oiuplniif d hrfoie \s( c ui 
^iup «HHi h Mf uihnniiiiijf fuiifuiii ih Ihh \ funhifiA oignuised 
Inuloi)/ Is hf f HI hi sh u iupnl juhuo\ f uj/ jiK luiiu* to he 

i IlM t f I 

lie luipt ini uik ffi Itjilu lir>5il*hh \ Inpioio s full llecignl Cc ntial 
^iiul llu ish, I t HU I h Hiking iiistit HUoun npn uuf liiO pmileges 
tiiul po/!fsiuun/ lint f iifaiu t‘\t< ul~ MUii! ii nuos nhuh uio xeiifleml 
In tie Kuiopi in t niUal Bsnl s it (an iisi in fh lidi <ligiut\ and 
la, inn of a t mil i! Boil 

itUHinist- hortnuMiof \ \ i h and a halh ii ha-** g!\ uit ])ioniising 
igu id H .dutin *. tud UH fuhiMHS to I 1 h i niniiuifsit\ as i whole. The 
vn ofi d expiii^^ioti of jH|i< ? niueiH% to fu(^ CKUf^ of rupees on (\pt?rt 
hi!! whiihfii hn n in oiiuuended In Si H 1) Sunlis C oinnntlee*} Inn 
fjM n hnniglu dn ut In So Hlioiioflls }iufs< u il Bank «d India dun ini: 
lie it I MutlMSien two ion id iipxiH wen i-^'-utd oii r \poit hdW 
luMiiitu iolle lout rol!» r ■-!{ Hid- In lie Ins|j« nal Batdv of iudii \. 0|Hun 
nui i|n la till lit Hi tie udinoiot list Munilr^ it i i spiiuling its hSd 
of ineluliu Hid I luingiiig mithui t asv it u !t oSill ouud huikiitg 
f inliln It pj oinnt to !h Ip I !h lliiaun B snk oi hiinia lo ]ai! ns hollo 
lu order le tidain oun ii ll a sigu that if J hiiiug i \uds‘ jatitUfh 
of M-^ion oi ail nupi rut! outlook ' iis Su !hi\ui Yuio pui*** n § 

!h fhsfiuiiit uton !.>u iiie^s nnh tie hmks ihan the oiiSuh public 
ihiH judifuug in H alltv ilie It uu Inula is’’ htiik nitvmglui pofuTof 
humiiig to \HHU reah'^HHi: fhat d is ihe haiidiiuud <?f ii/ole inul 

iilfhisirv*of uur t oiudi v whose* impeiat i\t did \ nto liilfil it*' t vt ri liaugiiig 
retpiin luuiiM canug less foi urofds than n ihe ease at presenl, (hncloje 
lUg to a ifUlani t \d ut the in w!r fienuiftts! uuptaun* business aih! 
noideiijig lufp to aii hmnd banks mtheii tacasionai lioiir*- of distre'^s^ 
ihe fiupeiud Bank of India uuudilain nsilfouirid in the luoiiev luarkei 


^In a^dtlilum the t^ltl Imngi Uuinkn t tudut yug m ernr csniutry^ m w 

hanks rmndy hmit iillfavf d to u|>ni hmiides m ninahay 

Nmm ^Jihi is^rcimtm iMU nnd year Umd OJIee, 

iiiimkimo Bank « . Dint ink r 11)10 «, 

Hnitroiiml fi«jk of Htjsiiih Alriui akt Mmdi 10:^0 X^wlou^ 

Jm|3^«ntal Bank uf , .» kjliteiute iSJU Lwiidori 

Bitiacci haefyiial Skfc 1052U Purkigah 

F. 0* B«Mftg €ei?|Xi»yyn * ** SkiMwk 10^1 Imiidm 

Bmk *. ». »» #» 

t fUi. ** Iie|K»rt id lliiis Bir Ifotiry Bafemglou 

I iteforfc d Ite of CiJir»» 0 y ** I t0O*l02L 




iiiid uuiuEacncocl by politica] cnrnmi'^ or thn otlior inoiuber.s of thp 
banldiig community, it Bliould ccmdiict tlu* wbolo macliiimry fif bunkijig 
in the wider interests of soriety. A reniralispd .system witli the 
Imperial Bank of India acting as the mentor and guardian of floi other 
banks is conducive to the establishment of a sonnd banking systenn 

Not onl,y should the Imperial Bfuik fd India pur.-ue bud ness f»f an 
unimpeachable obaracter, but the ordinary eommereial !)anks should 
keep y)roper cash reserves, rightly utilise tiieir loanable numey in iicpiid 
assets that can be instantly niobilised witrl! the ruiniiuum of risk loss {iml 
bo cautious in the granting of loans and in tin? |irop(‘r seletdion rr-lialdo 
and trustworthy clientele, Hu long as the commercial banks udhi'n* 
to those golden rules there i.s no <ianger us n^gards tht'ir <nvn 
self-preservation, but they must tain* <*an* of tlu'ir elirnds al’-o ami 
provide elastic currency wlu(*h expands and <lc(‘r(‘ahc.s witJi tin* ebb and 
flow of biiBineas. They shiniid adapt thfuns(*lves to f he changing micds of 
their customers and never unduly expand their credit hy lowering the 
rate of discount and tempting f>usiness mmi to speculate or emhark 
on wild ventures with easy nifmey. Ujider the wise <lirection. leg] ti mete 
yicrsiiasion, helpful iuterverition and restraining iidiuciu*e of the (Vulral 
Bank that IB arising in their inifLsf, ihcKc* ermnncrcial banks shtmhl suc- 
cessfully function to provide this (*cumfrr ^\H!i stmnd and auloujafle 
currency and niich amount of hanking ercflit as is needta] for its com« 
inercial, iiidustnal and business nM|rn‘rejneiitK, 

But it i.s m'itlier the individual banlds conservative managtoueut nor 
the watchful guidance, of the Centra! Bunk, t>hat can guarani ee the Bound- 
ness of our bankingstrueture. Our y)eo pic should realise that lie* inodeim 
credit system is an inverted conf‘ resting on ati apex of gold as Lonl 
Avebury puts it. Bir ii. flilleu rightly obsc*rves tfiai imr ermiii Byslem 
is to be likened to the long arm of a lever and tlic least tmieli on i he cash 
basis displaces a heavy weight of eredii on the op|KJsii(i eiuld* W. Bain 
who follows Lord Avebury’s mciaphor vsnys% '" the cHuie is n ^chipping 
top, tho pomi aloBc on which it spins Ixungfd* gold, I he overhanging body 
consisting of paper credit, Oonfldcuce is tlie wdiipyiing uhicfi keeps tin*, 
top revolving” and a rude shook to publirj eonriiieiice involving t ho with- 
drawal of gold from the banks» will foil the icgi ilic grounfland the 
beautiful struoture will fall like a pack of cards. The late, Bir hklwanl 
Holden iiluatoted this fundamental truth by the following diagram,* 



JfcliOse *' Mbi»;y .aad 

1.1 .. 



Tlie bottom of tlie apex is tbo gold basis of the whole siiperstiucture 
and a removal of a small portitai of mild destroys a large x>''a*tion of credit 
and it, in its turn, uileets a large portiem of commerce carried on on 
credit granted f)y the banks. 

So our people should have coiifitlence in the !>ariks. Depositors, 
customers and shareholders should not tHisilyh>se their headsand reasoning 
faciiltioB at the first sifiii of threatened dangtn’ anid withdraw their support 
from the hanks. ^ The banks should be doing sound business and the 
customers, siiarelioldeis and depcedtors should repose* perfect tru.st in 
them. They should have mutual cmduleiiee and this in, creases consist- 
ent^ly with the growl, li of gcmeral pros])erity and sucia.l .sympatlirn 

The iiuiig<uu)us bankers slionld b* alive nm tn their selfish interests 
ahnie but he. miiidfu] of tfie ini.eresfs uf our country and display a keen 
wiUingue.ss and real desire t-o the <‘fonomic i*egeiK*ratiou of tiur <‘ountr}'. 
Tliey should realise that they liave outlived tlieir ]}eri«Kl of usefulness. 
Tlu‘y .should be conscaons of their fluty iu society am! instead of 
acting as parasitfss gnawing its very vitals, convert tlitunselves into 
UMpbil and imlispen-'ubh* adjunct^ of it. 

Fn afidifiion t > tin* existing banking institutions more slmnld 
arise and there should be specialisijig instil utions such us pure industrial 
banks, invest.ment banks, and rnort-gng:e bajiks. I'hesti institutions 
should establi.sh n netwvork of their bra.aeh(‘.^ all over their (amntry. Tliey 
should coax the. imv.illing people, into becoming reliable and truHt“ 
worthy dhmtehu Tlie semirc' lumefu'enee of iegithuatt* hanking should 
he taught to the illitf-rati* and suspieious miinb. More lianke.rs’ Clearing 
!!ousf‘sf slumld hf* start.fal am! the private hanking llniis should join them 
as cloaring bunkers in order lo irn^reimi* their utilil y. Hon,ie vsimpile and 
carefully laid down legislative measun's should he etuicbul to secure the 
cfoiiiitlencf' of the depositors, make* tla^ path of rlie existing birnks an 
easy one and coniine the newly arising stunller Joint-Klmh Banks to the 
proper field of legitimatf* and conservative banking. The cxi.sting 
private hunkers .should emerge from t.lNur seelusioii and play an active 
part in popularising hanking busines.s. Tiie Jomt-Btoek Banks should 
publish inforuilng Imlauee-HlieelH ami although some of tlie progressiva 
baukors are puitlishing a bettor type of hahinec^-sheei than the one 

"^Bueh a lack of midkkmo- wa?i in iha l>rginniitg of the lata war in IM4, 

A raiili was marie mi the Indian Ofllco Sa¥ingH Banl« am! Jainfc-Htock Banka 
Even the Pa|W‘r ■thirreraw Oftlo* was raiik-d ky iKde-hoklcra for convemon 

' t There arc about olfsarmg honaen in all hi thi« ciouiitrj. 

OalontU, Karaolih Bmiiliay, Madraa, Haagoon auri Cavvn|ioro pos8©0a clearing ho wsas 
ami tte Bank of India faeilitaits iha olearinjc bminoB# ” ia*kil ihese pkees. 

Oafeutta hafs 23 Brnubay has Z2 hanks, Madras has S hanks# Karachi liM U 

hankst Haagotm hm 10 hanks, Cawnpore hfta 0 hank% and U> facilitate their bnsittca® there 
h a Otearing Houses at all thewis placm These puhliwli ilia amount of cheque® cleared*' 
during the oaum of their huwimw o£wralion«. There m no reason why elearmg hm^m 
jfshoukl hot 1)e started at ihe following eentras-- AmHtsa,r, Belhk bafaore, byallpmr# Luck* 
now, Eawalomdi and AllahafoarL ' Kumeroiis Irnnks work at theiid places and the ImfieHal 
Bank of Into hw its hmmh oporatliag In , thaso also. It can oaaiiy take feM 

load and start IL organisation* 

Amritsar hw § BankitBelhl II Lanki, li bmk», Lyidlf or t Eawah 

'pi,ndl 7 Allahabad 7, 



required by tlie Tiidiaii Joitit-Bfcock Companies Ant, of 1 013* still much re- 
mains to lie done in this .lirentioii to win the nonlidonco of the piibhc-t 
It is a matter of some satisJactioii to ](*arii that the InditOi Cio’Keni- 
raont is attempting to lejrishite on tliis niafter, t.hus displaying its will- 
iinmess to semire tliii iiUnrests of the di'positors n.nd aecelerate the, pi-ogress 
of the banking luilht in oiir country. The pemieiuus tenclenry on the 
part of onr CJoimnercial Banks to eiicToaeli on the l.^gitnnate tield of the 
Bxchano-e Banks and their tendency to transact “ mi.ved ” banking 
husiness’iathe.ir mistaken notion that such an action would bring about 
the economic salvation of our country are franglit with lai.Hchiey- 
ou,s c<msoquenc(-s and grave peril to their own existemy; and .should 
ho given up at the earliest moment. Again t,he i.rc.seiit shyiief..s on tlio 
part of some of the soundeat liankiiig institutions to amalgainate 
with each other has to he overcome. These are some of the imjiortant 
measurfis that have to he achioved before, we can realise the full himefits 
of a vitalising banking system in our country. 

Sonic of tlies(“ measures have hoen discu.s.se.d in detail in tho hist 
Chapte.r of my hook “ Pre.sent Day Banking in India ” puhli.diod by the 
Uni Vousitv of Calcntta. Attention will he. paid in the following pages 
solely to the tendenev of transacting ‘‘ iiii.wd ’ banking on the part, of 
onr commerdal hanks. Their grabbing desire to pi-rform exchange 
banking business ns wall, will also he .studied in this article. 

The tcnilemn to fn-funn “ mixed " bimkiiu) 

The classical e.xpo.sition of commercial hanking theory as expounded 
bv flilbart Ba'a-hot, Conant. Dunbar and Withers, has laitl tlown tliai 
the chief busimrss of the “commercial banks” is to tinance the short -teriii 
needs of Imsiness men. The paramount duty of the “ connnercial 
bank is to collect the floating capital of the comnmnity into its hands 
and lend it to hona fule Imsines.s men m invest the money in self-lupu- 
dating and rapirllv' maturing loans or convert it int.o Hindi ot.hcr assetK 
as not only to lie ' witiiiu its cpiick and easy control liut may he also 
converted ‘into standard metallic money with the niinraium of ri.sk 

attendant on sucdi a conversion. , , . , , ^ i 

TIub xh all tlu’iOTy proiH*:!’ ]>iit prac^tir^r rarely kind to conform 

to theory proper and one finds that “commercial hanks” am making loanft 
for investment piitpoHCH, ereatini^ fixed rnpital. .liclpuiic BpocnlaiofK 
who dabhln on the Stock Ixchange, pursuing i ndii-strial financing, grant- 
iiiff loans to persons for purely consumptive puTpoae.s and directing 
their control over the. trade and influstria! enterprises of theur coun t nes.^ 

07111 BftSediilB oi the Act 

f Iti H & of Bufureme g'raiiiil.mtlon to note that the Cfovornmerifc of Imha in 

Jotet-lteolt to puhliBh a m the hum approA fd h.i- tho Ouislim 

israaMog at disoouatr mat W oa the ntodge e£ Stock 
M oMlfcterJ oa ftownwb (?f iasiBfBoifinoy of. oommsteial or persoriai credit is not lavTOi- 
■ twite W ,te« Mting « mow pawn-shop* for But 
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Thin teiidoney tu ''mix** coniinereiji] wirii iirresf 

bn.siiK^SH, promoti n<i: aiul syfidic^d jn ?4 opi'ratioii^^i iintirxsi bk* In Mh^ 
of tli<^ bn.nkfH of th(? UiiibMl vShstc-.s «>; Aruoriea aiib (’bnijuriiy. 

As oiH^ Anioriaaii ba.nk<*r ]>oiBt^ nur '*ib«‘ Aouniruii ronuu^n'oiai 
hanks liave betni forr-tsi in s4‘!l~<l<‘bnH*p Tu tin* business u]' the 

* In^estnierit honks ’ o.nd uik^ firirh that faily nna-tliiiMi ui’ the lounf oi 
the American banks belniiifs to tin* category of r*oinnn‘rcial friiaace auH 
tiu5 boiance is mainly coneenH'd with luvestroenT ffUi-puser,/' ^Un-the!* 
r( 3 a.son wiyy tlii\sa Anunicaji commiOTial bank.-, hove Tal<mi in iuvcstmeni 
business is inaiuiv tins. They (h» mn iind {-iHmgJi rUHilaytrieni lor their 
huge resources. Neal iier the call money mnrkel in Y'a'k nor the 

rediscounting of country bank paper, nor the ax'adabiliyv rinonglf tlm 
l)rokerag<' louses of the pronilssory paitei of a limirfsl number (d widisv 
known mercant.ih^ arnl industriai <^<tabli.-hmei}t^ v-ill ob,-<jFf> the e.xt'ess 
and recourse is imd in tin* born! market.** If is not dihictdt to find 
other motives for ikis kind fd' inre-^tinenl finance. Tho rfcslrc it} t‘scapc 
taxation, th<‘ anxiety to become banker some corporaticfn (U* nuinici- 
pahty o.nd the desire l()seeure high profit- from promoting, syriflicidiim 
and iuid( 3 rwri(-irig business must tiavi' induced them t(^ descend to invest- 
ment. financing/^ 

TIh^ ease with the (hnanan tfross bar dent *’ or rda* creflir laifiliS 

of ilernmny tis tlrey urv g<*nerally krmwit Is lujwcvf r ddiVu^enl . A- 
])r. IteiHser says the t h’ossfiaiiken were forced Jo rake up all f-hese 
ultra eommerciai cpte. rations*^ in order laMiH»ct “’the real dfonmai of 
Cicrman tHann>micr devidopmcmT,*’ ddicd human Ihmk^domai arm ^rdciy 
at profit but Cfmsider tin* devikpnuent of their imiushir*- as an imfjon- 
ant duty incumlHUd on them. One Uennan Bank flirecTor yddle givino 
(evidence, Indore the Amerjcan ’MaJimtal .Mtmetary f ‘oinmls.sion says 
that the 'Ome dillorencr^ between the Banks of England and hhuanany 
is that, in hhiglarid, tlu* primary purp«>se of ila* hanks sraans fo he ha 
secure large earnirius for their sharelmldmv. in Chuanany our InmJys are 
largely respjunsifde for the de%adf)pmenl of f>hf* Empire^ haeiim fostererl 
.pid Imilt up its iiidustries/’ 

AnotkeiMairdirnd reason why the* creflit Ikuiksol Germany werif 
fon*.ed to conduct tliis mixed hanktiig iaisim^ss wa.s tlu» ahsemee. id 
{irnmehd a_gerieies and as there was no si.ricd divisifumrl iabmir among 
fclr,*. existing iigeneieH the fmnks wern forced as Dr. EeisMmmays io occtipy 
in the national economy the place licld by tin* nudd*obaIhwork in the 
private Inmseliold’’ and tak^ upeus theinseives all fchi^ tasks which in 
kliigland are apportioned as a rule* annmg iminermiH fhuinciiil agmuic*s 
other than iJm Joinl-Htoek Banks. # 

Thane wctc t-he reasons that forcrui the Oermaii Banks to attempt 
^^’adventurcHome '' tanking nu Englisi'! critics imt it. It might he wrong 
on their part to purHiia ihvir audaciouH policy ni '' |>ea€eful |Hmcd.rH.tioTd’ 

* Tlic 0afmau OroHfbaalcini perioral the lullawlag haisklng apinmimmil} aitrafitiag 
„ d«ii>arife8rit|ghda|| dlMjeanlhig b|ll% Iridiwtrfra# (b) Ikiatiiig new 

eaaspfialm, pi) regalat4iig the vftlu«*cf tlw shiirw .by wlEag nmi buylag* 
|7)baylii4g. stad .i^lUag «C'btirlikM4 largftly tm fclat^r oWft aeccjual, , 411 haafes 
of felws»-',Bbiak BMtaigc, ■ ’ , 
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into foreign ronatries. Theii* Miai tracla iullowM the 

bank as much as the flag '' might Wit be wliolly eorreel;. 'Phei r pnlh^y 
o£ acting as the Itrains of the iinlu.striul uatiiy ur the ’* gemo’al shilT of 
German industry^" might he questioned. But judgiiig tiHon by prmuieiti 
results and the iu>tab1e .success they ]ia\e nchie^Vfl so liir. it: is Vvi ltni;r]i 
difficult to condeirm tluun. Tlir* nnnnrknlhr^ ahseu»'e of Sfoioie- eonspses"' 
helped tlieso bunks to pursue their own ]’oli('y <q' ruixcsl "" f>rui!cing 
business uulia lupeunL 

It is only in conservative Ilngland, that ifu^ commercial bajik-; are 
not so daring and vciitiirnscmu^ as to mix ccmnnercial hanking uiifi 
other lines of husinf'ss huM'e sau‘ tom ptinc’ tfiey may he b'nm 1 1|<‘ vie\r 
point of profit, s. They still stick ia their (amserviili ef‘ limw of banltnpu 
operu-tions and refuse to transu<d- sm'li (pjerabons as arv alien fu- genuine 
ly opposed to the true interosts of the commercial hanks. 

But the bmdency to perform nux(‘d hanking 1'- m^tic'cafh* in 
the case of our commercial hanks alscj. Hc^veral of tihe. Hwadcshi hanict' 
of the Pim|aJ)f attirmpted indusi rial financing and v,ith an 

amhitirm ta g(‘t>n{d)jpii(tk they tfajk iiivesfment husinc'-'s mi veil. 
But the iiKHuiable Inis ha;ppene.d and ahm^st all of {hem won* sicuudly 
pitnishc.d during the recent lamkingerisis. 

Some, of the existing Indian doinl^Hf.oek "Banks are trying to hdhm' 
the path of the Germa.n hanks. Home of our ludu, stria! hanks uddfds 
prafcsH industrial fhnmciiig as fheir avowed nii.ssion cfunlucl onlinan- 
conunemol hankhig (msiness asvsB. If. is index'd strange lo note th;q, 
the Indian industrinl Gommission Itself rtusnumends the pursuit of 
cotiiinerchd hanking by ludusinai baaiks t hat may uri'^eln our rmmt.ry* 
TMh may bf» partly expfariied as due lo theirdesin* In make liie Indii;.- 
trial banks firofit-reapiingf'f^ncm’m from tlie heginuing. 

The promoters and organism's id' several of tnn* banks nuauul^' 
Btarkul during the years 1918 to 1920 have tin* lamlahle mditm id’ hut 
econoTuie reorganmiion* They aspirin tei uitlisi* fla'se hanks as lords 
for the aggrandmoment of tladr nalhuiai mnbiihnn But they sfiiiuld 
bear in mind that this attempt a,t mixed hanking Imsiuess is qiiitf* u 
difficult and risky one. The banks should hi^ well managed, and the 
bank managers should be ahrewul, alert and hoTU!st. The mere display 

^ Even fa dermarty, of hank latlarcs fine to {ihcir ** briukitiiu’ 

teatleaoy am not ram.. Tho I^eipzigcr Bank failcKl in I.IKKI m it lUivniKif^ii ll%n0PjpUno 
marks to tho Troborfcrookn;imgS”goyeilsoIiaft wMkdts imkl-iipeapKal m\n inily^K.nan/iaU 
marki^ Any mimlKsrof sRuch falhims Ofsairroft In nra. of JSTU. (OrnnUtajahop. 

Tlio 1901 orkta in Oormany wan attributed solely to in’et.ofing of Ike Ucmeu’i 

Bante la inctofcHal yonturoB during tht^ yearn 

. J* The failure of tbo Himbmtan Lahore, wrei doe to atlvaociug largo to 

;'tm Ftyijab ■Mumaal AMoclatlon ami to the Pimjah , Brothers (temwuiy (a aireiihi- 
, lo;, -Earacy 

' ' w' Tj^'laltipra cf feha Doaba Bank ww duo to artvanemg twoitcy Ut flu* Amritmr ilenrmi 

' ' bahom'Bank wm doe it« Itnani'ing a pm|.M»riy^ tlmlhig Company 

■ .elite, i^unjab Bagfe lent the oottun gijiitteg faelhdM which 

, :%li|rjrFp<ilf{^ioil.:te_feke cotton |,frmiiidhg eapaulty of tho 



of in.o'oliUif.y in inaLf>n’ <#!' iniof a iiiy .j rniJ-iunal pToyraHiiiie yiinUar io 

ilnit ol: the ixinl:.-' i>; aoi, si{0iri(aj|-. \Vii£.«.‘ and ca[>abic inauage- 

mtMiit alnjuld bn. forikcuininy. limif h ‘a It i.-', liiirhiy nrrojiaoii.s to lahonx 
uiifbr tlio uiiscoiionpdrn! Ilial. I k/rn lajiyt; iiLihiHta'iali.sa.l]arij lier 

ncoiioniit*- irfiiiaitiou a-tid lli<' <!rs'n*io|)ni’'‘]in ?/i. lit't’ ioroiu’u truclo worn 
inainiy duo to the hc'lpFiil atlbudc* uf thair bai).k.<, 

t)l:coar,so tli<‘ -pniic^y uf the ^Inriiuni Fiaulcs Inifutuokityj; ihniu.snl v<'.s 
wii.h iiidiiKtrial f*uinpa.tiins hnlpnd i ht* < i»-V(‘lo|atit‘iif- ui‘ indisatrie.s 

but oidicu* n}iUK{\s o|HU’a.U‘d as ua.‘li to tnakn OaroiMiiy f-aijlurn iiuniy of 
tJui vv<u'ld nuirlod.s wiiiiiii a i-urpri -uiujiiy skorl nnio. J)r. IkP. ( bruFvii.(dr=' 
points out that Utn'iu.in nxpojt, arhfias voov aiv. avr, udapto<J to Ibrnian. 
tusi{‘S, t]ja.t \va‘S ii \vido>,prna‘d industnu! and nojmnarnial (‘dnoaJbiii 

iiud that Ooiauatt indu-d.nos n‘oni\nt| oxtiUi-ix't' (bjvonminid uid ihrougli 
dijTor(3nt fnaght- rains on UoviU'nnin.nt owjind rallroafls a.nd through 
rnJ)atns a.nd otlmr shifipiiiy fanili? ftxs Hr. pfuids out tbut the 

Hnrinurj, flunks “nfjiubiiusl tu Ibianna largi-iiubi^irins wliitdi hud uion^ 
or Inss of a. uioiiopolistic nhiu'unior. Ih* insjaunns I 1h' l,huUs<dK‘ Bank of 
ChM’iuaiiv svliichi lias an-fpiirnd iainro.-ts in { la* sniallnr hanks auil IhorciUgln 
ly non troika] tlioir [joliny. 

ProlV»ssor fi'uu/.nrj sa,ys lljut Hnnuany ha>. arhsUnd tin* surprising 
lour dc force of scaairing lau* linunniul suproirujoy in I’oroign nountrins 
whilo lotdviag ufs Vf'py Id-tin of fior own oapittd. I!n irrsbinnos iIh 3 c*asc?H 
wiau'o (Inrusaii bunks obiaiund i-ouirol f>inr Italian biisifAnss, 

:\Ir. H!ja\v§ says t liai. tin* i a-naan Banks a, {ways mado it a HysbunatfO 
poiiny to ohtain i ufonnabtiu about lornlgju nu.^-aoinnrs and ilsiultljnir 
iu%iiinhrs foutd a> iiifori ua 1 ion bur-au. Hiny always advooatnd Bnrinuii 
iudtLsI.ig/ and oblaiuod lon'iyu onkus for Bnruiun nnunifant urnB» 

I >awsoii!y'-a\‘s tlial- ** llauu uas a ihnadopnauit of s<*inutilin kiitmdndgn. 
till a wid^‘ M%dn atnl tinn Utnrn \va> a nlo;M- appllnaUiUi sninnnn io intlus- 
taw/' Abuiv of ihn. big brinks havu tt siulf of iinbistriul <s\'|fnrts to 

guifin. tltnir banking oHjrluls in iJadr altduih’ Unvards iuduslnns* 

Again, ilm allind prr.ibUuir’^ of fluaunn, industry and. i-raiis|»oiiai'iort 
urn tnsdnd a.^ rfi O’ni'tud a.spc^cds of oim a;ud thnsiunn probfnin and sonudimnu 
tJu‘ Bnrjuan bunks wt“rn uudouldiully umh! us U^oIs lor tlw. uggrimdisit- 
runitt td’ thnir nufionul uudadhun 

!t is^ upparnidly uiariifr*s|^ fh4un tliai- it is niiiarnly u liu^guicind view 
to uttribuli* t Itn indiadfiul prosperity of fhnuany and bnr ability io 
notufinbt sunnnssfully with Britisli and Auinrinan inibistri ns, mainly to 

Dr. I*. V. Uuarvilrii **' i!ow ^tuamiuy dons 

t Helssfi- **Tho Bra<tl bVdiiuu iliudw. Tlwi Aiurrirmi MtUioji^rl 

t'ouuaiHi^ion itnnfjH , 

‘"“Thr .ttiuitsnhs* Btink of (kaaaaijy iw In llll fcfi« National 

Baakn ia and otid' 

Hit ii. li. Ingfiw Palgtweo *dso of tkU iid*0jrk^ykirig Umdnmy lu hla articte on 

ihrnmn UunkH in thn Magir/irir, Jitnti lOii* 

i i>f. H. Ernmn- ** Onrmariy^s Contmoiuaal grip on ilio worki Ho teayM that 
** Clorman Ooriimri ooatrof^ Ctemati osplouago and 

I Mr. W* ,A». ISImw Edinburgh tksyiow,*' ’* , ISIS, 
if W« H* ’Brnsou, ** Modem ■ 
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ilK*. iuiaurJa.l of Ihe i^’orniaB liafiks. 1’lio kkoinffri iiaok.' 

hiivii mspoLided vv<^ll ilio cull imulo. an t.fiom l?y vavinm iiulu.^t rw.^ 

biii tha Jtelpful attikudo of tlia banks is only <mo ainoii^i: bo-tor,- 

€ont rib ii ting to i>hv, pros polit y of tiioir iiuluHla-ios. 

As it Inis fiRoi) remarked alroaiiy, btornian bunks wo/rr. wibb 
niiiuagod from l-bo liogiiming. They uhvays insisted mi a bigli fuebbuip 
capital of their own and supijloineiitocl tiair resonrct'S by uifnactiny 
loiig'-perind dejujsits. As A* 1). MacLareri* says "llie tjenirfan banks 
were attracting 'time deposits ' and with i!lf^se tbey were ablf* O) grant 
longer ereiiibs fntigiir)d^ idio Ueriua.n laurks kin-w lull uell the 

daiigtJTS of ifxddng up tlnir *" Cfjiuineniai deposits '' in Iong-fjerio«l |t>;iin- 
wliicli would be the idtiuiatc r(^sult of caunfutu'dai banks at-tenipiing a, 
mixed '' business. Tiiey reaiiised ih,ui (lieir own eu|Htul eaii be bicked 
up witix impiuiity in more lufuauivti but less easily realisabh? asset :• 
than short-term commemul paper utnl us iln^ lain Mi\ A. JluJinhwieh 
anti Couaufc point outj the increase in banking i’u/, ids in (bwniauy was diu^ 
not to all iucreuso of their dt* posit money us in the cu^a^ erf the Knghf^li 
banks but due to “'Mheir geiiidiie mania- for incTeasiiig- their capital/ 'f 
As Leopold Jost‘.pli says the German people, have full conlidems- In ihe 
admiiustriition of bunks and In tint integrity ami responsibilil ies id' tf,u* 
Board of directors wiiieli are mostly i‘Oi,uposc‘d of eajxibJe nufin 
Htriiigeut regulations us regards tin*. res]Km>ifdlity <if the |iir«a,:lon are 
in force uud It is only a seiious eutustrofdit* that ran sliukc i. Ids i*oidi- 
dence/'^f. 

It is highly ropreheiislble then on t-he purl of iJie indiun doini - 
Stock Banks to iinikde tfu; ibnanan bank tuetii's s<i long lliev do noi. 
employ the sanni precatiflmiury ineasnn*s. U is a vudl-kno’v^n fart 
that tile paid-up cupitul td' our ijommercia! bunk-^ is very hithg and ev**r 
the days of our baukiBg tuisis, depnsiiH generally are nuuh* for 
short poriods, say 4 or b months, and it will be wcH-uIgh eriininul lolly 
to grunt iongderm loams with .short “datml deposits. Neiilicr are ihi-se 
banks endowed with tlie requisiu* teehnieuf knowhaige to |mrsntt sunn 
ecsfe^Mly iriclustrial liimncing. 

It dues utjt inuaissarily folimv, fclieu., iliiit our commercial, banlot 
should pursue a ‘‘ (jonBcrvutivt*, policy akin to that of tin? Englisli 
and B'mneh banks. 

Leaving ando tlux argunitmts of the lute Adolf Wagner § and oiluns 
who consider the Oernian banking polii^y us eininmitiy superior to tinu, 
of tJhc Lnglbh banks* policy, au wiiolly irrejc*vai‘it to our purpcjjse it muht 
h&. conmdered^ whathcr t!m Consotvative policy ** of the Eni^init bunks 
would Buit cmr present nati<jiml liaudicapped as the, Indiaii 

indiistriaiists are,, by the ubsenae of HpcKiialkliig financial agencies such 

**Uumim BmkM au<l noacefai Beuelratiou/’ 

: Be-rfeWt ^mmvf ,1^ I p. 

c ,f Mouthy thul Biuiklug,, ” Vak .Ik 

't BvckfutlOB of Bwkiiaf Im 

on thB .oBwf hand that ii» BaglBh BituMiM ■ 'ti 

tto-'0er3mm ^ , 
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the. "'ucceptanee iiouse.s iniderwri tia^' aud F-yndjeuling a^t^siejri-^ 

wJiicli aboiaid in any number in the Lonchm Money Murkot a 
eonserviitivtJ policy on tlic'. part of tlic Jncliun iiurikh would hUiVcToIy bar 
tlieir progress for the lack of ade{[uate capital at tin; nicked' 1 he time. 

Secondly, tfie exihiting imniigrant hanks in India do not possess the 
will nor have they the reqiiimte ea]iitiil at their coinruaiid Uj pursiut an 
juubitioiLS uational inogramme IVn* our ccoxnmiic reorganisidhuL Tlu'.se. 
banks have not succ(je<led in breaking the ]Knv<n* ol the muhujan who to 
qu(»te Sir Daniel Iriamiltonls words is still entrenched safely behiiul tiie 
Tiione,y-bug.s, whih* tint victims of las silvex' bullet slit^ all anmnd in Iksui's/' 
These, foreign iiiauagcai banks do not culdvatt^ any business truitsactiuns 
with the small industrialists, business num or agriculturist As Sir T. 
Mori<oii says these art^ loo small to interest the great hiarncial houses.*’ 
T1 h 5 policy of (‘.xisting foreign banks fa vi»uring Kuropf^axi iirms as against 
Indian managed omss is too w'tdi-kno wn to need any elubfuati^m here. 
Due slioulfl only nuid the startling disclosures of l\Ir. luirrimbhoy A, 
IV.erbhcjy })efore tins Indiaxi Industrial Couunission to realise the truth 
of this cliarge. Thes(*. hunks rnwvr ffu’sakc* tfu* cardiiutl ]irinx'iple (, f 
safety which commercrial hanks should ^duays possc»ss in tiaur minds. 
But managed as thevy are by traimul westeriKU's, these cannot rtfalise the 
true luieds of tlui Indian economic situation and i litur exdusive depfun 
d<uieo till their shndls ” i.s indtael tusi patent and pitiable. 

lllven in England, tliis ‘dpiiel. fioliip 4d' th(» (aomtiercial lurnk 
has been crilieistai. (iaile reeioiily thr* tonic of war rouHcd the Eriglisb 
|>ublii5 opinion an<i tin* English f>anks wm’e t-ukmi io task for t heir extreme 
timidity atul eoaservat-ism. The nmdfd of the Uernmn i3anks was plactal 
ladbre them for imituliem but they luive unite^lly ndnsed to be more 
ad VC u'tu resound' and advocated tim Hpcu’iahsation of each function 
by separate? iiisiitu lions inttuitiomiiiy designei! for these pur|ioHes. The 
resnlt of tins agit,at.ion eauled in Dm formation of the Britisli Overseas 
Bank ’’ ami the British Trade Corpurntiou ’MidMill the gapbitwmi 
the home banks, Ooloma! and British Foreign ibinks and ro grant humili- 
ties which the cxiHiing banks itte not iu a posititm to extend/*^ 

The doyen of the English Ecomnnibts i>r. A. Marsindl says tlie 
English banks shonhl i*xtend the ,scop<? of their 'w*ork. No upologyis 
needed to quote his weil-balaiieod opinion in exienm. Whih? those 
s<!rvlceB to whidi they duvcrfct? nu>st of ilieir Btreiigilj are of maapproaehed 
exedleiice, tliey make little atfceinfit to rival Cleriinin or even American 
banks in the directs ftirtherance of tiio large voniixres of indiisiry. By 
limiting their operations to a nmltitude of relatively Binall risks, they arc 
enabled in Imse tlieii^ advances on capital deposite^f with' them ; 

and fcficrcfciFc to return extremely high dividendn on relailwly Bnuil! 
paid-up capitals. There? are iheroforei some strong arguine.ntH both of 
equity and of national advantage in favour of' the exertion of a flight 
^ presBure ou them, by legislation or otherwise ; tending to incmase the 
' ratio which their paid-up capitals bear to their total liabilities. They 
could then with safety to fchciuselYcs and their depositors undertake a 

* &peit‘C)l bard .Jfarrmgtka^ii Ckmmliim on Urn of .it .Trade, 

Baak,. . , ' ’ . , ' . ■ . ■ ' 




iMblict ^54rc>ai»ei: sliaro Ifuin now la-r;.!;rr ns-vpnUHiliilil (»1 rii<t 

cotintiy’w busimjsrf abroiid, as a/- at- boine, wlub* Miay uouhl ^(ilj cov^f^r 
so a [jarfc <)i'' t-lieir iiabiiiHas by iluld ussl^Is, as Ui !>«• aiMiaiii <»[ 

tlieir abiiifcy to mout po>mj>tlv L'lirtli’o: larger dtuaaiitls l lial. ntighi lx, 
niaclo oil tlieui/''** 

rSotflieso BiitisJi Ooinraorrijd BiUiks. tlic‘ ]>arau;onH of cuusei'vuUsur’ 
as ouft disparaging critic stylos th<an, do not u{Tor<l tlio. r(sil mode] that 
our ludiaii JointsBtork Banks .should haA'{3 in tlnar mind. 

Our Indian doint-Sfock Banks tlimigb they grasp the neerssil v 
of a, liberal financiai assistants? to the e^dsting industries and however 
much they may be. animated with a desire, to emulaie i.he lavid. dariny 
yet fruitful policy of the Uermu-ii buidcs. musf nudists tlieirowo liniita- 
lions. The small a.mo!mt <d' their paid-up tu[}daL the low proportion oi' 
tlieiircasli roserve^s and li<pad assei-s. the short-derm nature (d’ i.heir d<*- 
posits and tJie abseiino of masterly limuieit^rs eridowf‘d wit ii an ufubitiou 
to display a Nap<^leouic faculty in its use, siiouid wairn the banks as ti> 
the dangers involved in extremely speculative eoimses (u* profiibii I hem to 
stretch their hands towards an absoliib? ctnitrni of trade* lUid manufaih urto 

A.gahithe union <d* dilYe nmt <>|HM’aiions in, the luutdsof a single bunk- 
ing institutiou in elos(?ioueh with de|)osii‘ batiking, has its own dangers. 
Tlio task of kaoping assets of a sidlicienfly liquid cliaracterin ordf*r to 
balancti the deuiaml ohligntions of a. cf)mmercia! bank is no slight- one, 
specially when opmadions partaking of a ptvrmanent clinracleiy ns for 
instance, ind US triid limincing, are alsf> JiitempiecL ilany ati nulfhorii vf 
has written (h;[n*ecatingly of this teiuh*ney and points out that it; onl\‘ 
paves tluj way t<i e.omiuercial crisis. 

The- real renraly tin?!! liiss in .specialisation, Besides banks pursuing 
strictly comniercaal business, there Hhould be imhmt.rial banks, iuvesi - 
rumxfe Inniksj, mortgage, hanks, and studi tdlinr Cfumerns to specialise in 
long-term loaning. Numerous iinancial ugeiu'ies should be iuvaletl st> 
that our banks need not necassarily like the (le.rnian banks b<‘ nicknamed 
aicrlei enterpriseu and luaidH-oball-work or a kind of Ihiamiuf univer- 
sal providers. Them simiild b(% a strict divisimi of labour among tlm 
existing banking institution^^ and those, that may be cruab'd In liavneur 
future. 

Wliilc I'cmlising that better buccchh can be uchicH'iul by spitcialisa* 
tion, thcHe Indian banks should not forget that the n;al sirtutglfi I la* 
hatikiiig ?systera depemdH cm their .meogriiitoii of tin*! r niutuaUni<we'%ts. 
It k not mere {nnotioml sentiment cun the part of the existing banks 
that really comits. The iml necessity of the Hitiiaticm seems to Im 1%^ 
a better imderatatiding of hanking buBines^^. 


^ 0r. A. sSwliail «,r)id Tmdod* 

t W* S«0fcfc tiviffj in an nwr a^pajHhm xrrUib enustsi !y tlK*. ejcdctngx 

o!. inyastmont annurlUea te diorplog ancjonniB mid «- fciTOd I ui nidation of 

to Tti00fc the depaaitor*^ nntoib a. gtmib loiss and an oiiforcnd hipddfttimi 
itt#y a QamtmmiuX 

^ Oetof* *Hh0t tots ,pr43&att'oiB of nninmercdu-I hanks to iitvest their fwidB 

nt the oausai!t oblnda»iMal in tiia'lJ# S* ’A. o! tov<3ml eftfcerpdstnij 

tbelr piaiw 'tod ref up aud dkapr^ear tmdor tte dmtiitn kamimtr ta 

y y 0f |8i«0 out toat %im Bank 0 ! Italy* to#S 

md tlw Boman -Biuiik- loakod up la towtiueal^' 

' ‘ " "y-'ba'TSm ^ ffl 
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Tim f.endemjj io rncroacJi onjoreign ex.clta'tnjr of EcueJianfjc 

B(( it l’f<. 

Mention hns b(‘en made in the frrevioiis section that the commeT” 
ciji.P' })sMikR are (vncnmcliinti; ou Invt^stiuent hanks, acceptsuice hoiiRcSj 
juid underwriting syndicates and ai:t‘ ])erf(>rmin^i; L'unc.tions alien U\ their 
s})eeiaJkse(i business. Tlu^ tendcricy te perform exchany' business is 
also to he prominently seen. 

ddie (terman Banks are as Lord Imdnsape styles t.heni Lll<‘ firing 
Bajiksd’ 'S\(‘ceptnnet‘ 1 louses,''’ ‘Msuiin^ Ifoustry'" ''' ibi..e(aiui. Ckiim 
fjjHiies, i’roinotiny Ssuidicalf^s^ hjxchanyy Brokers.*' "'Traders 
and BiUik<‘rs.’' 

In America, wit>h the* dev<do]nnent (d the acreptnnf‘(‘ husiness nllmv- 
ed by th(^ Ihnleral Reserve Aek’' ami with the opeiuiy^ of brandies 

by tJn‘ powtu’ful American Ihudvs, tln^ tieyhai. r>f the fundiiimml al dis- 
tbu'tion between cfurmtiu'clal op<u*a lions and other baiikine operalions 
is i.o bt‘ clearly nnth*ed. 

Hmue(d‘the Jtin.di'-di commercial laiuks ar<* forced by compeditient tu 
sp{aaaiise in exchan, e;e business as well. With the advent, of |iowerfu! 
ibreien a.iul cadonial baiiksyj’ witii. their huee r<*stnjrces tr# be inve.sled in 
bankine operat ions in the London Mmny Markei.j t la^ strueyle for pndits 
heciune very keen and tln^ fjomlon dolnf iaty and '.\1fdlaud Bank was the 
first Joirit“dtock Batdc to handh* fonayn exchany<* busines.-i. As it kucccks^ 
fully pitmeered the way, many ot her Loudott Joint -^Httx'k Bunks began to 
dabhk*. in ff>reign exedumge as tvell a.nd tsahyv tln^n* is ii department in 
some of the Lnglish Ba-idcs devfd.fni ccKclusively Iti this business. 

HonuMjfihe ln.(iia,u JoinLSiock Batiks, mi*,, t he Tata Industrial Bank^ 
the LTnimi ihink of fitdiip the I'.mluHtuiai uud "Kxduinge Bank cd 
Bombay and n few ^dhe.rs liave taham up this bttshmsH ns wcdl, dim 
old PriKsideruy Bank <d’ B(uuhay was tim first to luinkcr after tltls busi- 
nms, binding fu^r cupitul to be. Home-wliat griuit imd. feeling that legitL 
mate diH«;ount biisiimsH could, not Huccessfully absorb her capital, she 
began to agitate in the Heventies of the last amimj for the repealing of 
the Bank Ae.t of 1870 In order to permit Uu» Presidency Banks to deal 
wltli iflxdmiige buHincss, Wisely nr unwisely tlu^ ITcsidency Banks were 
not granted this cfifVeted privilegr*|. This seeticn deals with the advis- 
ability or otherwiw! of our couunereiul banks handling foreign exchange? 
busiBcsB. 


* Hcie the Fcaeml Bimrd Cbtanhu* He. 10 (NownnWr 1010). Caul 

Warhnrg*« la the Arnttii^mn HatiiMia! M'ciit^tary ihmtmmmn Ilfmert, 

t Theas were ftbcmt fcltlrlo«rii flr«t clicks foreign bmikn In the Loadeii Monay Market 
h(4i>t^jti\w ml rent of tto late Wm> with ahotit lS'0O#(Jl,>0jOOo of (Capital to Im Inwtod Ui 
haniUng operatiDas thtsire, 

' i Bar the toasoas that pmafipted tha Ifeatotory of 0teto far laiiin, act to , 

to ttep’ to tho.almptor mi *■* Piwi«feiitay Bmloi ** ia beak 

Bsaklag iri la4l%*hCWeatto Cfalwrdty 
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pxclian<yr‘ is n pnying one and tlie Eastfitn EArhniip:^ 

Banks so far as tlioir flivirleinl is oonconKsl and as the hi^li vj'du<* of their 
shares on the, Htook Exchange i^idioatfss, am tlnaviiig emicerns and 
thanks to the Hold Excliange Standard system, the spraadat ive (‘lonumt 
in their hiisim'ss has btani rmnovta! and a satisfactory "'par of exchange” 
as it werf‘ is establislnai between th(‘ Hilver-using countries and the gokl 
standard ones. When this has bfani accoin])lis]Ha{ thr* Indinn Joint- Btock 
Banks ar<‘ naturally too eagew to share some of th<‘ ]}rnfifs arising mil of 
this (ixchaage business* 

Blit tht^ Exchange Banks who have so long mono})olisefl t,h!s fnisi- 
ness, ktanily resent aiyy <mer<nU'hnKmt on their hnsim^ss on t fa* part ol 
the newly e.sta]>li.shed JointrBtuck Banks. Tliey tmve again snect^erh'd in 
eonlining the exchange business of the Inpierial Ifank of IndiiU sr»lely 
to its own customers, and there is reully no efhadive compel itiou with 
the Exchange Banks. 

The Exchange Banks might have been a.ctuate<l witli motives of 
persoiiat gain in their attempts to retain Ihi* inonofioly of exe!iang«‘ Inisi- 
ness for themselvcH* Their contention that. ''tin*. Ih’esidcnun" Banks 
whicJi were state-Bubsidisefl institutions should md compedi’ wit ii them."' 
might be valid ; Incf; fehls argmnmit will be of no a,\'-ail to them against tin* 
compe.tititm of the fudi an Joint -Btock Banks. Their tliomt that they 
wamid cum bine (O' amalgamate with tfu* big Joint-Htock Banks fd't lie 
Ijomhm Money Market, if the liupiu'ia! Bank of fndia were iftbe allowml 
full privilege fco Itandhi th.e foreign exchange business, is an junply une. 
as the Becretary of Btate Ur Imlia has alrcmly disal!owe<l one such 
propoHal recently,*^' Again their argument that the.y btu'«t the inilia .1 risfe-. 
d.ariiig the years of fluctuating exehang<‘.s frtnn 1872 tf» ibitJ a, ml that 
they should be treate,d handsomely for tlndr past services by u«it. 
interfermg with their vested inbireHts, Is not of niueh weigfit. No 
perpetual rruaiopoly can however hn tolerated on this score. 

It IB not these, trivial arguments that the Exchangi* Banks luno^ 
brought forward In the support of their inonoprjy that shonld really 
deter uur J<hntrStock Banks froin attempting exchange business akm 
Banking theory lays down soumi arguments why Biere should be adivi 
skm of labour Hi the matter o£ diBcounting and hiuKlIing diuneslic und 
foreign bilk of exchange. While the diHcoiinting of doruteUie bjlk of 
exchange is not attendant with, grave ctmsecinenees to the siabiliiy id 
the banks, provided these banks disernmt firnt clasH trade lalls arising 
out of genuine trade transaotiom, hanking theory dwells on tlie diflleyl- 
ties attendiirg on the operations of foreign exchange and that 

Mila arising out of export and Import brndnesH are to bo handled by 
aepamte institutiouB known as the Exchange Banksd* 

Hisforieally viewad, money chanpng wm the primary and origiiiid 
^"Igmetioh of banking, Eoreiga exchange k nothing but the buying and 
; in any fiimncial centre of themonicB of otfxer ominMes, that b 'to 

^ ihnk of Jmlla. wmtad «bmalgiusi^ai;e 'With tlje Imt 

'ite at* 
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iiay, Mip, Hxchangiii^ of fornign jiiouies Cor fJio. money of that centre,”’^ Sn 
fornigti eK-chaiige luisi ness is iinthiiig but him (^.xcfiaagiiig «3f one e.rmntxyh 
niono}^ (say India's money) %^'itli h foreign eountryts money (say G-reat 
Britain) and mce 've7^s(i. Ffema^ it may be argiu'd that our comniereial 
banks are not undertaking any business dangerous to their prosperity 
or existence. 

Another point which tempts the Indifun .'foint-Htock Banks to hanker 
after excliange business lies in the fact that there are few had debts 
ill foreign exchange. This feature di Be rentiates it from cioiueHtic deposit 
and discount business. Tliere is absokihe freedom from risk as to the. 
loss oF ]>rincipul unless th<‘re is a total failure of tin* parties to tin* bill. 
Losses flo arise but they are <lue fluctuations of exchange rates 
and mistakes in cabulatious rtither than to the failure of parties to niijot 
their liabilities. 


But it must be ptmifcetl out that- the couTcrsion erf foreign money 
iut-o domestic and vlr^r versa is no easy task unrl an eleuieiit of 
speculation always enters in ('.xchangc transact ions between cemntries 
having diiferent luetaliic^ e.urrencies. Tliougfi lucrative, tliis foreign 
<uxchang(i business is a most diflicuit aud complicated business because^ 
th<^ variems infliumce.s tha.t operate, on the rate of exchange have to 
propiudy understood. It re«|uires an intimate knowledge of the trade 
relations be.tween the two cauin tries and fliis can, be acqitired only afixu; 
several years'^ ex]H*rionc.f*. 11ie rehitive value of the two cuiTeneks of the 
traxiing countries sliouhl kimwii and any likidihood of trading expan- 
sion in the ne<ir future should lie cimrrly reniisf*d. The business customs o£ 
tlie foreigners and, a practical .krunvltulgf^ of their eirmuicy sysfceiii and 
negotiable Instru meats used in foreign trade* should be thoraugWy mas- 
tci'ink 

Besides «n,*'en.‘.oming these diflhnilties, l lic banks undertaking tiim 
business sliould avoid speculation in t'xcdiange on their own aceomik 
They siionld be e.arel'u! at keeping their purchases ami sabs of exchange 
for various <,laieH of de.livery as unarly fH|iud as |iossil>k*. Occasionany 
they cam niab* an t^xcess of sabs or purcdiases .Init broadly sjmaking an 
overbought or am oversold situation is not advisalihn Thcdr bouuden 
duty is to kelp the. nierctantili*; companias wlm wish to protect tliemselvcK 
from ail tluct-uations in exchange by dealings in futures, they 

may unik«i iininediab*. itsfi of paymeiiiH as credits in iucul eurrenoy for 
the fuitckaHi* of forwawl excdiarige. The banJvs ut their turn should 
firoteot thems<d¥6s in their puTohasc^s or mlm of commercial long bills 
by corresponding transaetions in its own or other futures. * 

The exchange businesH can be cmiducted sa,f:c4y during limm of peace, 
when the ourreiicy situation in thci several eauntries is quite normal 
and when' currency m highly inlated by the States m an emergency 
measure the ‘ situation becomes complex and the fluetaafeig caiiw of 
the exehangea , baffles all mtional eoneluBions and soieatifio.xea^onimg* 

^ Hartley Qhm^Xxgs p. ' 



(loni-efii ic* ureds or ]H>liry uftiu* hsrufc slsnuld 1 h^ hunb‘ in mind i>y 
Idle lu^sid. of tJui IbreiyH nxrlnmyn di'piifi nun)f of ilin batdv and il i,- 
diHicult io kc(‘.|> hoili t'lin donH‘siii' and foi‘<d<j:n ofxM'ui iotis oi I lir IjuhIc. 
(iach involving la ryy outlay of taqatal, in olnsf* liannoiiy wiiU oa(di <dlmr. 

jSiicIl film otjjnplnxit i<*n iJnil ora at ituiding on ilin foroign ox- 
idiangc bustiiOHs. Although iw notldug iriharontly un.-oun<l in tlu' 

proposal of o)ur fujonmnnaai i>aiiks io iimkoaodco tovohangp Inisinoss. 
yi^t it must he rncognisod ilial tlioy nro ;jpj ia und*Trarn ll/o dilVnndl ins 
of i-Iio husimvns and iholr oni ImsiaMo may hind imo dnop wau'r. 

Ho long as thi‘ hank’s liud ampin, funudivn and sah* o)npjoyin«*nt In*' 
tlioir rcsf)urfs‘s. tlun-n isnorna'^oii why tJiov •diouid partirularfy irmii^i on 
llio liandling of I’ondgu axrlirom*’ Imsimw-x Ida’ a Nsh* and ofliaiotii 
porfonmuion of {4iis husinoss, i Isa fnroigti oMrlmngo rhpjartiinnn. ninsl fw 
in the hands <d’ a. traimnl spisdalt.^n, MorLs possassiiii.* a good knowlodga 
of fonngn hniguagoH am noi-assary. Pn'suMdhV'. in fondgn lOfuaUary ooss” 
Ires are neressurv and f iii‘ ineido!U‘<- of <*oNt of Mteli hrssftehi'- very high 
in tl'te lH*giimin,g. Agents <‘an he tnnploy4M| hni thf'V may mi--- 
nuiliuge and il lias beets anfiuiineod s'eeemly that ihe laJiidfUt''' ageof (A 
iflie Allianee Bank of Himhi failed to do I his litnimsss f)ro|irT!\ assd thi^ 
virtually foretni it }a> open a hratndi of its owti in lamdum Again the 
Union Bank of ImTut whiids uas siaidsal about three vf‘;nx; hark vditls a 
ea.pital of 10 (*r<H‘es .now funfs it <liflienit so I ransaei e odtaone im.-iiss*. 
a/ud. it bu!'? fseen proposed io reduts* ihf^ j'apiial loTs erore-., The eh.MOif 
state of the bbu'opetin exeinmges forlahls all sane people* to tneddle eslh 
it and so long as t he deprfn’ialioM of i he MstrtgteatmnsrreSH'ie;. goe.*. *nt 
apaea» aufl no aitmnpt is usadf^ |o 4 ay flu-' ilrift by inlet rmtiona! 
ffjiifmriiies, ifds not wise I'fsr thosf* imr Widl-veised its tJiMmUaf v ioaiiet, 
to have anything to rio witfi the extdsiusgs* busintx-ss. 

Itdsonly when jso tdJufr avenue of ^stjer'esAlbl biisineA^ Is tjpen to iIp-o. 
tiuit our ersmmereial batiks simuld handle fonaggi mudiatjg** busine 
Osir pnnniiU' ifubisi r\g sigTieuli fn'iv whiidt gives la'esifniJion to Tg per 
of our total [H)pulati<Hi is aljiUHl famishiiig lor vviuii af rapital. in- 
stead oi directing otir ttupiia! ti» I'ounnereiaf biufks. il beho\'es h- pj 
start iudiisiriaJ banks, ngdeultnral and moriga.ge frafd:.^» A 

eonncoting Imk Hbauld Ite established between ih** eo-of >er4sb^ e 
credit societioM afid the exisring eomniereiHl huitks* Our 4-aptJat r.htudd 
he rightly uscfh for utiless tuquial is rightly iisml, no furflnu’ capiial ean 
be creatmi 

However, for a. longtime to come this eoiid,>iiiaf*ion fd eojuintn-eial 
bauMug busuuvsH with inveHiing and promoliiig kind ol JniAoiess ami 
exchaugi^ buniness will, bt* on the Inereimv. life trinptalion of iurgei 
profitt!! in always allunng and tio fegisliitive imuisyres can bf* devised to 
oheck tbw^ormmam fkmncial coinbirmtiom Tlwy must only renlise Hint 
^pftcialbatioB ot tnicli'fmaetion will lead in better nmtdts. 


■ te of Mwrs* Bnultou it,ud titu 4tljaaeii ■ of 

at brMielA af itssi nwu iui 
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DISCUSSIOl ON MR. RAMA CHANDRA RAU^S PAPER. 

.ivFjr, l^rrATijijA .said lie i-lip way iit wldrlt n^riaia farts were 

presmitcMf, and hr wondiuvd v/Iirih.T I la* Ass(aaal imi v\as liahia hr 
drfa.niation for any si aionaads laadt* in ilia inipar. 11a aa*roo( 
thal- a spoaiai typa of bank's for pn>niotiny industrial ontorpriM 
was rsriuirul. Ida* prohlaiti was fluit of liuanriii^i' < ha i jidir-t rirs. Ida 
Eu«:lisb Ixauks in [jirlia hoai to aiPcrprisrs. but’ tlu^y dt> rich 

Iriul io Ida* <u‘dinury Indian tradrr or tbo smull husino.ss num. 
i ndnstrir.s am in bo dt‘V(*lopud, f hon ila* yap in onr f)aHkiniJ‘ sv.strn 
will [laAU* t>o in* lillrd up. hi Kuropi* tin* Stair lllhaj up ifa^ oiq, b\ 
sta.rtijjg disroinit hon.sos for* { ioopora r\' prtbai.s : this uot'ossilv uas m 
Iony(*r hdi, tdiom attd Stair aid ioal llirodbra vvjibdi'awu. A- 

rryards tlir fpirstioti of an fndnsirlal Bank t akihy to r^unhann-r knisluoss la 
ayrrrfi with 1 la* writrr that f*xrhatiyr bnstnrs.s was most «'ontpiioa1efl 
liiit lir did n(»i srr any r‘<‘ason why tbr hanks horr sfuadd lako ri] 
(‘xrhanyo business providml dnr rant ion was f*xor‘C'isod. Ifo einild nrd 
ayrro that \v<* should wait- until our fjroplr oi-t .-.porialij^ful in banking 
thr tnilfmiiturr may fakr a, {ony litm* to hr roalixod. 

I)e. Tanmax sa’nl timf unlrss fbr I uoarmnumt r rvutsforrrd tin* work 
of tdro Iki p(‘ r hhirrr nry I )}rft*o io lla* fni[»rrial Uuiik the latter would not 
br in a. position io rvtnlor snrit ;o.s!stunrr us tfio C rtdral fbmksiii Euro- 
prau nonnt-rirs an* doiny. I In poirdrd out. tdiat tlin Itnprrial Bank' 
find to pay a idyll rate of intrrr*st to ( brri'riuuont for loans, and so 
had c*baryr a liiybrr rah* of ini(*n*st to tin* trades and Indus! rlr.^ of tbn 
rtundry. rhl/* difliruliy ho t houyht roufd br {nt*nauiin if f ht‘ liupnrial 
Ibiuk wrro yivrn yr(*afrr farilitjfs for drawitry on iho Ibipor (hirrmoy 
itf*se*rvrs. Hr Would also likr to srr the Huprrial Hank aflordini*’ 
farifiiirs bn’ Ida* t raiwdVr of laryr annnints of tuonry from Ifir Head Ollifr 
to ils i>ranrlH's and 'r/nr vrr.s^ at prartlrally no lari as was i hr t-asr in 
fhu’utanv. fl inal to br rmdisrd tfnit t lir famksny nerds <d* india wtu* 
rrry yn*at, and fir I Inniudit 1 fiat fudiaus landd rradily br iraiuml if Ha* 
rxistiny banks yavr tiuuu At prrMUd liberal farirHit-K wrir 

not. iilTordrd liv t;hr iaanks, althouyb ! hr Iniprrial fbink is now forr<*c| 
by Hovrnunrnt to ialu* at. least bit *d' its new reeruits from amoursi 
Imliuns. lb* rxpluinmf t fsr dillirulty <d opmiiny Immehes when tfir 
number of Indian sperladi^H was iVw and thr Knropmm Munayer had 
to be hiybly paid, was therefore a yrenf iiortxssity for f mb' an 

yomiy men speeialumg in bankirty so that fhiyy luiyht lake up the 
posts <if mauayiny agents with the !nipm‘ial and oilier Baaks, 

I>e. Hvukh said lie wauled to eupdiasise the point tdiab we r'ould 
haw tmlnstria! banks firovided there Wf*re eapable men mdHide. not 
ueeeHHariiy baid<ersj wiio wouhl manage the fachn’ies and do other work, 
ff Huedt men were available we eoukl have* hmg ienu Imms and other 
Ininking faeililirh, but it will take a long tdim* in India to get mch tmm^ 
and therefore^ in his c>pini<vry induatria! hanks ivill have to wait. 

4 j\ M. Qaebek Pabtv. 'Meinbem of ’the .AjsociEtdon attemlcul an 
At Ilonie at Slmliclam given in honour of Dr* Sir Mohaminiid ' IqhaL 
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RURAL ECONOMICS. 

CO~OFEBATI¥E FARMS. 

By C. R Strickland, Escl, T, C, S., Pux.tasl 

For t'liB purpose ol' the prasont iir.^^’uuL'uit f’O"O])0TaiiA'T* fmoi Is 
flefoiecl as land oolleeiivoly owHocI or l/akro* iu h?ese by aierrihers of a 
pooperotiye society for their oau cu!ii\'e.toii. h i-; In btMJisI iu^nislo'd 
froiu (I) laud owuod by oo-opGrators uhn nsupluy ntlao’ pcaxrais nu a 
or ti rent- to cnltira 4 >i‘ it Tor ^llem : uini (li) tin* e,Hi|>loyhieiii. bv a 
lu.Bdowaer of la])0}irra‘s to Y'hotu hr- pays aa-Jiare f>i’ prrifit on ifie ^'cars 
f-ransacjtious in achlitioii to the tudiiiurv waye. laKler the first heafl 
Fall the large ureas owned and farnuHl iu England. Heotland and A.^iu 
f)y tfio Oo-ojanntive Wholesale So<inties of England and Beotlaiid, tla^ 
cultivators being ordinary eiiiploviH*^. who are na!y indirefuly. if at all, 
benelitel by the eo-operafave nujvenuod’. Theta* estah^H are, howevin, 
often riignilied with the in('cuTeet title of e(j»iy)enu*ive farnis. ruder 
thf‘ second hecnls the mere incident of profit sharing clearly chH*s not com 
sritute co-opciration, nor oven approxinud.e to It unless a predominant 
e.hau'fi in tlie control is also tsancerhsl Uk all Ufi,? ve wodeu'S, 

The (d)jects rd' tin* true co-operative farm are tJjreefold ; (i)eniphiy- 
ment may 1 ) 0 . secured, Iti districts in \\lH<d} the supidy of imskiiled iabonr 
exceeds the dennuKh h}' a. group of men cuhl vatijig a t rne.t of land mme 
intensively t4urn a single mviier or oeeufiier \\onh! be prepared to do, 
since ini.ensive cuH-ivation <ad!s for more labourer-^ and can bear the 
a^dditimml cost. (2) The. luiddhunan or farniing emiiractor may be 
removed if owners of large csiates cun be imlueed to dispimsc*. with him 
and to Icime tluar huid to n group of cnltlvarors, the profit of the iniddle-- 
man being dividial hctw<a;n the parties, ihednudloni receiving more ami 
the tenants }>ayiiig less, (d) A largen out-turn of agricultural prodiu'C 
may he obtaiiied by improved cultivation, and tin* mitionV wealth there** 
by inereuscuL ,Ex<a*pi« in so far an ink*imi\n e.uitivuti<ui provides more 
ocfAipatinn and thentfoinj umrt'; wages, this hist oh]e(‘t is appropriate to 
the ideas rather of organisers than of tim eidilvators themselves, 'I'he 
Goniitry gains through cooperative organisafiou of iudiyii.lim!H whose 
primary aitn is their own Hccnrity or prfjht. 

Tills Hyntmi of fariuiiig has won its most imtubb suecoss in Italy, 
tlioEgh widely spread alsci in iioufuaiiia amt found In aeattiwed im 
stauces in other eountricH including England, it^alian* statistirs are 
impariecty but tf'lie number of existing farms in 1920 was estimated at 
0OOj holding perhaps, 200,000 acres, in addition in an ayiial area under 
senu-ca-opemtive maaagematiti by tim Btate in a backward province* 
The ^movement m promoted alike by fdie Dat'bolic and the Soeialist 
partiea, who favour oppoaing metliodH of divided and unitary manage- 
On the 'former met hod the land held by the Society, is lewd 
to 'the ^mihm in smali hdctogs,w 1 iich^ih 0 iigh, mt proprietory^, laiy;' 



be contitnionwfy ocmifiierl by i.Iie aiijlMn the «b'nl:]i <>!’ n iviomfjf" 

art" usufillv iv) hi'-i hair, Ihir aro, btnM".. r‘r, 

to airl jiiHtnitnih isi a,raorflanc(* vbili ahaiui-'*'^- uj 1 1 jo si.>:a f>l a 
‘.VO rkhiy I it nil ly : and .sjiiatMt not: psn'ihi.* -dda It).* any inandifr to ^.nJado' 
ii field, oi- tio ajignyv svuyy eut'tuau' la lKnn''f M-a fmldlnu' will Ih< rotbaaMl ] 
it ox'ce(Hl.s irb ciilw vntu'n.i^ rapavdy. ai},] b,. fr^oo.a oao* Ma*\' l»o In. 

r.}Yai'<<‘d if iniid is avail, i, hie. Sfvno SoMieihe O) ;a,.-e {'?'oo s I.m a n-iulai 
re-aJ foil {jeot vwa'y ihvv' yea.r-. 'riH^dlvrii a ! h,-.* ?ihs'hud, |a‘, '!'r»'*| by i ht 

KoeiuJisis^ ro nnioy of \vhoin t iit^ in-rtt riihn? of yroy *r( \ b ■ liiuareb 

r-nliv ah ainaainahh*. is t in* iuloii hi'aa'io.iof} o! .bo i;o‘H 

fViitirol V in tho inntds {»i‘ ilio H<M‘}eUy OH a iitil^avv oz-o-jo: a , laHoti 
Is ;i.ppoiiited wfjo diroot^ t.ho avrieifh-tif .d oyi.M-.i ( ioH' utolor ? ht* yya^to- 
f'oafirid of the {Uirrta,o:ri.jt,c efniirnhitee. I'ho tihourfr* are! ouhi^afor 
ree<n*vo. ii reoi}lu.r vva,!ir<’‘ while <hu|i 1 ovs‘J and a ro also oniniofl to a di.-jo* 
in t.he a.iinual priHits ; a part of tho uavj-s i- f jtm pn'iil !y ^bouhold oobil 
the eem' ft IK if 111 of the year as a yuararit*'e ovaiu-e po-.-oblo Iim. o and 
.‘M4'u,iiistdi:*doyafty, In foeafities in wldeh av^badlan a| iHiMotpio\ hmoh i 
Te<Hirreulb tin^ m(nHbe.!\s may prel'erto profoify ? h«nr tMHphiviotoo ,!?td tie* 
rtHad]i 1 ". ol; ev<‘Ti a, diiniiiLshed waye i-.o foiiy as f-ho fioah- allow, idsotoh-jf- 
iny tdie hope of a flivideiMl itinl <d tht^ {hderr^sl oi ? ^ve'r 

Thene two hypr-a/rti ilalyand ebeuhf‘os repf’e/.eHi the oes'! tfo? • 
cd! t'o-operat i ve braaid'iiy. idi pnoi iia^ eiouin ror.ddo Vo'/t - dH*o.i,.e 

flfa.to beiwee!! tienn a,rt* lu-wytled h^ one pl.e o oj- anofln't. An tvvtooa^ 
ea.se of divided iuuHayente.nl. will h»‘ tin* Kosi^ov S'Jdrh oithor pno loi .» . 
land ami rr‘ “Sells it to inendiers full riylU' ol ^ewnordap Uoi - 

etnisiny to exint whoti ifie }.ran.'^tVi' ha- le-eo eohiph-iod. or shedf a« 
Iciuovledges a fornud fJi einu’e'nfbMHil isvfu fu its h*, owwooh! tf.w ~ to j, 
penuaiienh amt fiereditary possi-s'^ioro A diih*rrnt ela-.- of s.^onvv 
will re.Herve n, portimi only of thr'* huid lo ilm OMHtral inonawneojn tot 
eollentive purprises, siuflt as tfie Kl.-ddbiy or ir w-.r-ordc and ntudfifeao, ^ 
tJif^ yrowdoy of fod#lei\ tdie Htorayf* oi .-.fsol t»v ni harvened piodoee. 
Tile, v 4 n’H'dl Holders* Hottieilas \i% Fatyhoni adopt titiv plan, Iddui!.* ifedt 
land, by nolleed/ive leanr* in |)relVnn,iee t.o b'eni * oiuitv oMfOa-ils 

ur inflivdtlual bmdlords and suledividrny aiHony }|H*ir na-iideo- all bn' 
a few acr(*.s» Drily one pyndy uabarv farm of worktiiy ruliniufoix 
known t»oex:iHi in Kuyland at the ihne of an ifn|uiry fuade hi f!r:llh Vot 
otlifW BiHuntdes ate Couacl wdiieh aiirretide-r hoftlinys wii.h yrruter or le*--’*. 
penriaiieiice to tfndr inemherh, the latter in rot.nrn binding theHis*dve-« 
to certain, agricultural luetluHls, either in tin: us«’ fd ox pend vr niaehiisery 
which ooiilii not be {HirefiaHed nnless adeyiiab'^ etnploynient. werr' 
guamnteeri. mohy partkipation in a eonninui agreenienty ea;., witli an 
authority Hfupplying wat.er for irrigation FurehaHC id land by eoojprra- 
liive^ eultivafcorH in Italy or ebewhere in ei.mipanildvely mny .simre it 
bcka up' B larger capital tluiu they can well alfo.nl and ties iliem t-o an 
awmetBitip wMcIi tlm ta.^atiati o.f agrieulfurai lime! (Cully m Heavy in 
no&t blttropeim coitat.rie-H as in Ixwlia) may render t.mra.iuui'iarafdvy* 

A third, main type i.‘esien'Xbliiig the' Ifeebfcy with iniitary manage};^ 
in 1H0 gtiiiclM' now sp'ringmg 



Ill 


JCiijahuid iimlor inflneiK.-o oT Mie Naf-ioiuil fliiiM ])r( (pni^njida, 11 n' 
ubj(^ets of which are:-“fl) |)erin;iu»‘i)| s't5i]>1ny}Hciji. of worlsias ; iiiul (:2) 
work for (he service^ of Mic eouuiiiiiiif-y. Jioj' for por.srmul pro fit : ?,(*,. j he 
worker receives a eonstaiii. ehhI re^-v-onahlo wage, f-veii if he 

iiisiihicieiif. work 1o Ao, siml the f>ru(its of the undertokiog. if aru\ twv 
dev'oted, firstly to improving the ranidlTions of employment, and se.coridl^e 
I'D reducing tlie ])ric’(‘ nv whieli ilio piTKlner is supphied i.fie eorommiit)'. 
These a.grieuitnnil guilds a f)p(‘nr to reseml*]vM*o-(qf(‘ratJv{‘ furnis mulor 
niiitury mmingemenl; with u special .a lul fundnmenrrd— fiTuvisi(m a.- I f* 
hlo', disposal of profit s. 

The sev(o*;d vonhhies of iniermd oreaidsiohm ahevc ih*.u'ri|,f.d 
adapted to the flin'creiit ends '^vfiich l he {‘OH;peru?i\a‘ hirmci* ; ii'j eacji 
hx'alitv liiive pri'nei]>aliy in vh‘Vv. ftt an lijdiais pr(ednfe '-aid! 1hc 
Ihuilia, a.nd in ])arls of Sieil^a where nnskdied fjjhoyr ify hrjih agihaalUira! 
Etnrl indit’^iahd purpf»scs is perfarnially inoxeess. the unitEuy ituunigejjii'td 
of the farm is efTe(aiv{‘ doth h\ <list rihuiino over- the maxiiiuuu 
mmd>cr of persons the a vidlaljic v or!: and in disci pliiting the hdjonr imjss 
for nalempi-iou and improvemonl ui dot cricfra? ed hnal ami lor that 
high <adtiva-(ion wfdch alone cjmi meei the ot’iginal c'o.n . Thotigh the 
individtial ejuinot he descrihcd as comenifsl. he reiajgnises ffnit he i.- 
more fort.uriale as a. lahounT under hi-, farming .•^oeiet.y tham. if hr- were, 
a men* unit in a, drifl.ing cro\ul of siirphis men. In *dlicr fuovinccs 
where unmuployment is. jurj a «du’onic Iroidih* landlcs.-^ men or icmain,. 
cttlff vat.iH’S aspire* rather 1o e!-a»d»lish thotnseh'cs its occij pirn's or o\uhu*s 
of «.ln*ir owti farne.. and cuoi t fn* Hoeialisfs are f'oreed t-o make htrgf* 
emn'essioiis f,o t.his profennu’e for indepfmde'ucc. ‘Tin* ^'o-c^lstoapors who 
obtain a lea,s*‘ for a term of vwnw. on a rejit* fios^ibly enfiuTiecf! toeo\er 
the anxiety <if t'ludaudlfjrd as t-o the rinuni'-ial .- Inhilily (»f the Huejehs 
a.r'e sat.isiied with pt>.-.ses-d.tii of ththr Jtoine and land, ainl hope sf^ Ui 
extern! the system of fxillcetive ie.ast's fo iJn* exebidon fd ('ontraf'toto 
ami middlejuem tkat they may Ihel IhemwdveN Ire.t* fmm Ihesi* t^tnu- 
pel ifsH‘S and t!nu'(ddre secure itt tlu‘ir tenure, Idie rthjeri <'d' evcliabng 
the micldliumui Is iHpuilly vvidl attaiuefl by all type^ of lanning sotdely ; 
(Jtougfi it should not be* sup|,iosed that ul! nddflhtmen are bud birnrer-, 
esp?a‘iully on. soils and erofts re(|uiring the applicHtioii, fjf cn pitab yet 
many are defieiem. in. ugrieuliural knowledge uv experienct* aiid all tejal 
I'o bo iudillereut to thr^He minor demauds of the lulmurer or leuurds, egy-,. 
ill eouneetion uitli Imusingy wliidi ma.ke so overwhelming a dilTeiviiee to 
his luApphieH-^. When, howe\'e.ig wemmipure the varieties of farm in ree- 
[a?ci of timir third aim, the iiU'rense iH' ugih'ultural outturn, t he supmk 
ority wdiefcher from tin* iHUiifc td‘ vhIuo or of ifuaitlfty is eiitindy on the. 
able of imdivid€*d managemmit. The uiuluiy Hoeiety* employing a 
iimulmr of nwii under single admiiUHtrittsir tiaturaJly sekuis m\ expeii 
for the post whereas a. group of Kemidnttepencfenl Umanis appoiBis one, 
of .its <jwn meiubers to be Fresideni au<l Manager and depenfia for skilled 
advieu on the HorvkaxH of a. travelling agricailturiat who the ejsiate 

from time to timo on behalf of the OoveTBUftmt or of the IJiuoii to which 
their Society beloiig^i. A eomparbon of the outtorn on the eo-opemtive 
farm ^ of 'Belpimo uudm the admmistmli on ol mi indmekuil faiidloid 
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luirl tmr|{‘r r.o-opfn’5iiiv«^ will illuKl.mM" ihc^ ;ulv; mi l-o ui I, hr. 

UDiiary yrr;t<4»L XnvA. of iJir larm : 

Proilifoem (r> :?/mr umi^^r privalt' Proiliaui a pear narhir ( o»t^prfa^in: 
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TIh* ill (•Ih‘ lUMubri* ri’ working iiidi vidujil.', i-; orf. j<-<l : 

khn {?n14iurn f*(0‘ iinlivMflM.'il ru-nnof) thei'oiV>ro hr orju^pan-ik Xmi’ 
fin*, similar Hguros for romparisoB, frirtlM^ominy I'rorti a, ro-opi'oo i\ r I'rrm 
wiiii. divkled holdiiit^s. for in surh n <risr iha <-ollrrii<»a uf i--. 

iHii aasy, and since the (and iJms lrast‘d liy ro-up^'rof aa- fropumo- 

If, not aJ ways, already iti diva ird iioldiuu’^ midflhanao, 

tile, system of eulfciva.i-iou fms not mHlry^nor a rmlit^id t raia.IorHsaliMr 
ut tlie hands of eo»o|mratm’K, hjvfou lanvever, whrn allov*. am-r i ■' esarlr 
inr A possihks partinlity in t-he instif-nljon ^vlkndi jadlofard iJh' anou 
flata {v\dii<di aro hasetl on ae.taial farm rrrord-'). if?e a,t.pk‘nl1 nra.l impr*nr' 
mmxt is suilieientfy olomnis i-o rfopdre ao aremna^'iiy 

Rural nnmuployiucmt belay rai'e in Hm*. Punjafr tin <4 

niutary nuuuiyerfieiit will floubtloss nol pun** arrept able Ui ro-opsutHor 
hi this province wJm may ^vish to eiub^U'k a eid!of‘li\r owihm' duif or 
luriiiy of hmib Tiiero ma}', Innvevmv be vajieiio-n of crops or rirruro- 
Htjaiiees wbieh enforce sucdi a joint tram re. It< uni y be eoinemeiu in 
Benya] lu’ hi other crowded sirens with wiiieh the writer p noi fhohdfar 
in main tain united uiaitayeineiU; fiut.li sis a safe y uard nyaima uieoiiploy^ 
mcni iiiid ongrmindH of aynmtliiind sufvmitiUi.e. A ’resfyianhsi for fn-.non 
would be best <jperjited, in tfluss luty. and on ibe neea^ion of Me- ue^i 
Assam strike it is sugyesteci iimt sneli an e,\p<‘riini*tit be i deiL if !■ 
sdso logically arguable tiuit tlie agrieulturaf area %^l|itd 1 it Ims bie.eu pro< 
[MiHcal to gmiitln a Punjab colony to who should la* bouuf! i.o 

grow a iHU’tain proporUmi <d* suganame for a t'tuiiral eamoeru^dung ami 
HUgar-n-iaking factory may be better granted to a eo-sprerati ve sisHoeiaiMm, 
haadtmg the. area as a whole, paying a re-guhtr hubslstenee allo\uiiire 
to its wn>rkiiig imnuberH and disferlbuting at the end of tke year n fiifiJier 
rebate on their w^ages and a Uiuiied lilvidimd *oji t^apitab It <hf€a not* 
appear probahie that without aenne form of roinptdsifm the PiMijabi 
peasant will abamlon ids desire for a ?^f*piimte hokliug of Iuh owiy iind in 
the absence o{ general luieiuployimmt such {'oiiipoiHion can only la* 
applied by meanu of ponditions attached to a ikiverwment grant of laiitb 
The unpapiiiarity ''of a grant m these' teriuH wnmltl only be fiiwi by 
Qox^nmmtit in forfeherajice of a s|M^cial »ohemi% nueh m that of a #wfar 
JaeWy, in wfaioh poMey tiMght t^^onmiend a.oentrid mn%ml 
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If- riMnaliiM to -whot-her ro opcnitivfi IVirniF. i.l' ihc ilivicled 

type cun uHcfully t)e eH(nl)lifd,c,rl in Mio Piuijul- or oilier Trulian Provineea. 
Vyherever a conti'urtor lulerpoi^o--' bft\vt-(-ii llie landlurfl anti tlie indi- 
vidual cultivator, it is ciearlydi'iirable to substitute ior liirn a co-oix-rative 
H<5Cie.ty of tenants, finance.] by a credit sociei.y or a central co-oiierative 
bank, and aetmo- t.nvardu tke liindinrd in all iv.sp.njtK as does the pivscTit 
niiddleinau. The Hocietvsliouid in fact, ho Ike iniddhunan and .siiould 
exact at least as iiieli a rent from its lueniher.'i as docs independent 
contractor: tlic annual proliis, after a .siiiiiei.'nt suin Ims lioen earried 
to reserve, can be di.'^tri laded as a rebab- ..n tin- rent.-. Pr'ntnr f/ide 
tile landowner does not a,])peai' to u.ain froi.i tin- proia-i.ilino : if tliut js 
the ca.se, lie is at least no If.ser ; and it h>‘ ii. irraLionally liosiile. it sluuild 
b(! practicable to l.rint;' him to n-ason by a tenants' Ijoi’coI t.. On tiie 
otluir tiand, it is justifiable to liope llial, tenants wnrkilio in u- society 
will })«' induced by t.lieirco-ojierafive ud\-iser.s loini|>r(Ae tii.-ir jiieMio.is 
of cultivation; tlie landlord will then beii.'lit bv the riihaneement in 
tJie yaliU! ol his laud, by a mor.' profitable, sliare of the crop if rent i.s 
paid in kind, or by' a Jiiohe.r e.ti.sh renf, when the lea.si' hdi.s due for re- 
newal. Conditions .suitabh' for ,su<-h .M.eieties e.xi,-t in jiimwious viliaoci; 
held ]>y yeoman prantecs and eapilalist {.ureliaser.-- in i.hf' Punjab colonies, 
and also jn a few old |ijopri«.tary villa.ye.s in whieli the tenant;- are not 
Ioiiu;-e,stut>lislied resiflenls ; siiek ju-oprietary e.<tate..s ahoiind in other 
parts <.f India and svium leased In ntid.flenien oiler a propm- field for 
eo-iiperative ianniun'. f'ut it will iie mme diilieiilt to brinotop.ether for 
a collective lease tho.-.e tenants wJio, thoiio-h not enjoyino ri,nht.siil occu- 
pancy, h.-ive msvertheie.-;;.- fjemieiilti vaf iuy the same lamli- 'without distnrh- 
anee lor .sey.u'ul oeneridhims : they will jiretVr the fneniily peivonal 
relation hetwe.-n hutdlord and tenant whieh f.here is n.) udvanlatre in 
np-settinp;. 'I'he emuny of eo-operalom i.s t he Jiiiddlemuti. not the 'land- 
lord. In the Punjab colonh;,-, tlu- h-.-sce of a vilhme of a hiroe hoidin<» j.i 
often the yillaue money-lender, svlm in hi.s double ci(|>aelu''is uhh* .s.rto 
confiisti his vnrious liusim^ss tran.sactionN with the feuauts, and to 
dominate their ilaijy econojnic and .social life, as Is. j.iluni'e them ij, 
ine.xtricufde debt. Co-operative eredit. cannot f Item, 'hijw;e when 

pn;s.sed by a meditortlmy are ready to migrate ; wiiile co-operative ere- 
dif. 14'quirt‘s a eertiiiii miiumum oi .stubility ; sindi ataliility can best b.' 
created, aiu! the hope of uKcuping Jnmi indebt(Hlue,Ms hesf e.wif.ful bv 
uniling the tenaiits in a le.ssee society. ’ ' 


(ItKluiukl Ih*. n-niemimrtid tJmt the average Indian peasant lioes not 
conceive that l.n>odoii.i from excfssivi- debt is po.s,sii)h. : }„. will onlv Ix'ain 
to make efforts wJicn he has learned to hope), A very real diuiger^in 
iesKCHi .sociotit's. as e-xperienced in co-partner bnildiiig'.soeieties foriiual 
bj» tenants, is the tendency to demand tsio low a rent ; just m coimuniers' 
BoohsticH on the Ivucdidulo system charge tJie lull market lor fiitielcs 
sold, and pay hack the .surplus to numiboro tw an amuiul rebate on pur- 
chases, thereby building uj> a rcHemi fund and guarding ihmimivm 
agamst the eventuality of ioases iviuch in any year may leave no rebate 
to repay, so the lessee sooiety must recover a full rent from its members 
and after carrying a part to resoivo diatiibuto the remainder m a rebate 



oTi TiHits ni' n|, }](“!' ^’roantnif draliti^ur. ; tfi(‘ f j}>t.HhiiJff ! wi\] 1*4 

forrjic‘r{ by ilir luaryiB In^fAvrtni ( Ih^ n^iit rn t-br !;inbb»r(| ihhI t 

rmii'rt cliiiryerl Ui ilir luf^nibn^ (n ii4f'ij'-i*M*snbi*r ‘b‘Tijnit w ill n’H^ivr^ 
310 rebiibO? from triOit^acriou^’ ul" (‘ollrciiv^* imi’cljaM- ni' i-erd;., 

iii^rk'iiltura.l oi* diHii(‘sfir n!f|uir('!ur3iis. jual cd' {Mflloeiivo 

sab? oi' prtxliieo. Htirh Hiidoi‘lakh'ii!>: of {aii’i:ho„-a\»; ;uhI will Oioro 
riaidily 1 h‘, facial by t-oua;akMMtr.h of whom is liafilt*-- with uuliiisif *^<! Yui^ 
h?lit.y™to |Kiyi'Oili<' iaialiord tla* full 1'i‘iJi- dui* IVoiu fho >ot h*i v, a'lal who 
will aO ill ooiua.Hjaoiiea, realize^ i ho itufioii uiim- of liol|i?ho fMid; MtlHO’ lo 
oarn Hutliciiuit profith for puab io pay liih’ oun lu j ha mh ioI w Siuii- 
larly tbo puroluiHcwaial iJi'h.sc^A’aiioii of ifa|aif\a‘d variati^'A of . i-ad and 
iihpla.nuiut?4 ami flio adoption of laora scloniitlo imd hoff-. will appaal iu 
man who luW; an owuiioinir* uml iirm-ol- inbaasl ia o.ud^ otlioT'. proaaoil 
ing.s. Ono ro-uson for ilie pravailiim mirumulo ami i-arofa.-s laUiii^anoa 
ill tlio Punjab and duubt'l,£\«H oiso.wlii*ro is ibat ilio cult i\ a tor babs ro - 
Hponsibbi to HO oin* but liiinHidi' : if Im pnibrs |f,h-'.riiv ami imudablmlohuH'i: 
to tliongbt and, eiamtu|Uiutt ho btdiavo^. hinwi’ll'io la* flio ordy 

MiifferoT. In thiri !m is e.nihidy inirtakoiL as any hboilisli lamlhu’?! would 
raako hint nuiiizo. buhlio can oidy br. shakni uui of bi'^ uiisiala- fw iHfsri- 
bining Ids lialdlity am! tluii of ail Ids fallows in a es^hnihr r4*-poii;.dab 
ity. Tho bunion of a. joint rout wiH rrtiow that sUmubi- to umivdv 
w,incli was fonuorly provided by tin* joint: huldlify ol I ho fbupaJ^ villam* 
for its land rovoiiiii% but wltic'h has boi-u rououiul by i ho uroort^wi vo 
Todueijmi in tlio. roal weight of Iho us.Mosniamt, 'Flio bio huidforfi ir* 
villagos Huiiablo for oo-oinmil-ivo loasos is boyond i ho rr'aob ol suob a!i 
appmil to tho, poekid, sinof^ rovoiuio, as In Ihmtral vdlam-s umlor 
pormunant iissoHsmoiib luouns ooommdcally littio Pi a big la;ndlonl : 
tin: toiumt OB tbit ol-hor Immi may bo nioro uotarssibli^ tlrrougb he-, loiii-. 

it will bi‘ opmi to a (sj-upm'iif-ivr la, truing Mioiopi'lo pay n-nt to li'ir 
liiiullorcl, ill cash or lu kind as h»ru! oustom (U* oonvouioitro may £lbdat*s 
All aiiseutoc lam 1 lord will uonuaiiy pitofor oasft. Tin* sooioty lihawsiH' 
can rtjcovor nmt in cash or kind fnua its luoiidiors, Thi* udiamago ol 
a canli ront is that tho lossocwsooioiy and I hr* oiilbvaiing moiubors kniU\ 
that ali additional profit t.airiimt by tfnur kdolliuoium or Smhislry aoorm - 
if> thoiu only ; kmtsineeihtipayimmi *r>! a rash iviit in yoars ol uiio>rjiruU 
odfy ])oor liarvosts is micmtaiip urn! tho huifllonl will nitvu hv harsh 
to mi impursonal lossoo sodtdy, it may in* wise to stipulate for iMiynmot 
to the landlord in kind until a rosorvcdftnd has Ihwu necumuliiiod. and 
thereafter in caslh A re,uit in kind, iakon by the socueiy from iu nmndHUs, 
ofthrs the advantage of imiihig fiie memlHUs and the soeiidy in intorost , 
a Bhare of each 'inaHV. visible crop being ilie propeu-ty of u!} mmiibons 
and also olincdtuig them to eoHeciivo sale of their own surplus profluoo 
togethc'^r wdth the Bhare which tfit* Biwmhy to on tin ifwu behnlf, 

■ On tJie other hand eolkctivo sale being risky and tending to fe|M!€ulaiion 
will, perhaps be deferred imtii after the accuiniilatioii of k mmmxe fuiub 
' i^;:,^yhnmo$t.pmdent^c 0 ui^^ for an infant aoeiety will be tfO pay Mod tcpthiii 
l^dlorf and rooeivo Hmd,fiom the tenants# converting the landlord V 
']■ Afe® to cash ,fuii4s pan meet' the stmiii of two amecMivci bad 
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No co-operative farms have vet come into acti v(i bc*in<» in t.ho Piininh 
and It dUncult vithont first-hand and detaile.l information from a 
co-operator, to estnnato the worth of the erq-erimeuts mentioned in tlie 
officjal reports of co-operation in other provinces. 1’ho zamindnri societ- 
ies of Bengal are ol a capitnli.stic^ nature and arc formed by non-cnlti- 
vators: two at least of tliosc* existing in Madras appear to h.*' rather ven- 
tures in contracting than associations of workers. A farming society 

ot goniuno cultivators belonging to flnjratDi.strict in the Puniahlias been 

registered and intends to lure land for cultivation hv its members but 
has not yet secured a. lease on aeeeptuble terms. Another riroieet to 
finance the tenants r.f a large estate in pnrclia.^ing thei r holdings has bemi 
ihscnssed, and U this sclieuic muf.iir<*s it imiy ])rnvi- couvenimit i<. ve.st 
tlu! ownership ill one or more hind-purchase societies ivhicii can niter a 
more tangihh^ security to the financing hotly than tluit of immerons 
iiiid nupunctnal peasants. The societie.s would no tloiiln. he able lo 
.i.vt<-nd the term and lighten the in.stiilnicnl.s by wliich .lisnnittai indivi- 
duals would otherwise be exjit'ci.cd t.o contribiilc f heirpurcha.se monev 
An e.KCeptional opportunity for a farming experimeilf has ht'eil mis.sia). 
m t.he writer’s opinion, in emmeefion with a grunt of Itio recfniigies 

f'l' I'nv-graile land in Montgomeiy coioiiv madtrhv 

tile I nnjab GorernnicTit’. in tho pjiHt (*r»-{ipernton' nf 

ill Clurdaspnr, TIoKhiurpiir and f.iahur<‘ Difit-riets. thp lanfiV'ni 

wlncdi have. Uviula-maynHl by natund (mevs. Thi^ urnntH hvi^n 

nmdo i;a the Oo~rip<*rativo ( hn<lit. of tlw i>ld villages whieli wili 

uointnate the enitivatums nnd tftrat-:,di iJiere Ik ucj reuKon to dmihl; that 
the gra,ii|.ees will luakc* ^at isiai'toiy arraiii^eaaerits iV^r t’.he CHiltivtition 
ao inr as the conditions imposiMl by Govco'mnent are eoncerni‘d rot the 
ownii^ societic^s will be tilisenlee landlords, ujkI either the frernuait 
rotation oi Umanin from tiie ohi iionie will diminish the ol tho 

cultivatnm, or the nominees it alhneed to rmrtain cmitinnunsly in «>t!cu* 
futioii will aeqnii'e an interest iind a nioral claim divtn'gent frean that 
(d their remote socierydandhirdH. TIm* laud Hhould have been mven 
to mw Kocieties, to be in i:he (ailony vilhtut^s hv Uumo membmu 

whom the old societies nominubal for settlement, and the Killers should 
laive been required to surrender tJieir minute shares in I lie <dd liorne- 
whcui irroprietary riiuditM in t.la^ eolnny were conferrisb The sooit- 
t.icB haw i^ctm landlords, but their eompement nmnbem 

would have been the tenant h only, and a Hulliehmt tmlfcj i»£ iidiereHi 
wuuhl luwi^ Imm eKtablislied to inaiire tliui attentive anci nroeresHive 
culfcfvation without wlucii tln^ low»gnwIe lands in ijuestion will not be 
prolYafikt, hutun^ ^grants, whether of low^gmde laud In Montooiiierv 
or of ordinary land in eoloni<^s hereafter Kcttletb might be incide on tlime 

minor ohJeotH, denirable in themselves^ are iittainalde in the 
I unjab, through c(n<.>|,ite.rat>ive farruH 


(1) Whether the lainl bo bought or hired^ tlie aociety will serve 
as a bufer between the cultivator a.ud the subordmate staff of the 
revenp and otheiniapartmenfe from whom ho m exposed to .certain 
exactiohB* II the society owns the laud, it should be the headman ol 
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villa, i!;p ; anG t-hrs ?;nri»‘tr l< 1** It; .Munjj. j p^.rs’f.rjn. 

tlin (hitler f»f tia) pai.wa.i^i (vi!liJ,'j:(" o.r-rtHifHanp) ;hu| In'.* pay- ;aid 

lawful fe(*s : tbu Hucruforv nf tJu* '^orlrtr n‘nu[tl h<' f'lHHifi.n- 'AU.Ii tL^ 

records of tlio esiatf^ as aiyv |>atavari, a?id far hi*l ter afe|tiai c^-d v, ith t.f.t 
true condition, of the erops, the h 4 et>^ r*f eiiff i v-u iMis, end tJh' le aif-h oi' 
the human and atiinird coninuudtv, A prfideU' -rjen'i'e v Iff ^•uyolot, 
])atwnri as its Becretfuy. 


(2) The curSt* of pre-empthm uell he dited from deo.^' %i{|ae*e CMUi*' 
lauiiiiies ii) whicli a larmiip^ soch^ty hrener.-- tie* fetuHooL am ,- th*‘ 

ndinissifm «>f a new comer to ujerob^usfjip sull h** te-pe/ehuo^ the 

C{Uis(‘nt. of tile, exintilie: meiuhers, 

(2>) ifraeiueiitatiou of holdiryw-* and tiie eoieeMpi, -u- le-ed no* e^u 
soiidatiou by nvpnrtitfmK will fie refhjeiMl m» a miriimum,. uM't* Ue 
teuatits who cfnipjose uufi csfUtod the sorieivy dmuyfi iionoally refuel, 
ant to disturb tfie possfvssimi of any welldiehated niemJeu their 
body, will, have ultimate powi'-r iu yvn^uvrl uu-ennc ju, luA t oh e i, ■ 
dist'rilvuficao Thin power i\iil no duulUi re'idilv he uo-d m tui-e , of 
iiihurituneit-. and a neparathm of holdlnii:-'- fm-veuted U- n**i'r,.;..;.o'v eu 
changeHj for it must he rei!ieml.ieredld}ai'. t he fmlr will he e|e|„.feltm?o»o 
the eorisoiit of the gerieral body fur hi> adiuis.-ion i,o the holdiuy o| i-be 
predecftssor. It will lie the piiblie iiuere.u to eueijyraue a ..fiHiluf 
deniaml far rofiismbntion if one member fediever ? hut tlie fund ed auoiher 
can he niore protitaf >ly lailtivat.iMl by Idmsell tlmu t4n> pretmn t.euaut ; 
the siiceesHf III fanner shoitid have his boldine iuereased, i*xperiioeundh 
at first, and iHuanantnitl}’' if he Justiilef.. Idn- etrhu by -i fi?dn*r omturiu 


Aswistance from Govemnuml., otle r than i be advin' ol tie* r‘o-o|Hn\i,- 
tiv'e stall which will in the ordinary eour.-e of its dutff\‘’ be proiuoi.ine 
the- emitiou an<l prosperity td' the foruH, will ^oddoin be rei|uiruL 1‘he 
iie||.j of the Agricultural Ih^partmeni will Ur* iMriheonmig so |nr m: if 
limited perscaiiml ullows, and miiom ol cuojpermive huins ewII be vo‘lf 
ad vised to eiigagt* their own t‘Xperts at tlieir own i'ost. Tire uyrf^enienl 
of tin* reveniar staiV with n^ganl to the po.^v ol heudumiw uml of tht' 
nnumuo and irriga-tioa depurfauein^- with re^iinl to fhetluiies of the 
patwa-ri iuuhI hi; won by iho succh^s:*. of a lew sor'ietbfs e.*xperimeutiilly 
appointed to prove their capneity. A Hi*|ia.rr4ie mitiet bir rumd water 
on imgatAHi lands will iiUo he n vafmibb.' pri%dk.‘giu Umus from the 
Stale to fknmee the farming uoeic4ieey wducii art“ freely givon f>y tlie 
Italian Go^'emmentthrtmgli the Madonul .Instil. nt^wif Cfo-op?rutive CTedii , 
iijbould baaupexEnouH onloss the tToriiion of !amm m large iifiiuherH and 
in a short period is eonteniphited : only the sotihnnent of a mrw 


calonyoii eo-opemtive lines, m mt^gmUnl altove, will iieeuBottate a eoi,n 
adarable advaatco of Bfeitte money ; otherwiBo the Centrid 
■•Batiks should be equal to providing the stun nevilert in of thnl 

,yrW|3^h conttihnte by seiling their Jets^ellety and tlieir HurphiH 

'0M§: ' If not mike this saeiifiee, the 'Banks may w*eli 
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<.i iau.l.- ai,(l -liuiilf] f.,nfar nn siicli ,-t -ucinty ilio richf of »„>- 

Itoviiof wlicii is f.,jaiil 1.11 hat of a privafa* fontractor or landlord 

Jhi.i pr-l.‘?vm-i- .>• .innf.'di,, Ifaly : in Indi.-p Innvtnvr, it. will he in- 
t il‘*ct.i'v<‘ nnlf'.S'. rillioors III 0 ovi‘rnrii<’n 1 ' ubandoii f,lu) vicious pracfieeof 
!if!(-.‘p|.iiin; iiii '•xiriivipianf; liid and afiierivnrd..i rfi'fiitfin},f n pait of the 
MUiit dm- in rcrtponso to r!ni supplications ot the inc.-iutions or inalicinu.s 
tudd.'r. ^ A luiddlcnion will) oxcliidi'.'; tlio cnitivalor fToin a Jeaso of 
u wnhdiii- luiidH iiv offiwinp iin oxccssivc ronfi inusi. he held to hi.s liarvain 
ui onler in f.i'iiipor iiin hastiness or rest. rain his jiaihiUHV. His eo-operu- 
ii yo eonipotiior tieat him on fair 'iroiiiid and will ask fur no re- 
mission:;. 



DISCUSSION ON MR. STRICKiAMD^S PAPER. 


ATr, riTRfCKLANi* in i uirudiiiin.u l«*n^ |inintsMl imt iIiri 

wrnU'o inercnist* tJic* a^Kridill uimI tnUiiiut. fii a -vi'nnn uf 
tivt‘ FarMiin<f it would ho po^sihlH ir? introdnot* iuijimvod inoihjid,^ «<! 
rnlii viiiiun and uiso have .skilled jK‘j>-nf!- to niiidf* i!h- enllivalion 
fd‘ ilu» different erops. Iffiese skilled perauri uonld exenuia* Hie rape* 
(‘ily of ilie land 1o pnahiee eenain en^es arel eonld f'eeoronu*nd it 
utilization to t-he bc’st advuniatie, \va/- not pn, -ilih* unoVr thr' 

uysiein of individualistie fanniny, and nujieo\er the iiuhvidnai iaiiaer 
pa-Hicuiariy iu India was mil in a ptealinn to \n experina-nf 

in iune lueihods erf farnfiii|4. Iff* iliustTuled ? lie advanfaee^* tff ro 
opendive farmin^^ fnuii the history ot liidw fha* advaidayt' 

was that the HtaJe under a syslem of caoopendive tannine OMuId n*or*‘ 
easily ^^ive assintauff^ In farnieis. ile:dio%vei! hy relereuee to liaurr^ 
ihai the himkui of Janid Ihnnnme in the rhiiijah vas very noieli liehfrn 
than tlio corresponding harden in Jtid}v a, ad ‘O'lVe it im Iji,. euolirtaed 
opinion t hat tile average Ihuijahi peasani v^a-. miieh heiier ol'f and iumiv 
iuteUigent tlnin I lie a-veraee flalian peasant. Ilr^ e*onv no oai why 
tliu syshon of fuoopeiuli ve fa rruii nr .should nol he intiodneed oiio u^;fh\ 
parts of India. fie rei'oouisiMl rhid if should he pr^^r-ilde hi Idtddv 
eougested, areas though iu scattt*red areas the people uere ofooi Uui 
conservative to pinl- with their small holdintr-n 

Tie* first, speaker said'he was most dmiMfiil about ^ir. >>inei:I,dMi 
(‘omparison. of the Italian and flie Panjabi fieasanf, and mbol ilir 
writer if had sufficient evidence to sliow tliJit the eomlilioir'’ oi large 
pmiHUtits in uortiiern Italy was wor^e than riud of Panjabi pe;i,-(un. 

Peofusbor Jjwons complimented the render of the paper and' 
ivskml him to explain the SiUl of Stan* uHsi4aHce receivml Uv the eo- 
Ofierativc farms in Italy, Ife poiuimf out the filustmiiou, of IPrsia 
where tlm (luvcmtmmt luid iutroduciu} Slate farms which were nm 
on capitalistic lines with profits to thi*^ Statm The eK'|M*riei'ir(* ul 
also showed that if was not practicable to start (sif-o|K*riilive farms in 
congested areas and that if- was most KiicccsHful in larger artms of misiv 
iamis very far from the iuhabital villages. Finally Im eoiidtidfol tinir 
individiiallstic npirit was too ntmugiu India imcl that 511 to 75 % of the 
eultiviiturs nd'used at first to go into eciHrfH3ndlvi» orgauii^atkm, 

Db. HfDgB desired to know whelhor the avemge Fiinjiibi 
peaaant waa miieii tetter oil than tkeaYcragi^ Italiim 'cylti valor, or 
whether Mr. Strickland had not parfciculariy hi mind tik* mlimitim 
iu the nm Canal Colonies of the Panjab. He would fanAer like 
"Mow kw Mrv Strickland had urAmi af hin Ite 

^had'Bimply compamd food 'mi cMbing, or had takm mmm^ of umh 
:i^m$ ^;ec|gefttidn^ ^aktttioib '• ' . 
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Thti ii'Wt HpB<ik<‘r la*, wnulfl lika^ f-n a^J: -ila- wnlpr 

of taiiiuv. U,so. pstabllslnneiit of ct)-nppraiiv(‘ fa.rins wrnilti It laal 

l)(M*n said hy oia^ of t1u‘ sp(‘Lik('rs that. tlip. day of 1 hf soiull laildar was 
doojijpd, but lie was ratlier of o])iuion tliat tli«‘ modern teudeiiey in 
Central and Eastern Europe Vv'as to split la^^e hold'np^xs into smaller 
ones. As regard State assistance. Iw IVltthat the. best help was 
Self-help, and tliat co-operat',ors niiisi wcnk for ilKonsidvr^s and 
not depeaid upon the State. Even in Italy. Stale aid had beirn yiven 
only under pressunn He thought there was anpde aa-teae in life Paiijah 
to try tSi(’! experiment. 


Mil Myles said that instead of the day of the ;niiah iiolder being 
doouKul UvS (Mie. s]ieakcr laid siab‘d, he ttiought that in nuuiy pints of 
tlie W(»rhl it was rat her coming:. He showed tbat t he eiainoinic causes 
which had operabal in England in the direction of hjriw lio!dinv>. iri 
the lafc(‘.t 18th tind the early 10th eeninry had imvr been cinr-adcrably 
modihed itiroiigli the irn [wove, men Is in 1 rausportation whiidi had 
fitcilitabal the iniporfntion ol for^d stuftL Cue elTect WiO' a new 
(hmiand for sniiill holdings, but sindi of these as he was lamiliar with 
pxrticularly iuScoliaml were, not faickeil up with a gtiorl c.o-opemii ve 
organi/aitioiu 

Mr. SranncLAMi) in rtydy said that in reg^ml to the kind o|k^ta,ie. aid, 
fbe (lovmnuneiii cmdd le.nd Iteans to t liese. Co-operiiiive Socieiies wilhmit 
taamrlfy, wlte.reas in the ea^e i)f indi vidiudisl. holdiicis they would have 
f.o tulv*. securities wheji graining loans. Ik 1 houglit iliat the Pimjab 
nana! C.douic.-;^ olte.red a good {‘*pportnnit y to try tlte cKperinimd. fir 
(‘Xplaiirul that iu Italy large ao‘as ctf htm! had be«m given for scheme 
by reJigious bodie.s, uml he tliought Ihisexainph* might be followed here. 
He fiudlv' regrda.'nl that tana* d.id not ad,mit «d‘ Ins iiu.nvfoing ali the 
points iluit had bemi raised. 




FROGEESS m Tim GOISOLIBATIOl OF HCI.WI1SS II THE 

PUNJAB. 

By H. CULVEirr, Esq.. 1\ (j. REc^iRTrf.Ait CJo-oprrattve Sooietjeb, 

J^lTXJArj. 

Jn a Tec(3!if' nuHiboi’ of tJiP ludlap Agri('Hlhu‘al JVmrna]''' I "aw tvn 
account ol' the experinieiit wliicli we are mukin" in 1 lie eoiiaalifiation oL' 
scattered holdings in tin^ Punjab; sinta^ that was wnlten (SeplT 3 nh(‘r 
1021) consideraJjie. progress liris bcH^n made and inucli valuable, 
experioncMi has been ga.incd. i propo^t* now t(! Iwing the accuiiat uff 
to Deccniiber last. 

The wojdc has been chielly eai’fh-'d un In i he eenirml ilishlets oT dub 
lundur, Hosliiarpur and fhirdasfair ; ilnoe di.-iricta enjuy uhat is ior 
tliis province a !nod(n'ately gor^d rainfall: ! n'u are snb-niunvnne. and 
the third, Juilundnr, Inns long been known i'orin-'. i’ertiiiiv ;is ihe ''(har- 
den of the PunjalPk 1diey were indl iva h*d at a liins^ wlien din riels kj Ihv 
South and west were barren wastes; the pn-senica^ cd a jileiiiifnl snppi}' 
of water only twenly or thirty leetbefhtw the surface led to idw const nae 
tii>n of wadis in a, fHiriod when the possession of a well was a sign t>f 
wealtdi «uid pros|'H.‘rity : land could b(* inortgageti lit.u'e when it was itardlv 
wortli owning eisewlMO'c ; it connnanded a ]ulce ul a time wlien land in 
other districts was a.jmost. without value, in u proviuctt ol preearious 
rniufalb thf^se distrief.s b(H3u.rne populous wdule others remained rhiniy 
iuliabited <iud th(*y fiave contitmec! decade after decade to be tlie ino>l 
maigcsfed tract in the. province. Aeeordingro eystoin, the laud of each 
propriidor has lieeii divicha! epuaHy atnrmgyt his sons, ur fii.- son.‘P 
sous ; in tin; course f>f tinuMiew fiedds have been formed otd of the waste 
where it siHuned tfiat; the idTorf would hrlng a nmard ; huniiies imve died 
(Hit and ielh tluad* liinds fwxh.sfaid' rediuives ; others have heianne pottrand 
have been e,ompf.dhHi to sell par? or tlu' wdiole of their prn|ier'ty:f 
others again have been more lurturiatc* and ha\'e hetm aide to ma|uire 
piuts liere mid tliurt* and add them lo f ludr |Hts:o«sdons. in s<uMt‘ <'ast*Sj 
hrotdn^rs hava* bgit their possessions In cfommon : in others they have 
divided it. into shares ; and when^ partiti*>ii has faavn made, ftas become 
custoniiiry lor each eovdnirer to gei a part of 4*ach kind of land, and ev(?n 
of each rteld, f.hmm’atioos of inlirn,'it uium* anil partitions, fd‘ frurehase 
and sale, of breaking up the waste and afninrhuuneid of rmsuitaiihf 
llelds, havu^ led to tln^ laddhigs of leteh IVuniJy (u* owner heung scatlerca! 
all over the village area in aiiyt.hing from lour tf* foriy <n‘ even more 
S(*purate suiai! plots. In short tlie Fun jab r(‘prnfhHs’^H Hw same feature 
of excessive fragmentation whidii has cdumietiwised Frmii'ta ’Germany, 
Japan|md.otluu‘ (UHi'nl-ries, and tliis feature fuis heemne nmstmarlasl in 
^thcHc “districts of Jullutulur, lloshiarpiir mni (.lurdahinov The evil 
has long^ beep femgnisech but it iuis laten accc.^pted iis an evil for winch 
uo^sultabhs remedy }dm been bniiHh Mr.Keatiiige in Bombay pr(giare<l 
^rrmhek fpr acfekm by coliecting infonnation as to wind wanbrung 
d5,riy/in* ptlier count ricH by legislation and otherwise anci his work 
attracted attention liereywith the rmdt that the Finandid Coin- 
misBiemara S.i.rectefl a F^impldetto be preparerd nhowing tlie benefits 

Vt^.k ...... ^ 

f Whan m&nhm iaherltorl through the female line, helms fieqaeutly hran 
by fubli© opiaton to the Und Ix'vek to other owfuui la the ' ' 

Eohfcak), ■ ’ ' , , , , ' V 
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wliicli migliii bo expected from consolidation. Tbeir iiitej'est in the 
matter led me to consider the practicability oj; an actual experiment, 
and to try to put forward a scheme which might prove attractive to 
the small owners of the province. 

Before I pass on, it seems necessary to distinguish this work of 
consolidation from a measure with which it lias sometimes been eonfused 
namely hillahandL 

Killabandi is ofiicially defined as the Biibstitiition of i-ectanguJar 
fields of the uniform si; 2 e of 0310 Mila each for the irregular fields, sonu^ 
minute, others iiiconveiiiently large, and all of Iiapliazarcl shape*, into 
which the lands of a village are ordinarily found to be divided. The. 
actual size of a MUa is of minor importance : it is an acre or something 
similar. As originally devised, Idllahamdi ^vnH to be applied to waste 
areas only; but its advantages wiiere cmml irrigation was beginning 
were so great that it was decided to introduce the measure into ukl 
proprietory villages wherever possible ; the success attained lias ](*d 
Government to make its adoption a condition of irrigation from a permi- 
nial canal. TM b killabandi really consisted in laying out n village, 
area like a chess board ; it gave straight water-courses, even -shaped 
fields, and much convenience in the application of canal water. Il- 
provided 0 , permanent measurement of the village, with fields in arerns 
which the most ignorant peasant could understand ; it s<aved constant, 
disputes as to field boundaries, as these boundaries were all in straight 
Hues; it facilitated crop inspection, and enabled owners and iemnii>> 
to cheek the demand for revenue and water rates, for these? were gi^'eji 
per MUa A Another great advantage was that it enabled the jieopU* 
to manage their affairs without the interference of the paiwari. Hit* 
systejii ,has proved very valuable in several districts wher<* canal irih 
gatioii has recently been i3itroduced, but it has not berm eoiasidered 
desirable to introduce it into other districts. Where tiu* popuiaiioti 
is heavy, where land is valuable and wdiero holdings are small, it has 
been the opinion that in the eyes of the people the amoiint of dislocation 
caused by the change would outweigh its advantages. An attempt f,o 
introduce it in Karnal failed and the Settlement Ofricer wrote tlud 
it was soon evident that the selbcultiva-ting owiie"rs of the Enstern 
Punjab were not disposed to accept a system whicii partitionf‘cl thf*ir 
best fields a3id obliterated t'Jio boundaries of their mmestml holdings, 
offering them only in retur3i the remote advantages of mo3?e accixratc 
canal assessnients and possible immunity from remeasurenaent. Tin* 
only success acluoved was in estates owned by single proprietors, who * 
recognised the advantage in having fields of a uniform size for caleuJaticm 
of their rental. Elsewhere the system was definitely abandonccL’^ % 
'The main idea oi 7ciUabandi‘w-a,s thus to secure a uniform and con-" 
venient size for fields, with straight boundaries ; it was quite distinct 
from the attempt to collect the scattered areas belonging to the samt^ 
owners into solid blocks: indeed, it was expressly prescribed that 
efforts should be made to cause the least disturbafice of existing holcb 

* Mamial, Appeadis: XIT* 

t aS, Bett. Bepor^, 

I Eeport, S3. ■ ' ■ , 
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po-isible, aud uriloa.^ iAm pPupK*. .s|M‘C‘i;il|y it, hq albanpl slioiild. 

I)!.-; ui-idi‘- to anialgauiat.M holdings .siarttorrd iu dillr.riTih yia,rts o[ tl!<3 
ristato So fur liami hUlahandi htutig eoupiarublu consolida*- 

Moii, it was aluiost unta^uxuiLstlc to it us Miu ofliciai nrdfU' was Liiat 

k'dla sliould be j^iveu to tJie tuaii wlio owned innsi: of it bd'nro, t 
and tiso total liuiuber of Folds was sojLieiiiurs inrrtaiscul. instead of 
dt;oreas(sl uiiK‘,ty per ceut. its in eousoliduaJuii. In soiuti isiHes. it, is 
true, that tint owners gave up soattertsi iitlds and ef>in,olidated tlulr 
IioldiugSj i and to tills exf-eiil tlieu’t' v/.is mai udjustinout, but tbis 
a.ppears to itavi*, bo'en an iueJde,nfc in tie* proce-^s of klllabanfli, rattier 
than an essential part <■)!' it. 

It is interesting to notti lhai, even ag-diisi klllftOfOfdi, theism wus 
(',oiisidej*abi(^ op[)osition : at iirst uJi iJe“ village-’ I'^dused. to ha%s: anylbino 
i-o do witii it: tlie pahvails iiiisleal ties pwrple, vd'h tales of gove,riiUuuit> 
t■^t^a(dl‘lry and Ifindold isoniiseat loii of oropea iy.§ AI.\n it is woHb 
noting that- evtui this bejulu'tnjt nieusin'e was nut applied to land 
atta,eluMl to wells and otber vaJtiabhi plois near villages wiiere sub- 
division is iiiiimte.'] 

Enougli luis hiHUi r.uid to show that. kiUalnndl. valuable tlnapgli it 
!S> is not tlu* SiiJiie, a.‘, eoiisohdalbai ; iii a lew eases it was aeeonipairHid 
f?y e.oHsolidation. but (.he oiiieiul oniers iialiue to re-d.raia i.lie uitinnpi 
i.o cfunbine (be two. in eon.^oiidatltaK fin* owinas are UtSHtunbled, toget liei; 
aJd'U' niueli preliminary prea.ehing- ujid wbeji all hav'e* agreed to the 
prine.iplc^ of amalgaaiiation of Sisd.i^u'ed pioLv anti lo ibe qimlidesof land 
timy wisii let be e.onsitierfsb oasdi in turn is a,-keri to imlicate uptut the 
viiiagtt map tint spar; vv'he.re In* would film tu ha.ve h\< parctd of land, ; 
wluni this is uoiiiplete.d, the, stall proe.eiuj Wi»rk tuit urtufS so tltui -luudi 
owner sliatl havu* bis fajid uroimd the spot- {‘boseii. Tins involves rniitdi 
adju.s(autuit aaid untuidi,iig sestrcb after eoiu|H:»,naise: but us the advaiitagefci 
are more aaul niortt rbntrly a.nd itiore and iia^re gnuerully nn-ogiiised 
tJie tlesint for tbct uouifuict Idoek id land betannes st.rongisr than ibc* 
de.sire for iha puH'ieuhir spiit, and minor dilb’nmees melt befor<‘ the 
of a emupaid.- holding. The autual pn>ee.>s may fake wea^ks or 
but t\m trouble, is amply repaid by restdis atddeved. Ju eaiTylng 
otjt MllahanitL there were mimy disputes, leading io re«adjiiHtmtmt by 
Idgber a{.il-,fu:>nlies, and luaiiy npimih widcb find to be. fleait with in ilm 
lisnal Wily* tn emisolidatiun, %ve fiave to gf‘i everybody saliHlied 
be, fore W{». apprcmeb the iluvmiue AutiunifieSp ns am isiiufeH^^ful objector 
nuglA upset the? whole armrigcmeuis 


^ Hftfettaacat Mamia!* AfUKHidix XIV’’* 

t ttR |mra. .Sulilemrufe ll‘u‘ort of Vmjmt. 

.t Hatfe. R 0 |wrt» Wazirabad^Hha-rakpur aiiU Uujrantyai'h taJjAilo pam» al^fo para* 
:H of tIjQ fioport on tha ilailmlmi Hotthnnaai,’ hi villages wiioiro the awr»««s 

warn r0a.4onao!e ’fjn good terms among therii<^alve.'-5» thoy allotted tim kilh^ 

Btmmbly in ytonnulteiteu regardtesw of provlo»m |jo«sai-s«loa, thus avoidbig Imviug 
oaek cmo'*^ HaWs sei^ttered 4i>o«& tn all tUrocMokft the oiSleia*!« niert4,y mEldug 
safeties ill. kteiteunts m sooordanae diatrlbtmorj: and sssistljag at tbernd lu 

m,ft.kteg up deflolenei® and mdmlng oKsje wh4 share® ’h , 

' § Betfc. Eeport, pars. S0. 

il Mkl ■ , ' , ’ ■ 
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When I. first made the siiggcstiou to a nmaher oi owners that ihy 
Oo-opc native stall should try to oirecd: coiisolidatioio opinion wus practi- 
cally unammous that local dilticulticH would prove too gioah lio\v(‘ver. 
we had gained considerahle e:xperieiice of wliat cuadd he dom* by slcuuly 
preaching; we knew that we enjoyed the coniidonct* oi* tlio peo]de; \\v. 
iia^d in our societies men who Jmd grasped the fact that go-at advantages 
were open to those who would sit down togetlier and trj' solve dith- 
culties ou a basis of equal treatnieiit for all, and we Miought that Vtv 
y)iiti6nt persistent propaganda, w'e should in tinic {hid a villag<*- wlaue 
the owners would at least give the system u trial. A seiKOUe was flruv/n^ 
up and placed before the people ; experienced iiiendjers ot the siail 
worked hard in villages wlicvre the c()~o})erative spirit was strung ami 
rumJly siiecDeded in }>ersuadmg sonu* inend.)crs to allow us to show wlial 
c?ould be done with one or two small areas de]>eiicle}it on 3 ‘ainfaj] and 
of Jess value than the rest. The work pro veil vtny diiJieidf, but the 
iinpoi’tance of the subject was so great that the Finauchd (Joniinissionfu’s 
secured for me with effect from 24th March 1921, a spiiciid stair of iwo 
Inspectors and ten sub “inspectors to carry out the experiment s. 
The sub-inspectors were selected from amongst patwaris for their 
honesty and sympathy with tlie zamindars ; the Inspc^ctors were 
selected from Kanuiigos on smiilar grounds. In spite of the fiiuuumd 
stringency. Government has continued to provide 1'u.uds for this sju ail 
stafL Tile result of 20 luoiitlis’ work is that we have definitely yuissi d 
through the experimental stagii into that of pusitivc achicvtunenl : ivi^ 
can now say that the people can be persuaded to nqjardtiou i-hidr lands 
into compact blocks, and tlnit they fully realise the many advantages 
to be gained. In tlmory, the task secius simple enough ; but the 
obstacles are very great. It is still a new idea, and old men do not like 
change. Widows, with a life interest only, do not see why they Hbmdd 
be troubled with what appears to bo a very risky exchange ; they assiom* 
that they will suffer while stronger men will gain ; the Interestn of 
minors require careful safeguarding ; in many villages one or more ^ 
may be absent in America, or Australia, or in a canal colony* TJum 
there frequently seems to be present the memory of u sail exp(n,*ienc<^ 
ovei: the partition of. common land where tlie village paiwari behaved 
dishonestly ; even now the patwari ganeruUy opposes the measure just, 
as i.ie opposed hillahandi ; his earnings depend lijion the amoimt <'if 
disputes and litigation in his circk, he has n small iiicomtJ frmn ilie 
Bupjily of copies of the records and this will disappear ; his influence m 
usually the greater where the records cannot be unclerstoiid without 
his help, and the new records are bo Bimple that understanding is easy , 
where he is himself an agriculturist he is ikjw beginning to aHsist, but 
in other cases Ms influence is against us. Mortgagees have frequently 
acquirtM rights over scattered plots, and v/hen credit was given with 
difficulty it weis the best plots which were offered as security ; naturally 
there must be good land given in return. Here again tire opposition 
disappearing. Then occuxmncy tenants pomem in particular plots 
,\ps 0 Uha,r rights under different owners, and they fear that-by the exchange 
;'i^ir';.rights wrillV howewer, been very straight^ 

with; these tenants, and this 'obstacle is rapidly 'giving ' 



V" ^ a tinj'i «»f llu* iFcIvaula’i' S. In paHs (»[ 

distrK‘i:^\ aial ] rl irad-' ny ni I frjsliiiu^piir t!}(a‘(‘ ar<‘ Itill lon’aiits. kinmii 

IrH'iilIy A' (!fiO.<. vvliH'ii <b> tii’tsd dania<j[<‘ to [ialtl.-i. T^\'ary yaar ibcaw* ih 
iia T)a‘ 11‘ilii siitaly hu]l l>cdoiv tin* Hood. Timt fhis in 

]iot a ian«*iiu! UHOun- wiil ho olv*ar wlioh ir, is rjii(!(*ndood tiial aJKaiton<'- 
l uijvl of il'o iaiio ifi oiir io]]>il i*. sn]>joi*l lusuoli ciainaifta Kuw wlaoi an 
ovvaior po-,'4;‘<sMS ploH vvbieli aro seatl<'i'of! all <jv{‘x tlio vllluyo‘ 

arm, il is oia* or ul f ha'o* soial] pleats wliicii fi<d ^‘iin'iofi away ; taif 

if IiIn yfof..- ao- oofi^olidatod iih.o ouo hlufk, th^ai it is l]u‘ \vliolo ld(M*k 
whioh may la; ni daiyn'r. Tiiis dii‘liet?lty ph'vouta muf-h proyross fitdna' 
ajdu«‘.ia«d ia a lary*' t raoi kar jj?-*- la-hiy soatk^ 1<» surnuanil it by 

arriiuyimj' f bo h!<‘i'b-, -o Uiat iMrh uno inrplmf«’s opoh a lonaoh hod. llio 
d inyar \vill ho Ahomf! hy ajl i!o‘ owaor<. vhoiio oa-dt wiH hsiva* pari o[ 

hi.s jaiid wliioh v/iW la* ooiiJiatralivoly I'roo [roan risk, 

Thoa fhar*’ an* diHioidtt'o- ari-iay Irohi flitha'fOiooo in ihi* fpiulity ol' 
t-ho bua! : idtlaa-tn, ? fa- uwnoiv ha^a* olYorod fio; con-olirlalitm ihi^'w harmi I 

!aud, ihal is i ho laatl dopoialoiit- iipoii rairil'aH. Bui ovou thi-- \ario.s in 
puaiil y a.ml I hi.*: noco‘r.Nitalos oiurh lovuor haviity a hluok rjj laifli kind. 
This diriioidiy aim i< iHaamiiu/ U'.-- laarkod, a,r ownor-^ aro showiny 
T’oadinoss lo y!\‘o up f|ualiy\’ h->r ih*- .sika* nf onupiaol lio.-,-. 

TInu’o hi ('tin* HKm^ <!iinouHy lliat niusl ho iuofii.hmod. Thf;slal'[ 
havr* mly to oyt oaoh nwuor ratisfa-ih hul t ho \ Imvo iu yyt thoin all 
rati'diofi ,il i,ho s.jian tiuan and ihoy fiavt* t.n oouviina* tfn^ loladh'iar wiion 
iio. ooiiio.i-, lu ati,oa1 I in* urw pn»prit‘h*r*4dp,. tint! fla^y aro af! arlisfhaL 
'rini.l Mj'i.-: is ;t dilhoufl hrsl will hr approoiatt*d hy utiVimo wlm knows 
innv iaifdil ool i ho tdlirhik- of tnio do part huud to appn»vo ni unylbiriir 
dour hy auolhor : hut l!il> vary dillimlly i.s .ai, oXoadloul sal«*oHard noai'Ual 
dislionoaty on I In* pari, of my .''talT. .lay hn’oiiridstu shown u.s u roHiilh 
of oorrnplion \v«>uld ho nx[)n-.od hf*lorf‘ tho fohaildar a> all tho fioopio 
oonf*oruod Itavo losi,Lpjily Ijadr Huthduofihiu hoinro tin* ropsudition ^aai ho 
onfonsl in th<* rt'oorda. 

ituioh ii^r iho fiho'luohK. 'now* for I ho r>?*.iilf*4. In ufh t'sin.-joliilidion 
l.<a.s fnauj t'arriori oaik to ofoaliO’ or loss oxbnii in IHd vilfapos ; it is hoiny 
now oarriod out in st^vofal inonn If^rout Hds ii nui^i rmi fio, fraahrrorl tluil 
tfn» wfndt* an*a of lJn*so viIln«4os luiH fjt*on ropartilioin-ML Tho ownnns 
usually ulvo us a piulkni, only at lirsi, and soo wliiti wo do with il ; hnf. 
kho Hunt oonwinoiiit? trilmto lo tho wu.?rk is that a fiuihor portlcui is m>t 
infryt|inuil !y oiTorod as soon as tlin first !ia.H boon lirdslusL UhiiuIIv iho 
wimlu mindrrigatod {bamui} atrtai is fir;st oOVrod ; liui. soiiudiinos \i may 
ho that oidy tho Moin-uiinnuJun or thn Hlkh stadion of tho village 'will 
coinu f^uarard wdih tlitdr hmd, atu! the rtutiaiiich'r olTor tiusr holiliugs 
whoa tlioy sew ftow nino tlio first nnai looks. 

Iii all HiUim porsoliH havu ollered tiudr riglrts for misolidaf ion ; 
ilioiisitUilH morn uri* rnuily aiul wiil Iju dmilt with an noon uHtteir Icdlcnv 
ownwra havo. <Hmm round to l.ho same viewy 

Thu area ko far thndf; with Lh mtlier less than 2C)d)t'iO acres. In nyy 
previouH account I. gave details for the inuiiber of Bekls? heforc and aftex' 
eonaoMafeion and have hem taken to. task for exaggerating th<* w^ork 
done. ' A careful iiivosfcigatiotij however^ stowed that tte dmmm<^ in 



tliG number of fields is by no moans a very inaocurai.e measure, ol tlie 
Huccoss attahied. Howcvcrj wo now liavo tried to coiiiifc tbo parorls 
hold by each owner or body of co-sharers before and after consolidution. 
We may, I think, say that about 35,000 scattered parcels of land have* 
been consolidated into 1,500. The average area owned ,separ<il(‘]y in 
one place has risen from hall: an acre to 4- acres/'* Perhaps, the rcBult will 
bo clearer if I give actual inKtances. 

In Sargundi (Tehsil Phillonr), the 19 Sikh owners had 182 fields in 
157 blocks, each has his lazid now in one place. One owner had liis laiid 
previously in 26, and another in 21- diifereut places ; tlu^ average was 8 
fzlaces per- owner. The blocks are so arranged tliat as far a>s j)o.ssi}h‘, 
each touches a road, so that access is obtained without crosvsing th<i iu‘ld 
of another. Two owners had only one block each before cozisolidaiion, 
so that it might appear that they had gained nothing from the change^ ; 
hut in each case, the plot lias been moved so as to touch their well-irri- 
gated j.aud, with the result that they were bearing Biigarcane, while ih<^ 
old ]zlot was under chari (millet). The man who formerly held land in 
20 diherent ])laces has now a compact block of over 18 acres. TJn^ otiier 
hail of the village is owned by Molianimedaiis who are awaiting the return 
on leave of one of themselves, before they follow the exanij)ht of theij- 
8ikh fellows. 

In Goraya, a small plot of rain-land (bamm) was hz-st consolidabui. 
and the cxperiiuent was so successful that a large block of weil-irrigaicd 
land was oifered. The not result is that 5d3 fields ownefl by 24 owners 
(or bodies of co-sliarers) which were in 494 different blocks havii now 
been r^vadjusted into 84 blocks. Owing to the local features, there 
had to be sepzarate blocks for (I) gIioM or well-irrigated land, near wells, 
(2) for chalii land distant from avcIIs, (3) barani, or rain-irrigated land, 
that is to say that most owners had to be given two parcels oJ’ dkafd 
land, as it was not possible to give to each all his cJiahi land near lo tiie. 
well. The happiest man there at niy inspection was the owner of the 
Binaliest area. He had rather more than one acre, but it was scatlcmal 
in seven different places ; now he has one plot near a well anti anollu^r 
in the harmii area. In village Semi, the success was most markful : 
494 blocks had been consolidated into 42. The Secretary of the local 
Khilafat Committee had his land gathered from 12 different ]jiacos izito 
one. Another owner had had his land in 44 places ; it had all boon col- 
lected into one solid parcel of 20 acres near to his well* An interesting 
case here was an occupancy tenant who was formerly poor and hi debt 
with part of his land mortgaged, lie joined the local co-operatives 
credit society twelve years ago, and has now x>B,id off all Mh debts, re- 
deemed his mortgage, and has got a consolidated plot in which he luis 
sunk a well out of Ms own money saved through the credit society, 
There are still some people who do not believe in co-operation ; I 
wnsh they could have a talk with that man. The smallest owner here 
has had eight scattered plots conBolidated into one. 

In Chomo, up to the time of my inspection, 1,367 blocks had been 
replaced by 153 ; and the work >yas being continued witli much 

^ Under ' the original soteme, tte repartition was to boTimpoiSyToiTSir 
only* Witii on© single e2Soeption, x^osi?ession hm been exobanged permanently. , 
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ontluisiasan ns tlin owners Ini , to offered iJic udi ole' area ofllievillagefor 
consolidation. Usnail}'* it may h«5 sairl tlait tlie number c>[ fields Is 
reduced to one-nintb or one-feuth of tlai roruKO' liyin'e and the 
average aieo. is inerioiscel nine or ^eii limes. If we count, ncit 
fields, but blocks, then the nMiuction is to one-sixth or one-seventh 
oF the former iigure. In to villages in one eiceh‘ dealt with Iasi 
yisiT, the awwage area, in pirieo owni'd ]jy rsicli owner was 

abriut half an acre, now it is ovei' three acivw. In tliese do village's, 
about 5,000 acres in over L 1 ,700 blocks have Ijes-u iviairtitiuiied iiito 
less than l,r>00 blocks to the go3at deligiir rd' mon^ than 1,700 owners. 

In one* village I vij-^iled, om* nian had hasi Ids small heritage u| 
less than one acre (7 kanais) in ten dilVerent ]jlaeoK : }}ow it was in tme, 
and, of course, was of far greabn* value him. 

We. luive found men witda riglns in sriveud wells, and ha^i'e gi\sm 
them all tluar chaki land around nnn well : we have Fomid a man with a 
right in a. well, Imt with Ids land so far away, hn was not putting rvaier 
onto it, iH>w he lias all his land within reasojudde distance of one well. 
We have t‘onn<i areas so miiunely sub-divided that they were no1 c'ulti- 
vated : ilic fields were, of siudi small dimensieaoi Ifsat Iluyv were nut teorih 
tin* trmible of plougidng : mnv dic'-e aeea.s are in large blfscks aiid au’ 
under crojw, T]n*rt* Jiavf* l>er‘n many casf*s where iinlividuaf tmners 
iiad scattered plots so small that they did no" ciiltivale iheiu : liny were 
eitlnu'leit waste or ha<l Inam enclosed by rielglibonrs : at C'horao, ofn* mari' 
assured in:* timt la* hml now i?alf an much fa.nf| a;-- before. lieluHl lost sight 
of Ibiy plots for yc*ars and I nnv find rercH“er{‘d iheoj in ibeforin of n singh* 
pans*! of land, hi many i*ases, the iields were ‘v.o narrim' that they could 
not 1 m* ploughed crossways; then* an* now in couveidieni .-lv4]Hd blcscirs. 
Front the (uilhusiasm of 1 fie cult ivabuve h is posj-ilde ia undmvUHHl 
what a great bunleu this fragiuentnlion has becit lo lirnm : il has resl riam 
eil jmprt3venu*nf s, a man cammu um* a Kajah Plough in many al 
these tiny fields; a man wiih eight aerc’^^ in sixifsm plncc'- caiinol sink a 
well with advun'tuge ; fvut now his laiul Is nil in one he h sinking a 

welL In llhazipur, I saw live lunv wells in tin* ground mul bric'ks for a 
sixth. colIcKJtiul on the arte : from mlicw villages (!iunes i lie | ale of iiew’ weik 
or of a thnuaiHl for takbivi, to sink tlieiu, 1d'u*re i.s ou actual hicrea.-.e td 
cultivatimi due to the mcorory of the fjny plots rneBli<uied: there is a, 
sf.iumhus to impnwement i‘very\vliere ; t here is greater economy in ibe 
use. of w<,‘JIs, as it frequently happens i hat a maids wc*II will irrigate 
more laud than he has got wiildu ri^aHoiiabh* dk^tauce : now iris hfrrani 
land is allotted near to his well and is coming under irrigaliom There 
m saving in cnitivatiom in iinie mid JabouT. saving to the wotnerdolk, 
saving in water, for it is found ifmt more land can be irrigated wirli the 
name water wlien the ian<i in in %mo block i han when scnitlered. Thin has 
in some caRes led men to give up ahuM laml and take bmrmi near ilteit* 
well in exeimngey or e.ven barm4 in one block wherf* n well can ho i^tmk : 
dtspiiteR over boundaries sliould now decreaHc ; rentn Juivo already rii^en. 
for tenants are quick to appreciate the ..advantages of the compact black-. 
In to-aligning bouiidarioH it lias bmi, pomibic to alter the village 
paths so that mdh n,ian^s land can bo roEclied without erossing another'^e 
field, ' . In .short, we liava here a measure that confern advantagess to all 
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coiiceined, and in]ines none In no otlier woik lliai I Ijavc is (Iieie 
tile spectacle ot evervbocl}^ pleased and no one chiming that lie 
siiHered. This is not to say that no one complains, but the coinplainls 
aie larc , they amount merely to a grnmbh tbal y iule giea1 mhani igt 
has been gained, a little le 'adjustment at some one cKe’s <^xpf nse woidd 
make these advantages still greater to the giumbleT , 1 line nol nirt a 
man who wanted the old scattered fields back again 

Here then we hav( a great leform that amounts almost to a lui il ic- 
voliition , a refoim the advantages ol wlu'^h an readily recognised and 
should lie jiermaiaent , a rcfoim that ought to lead to great c conoiny m 
the agiicultural operations oi these congested di st ru ts and nui}, j 1 tin 
ex nnple of other coimtiics IS any guide, lesult in increased produciiou 
at decreased co^t It has one other merit it is cheap Tin r<' is no 
object to be gamed from an attempt to woik out evnt figoic s, bui so 
iai, the actual cost is about one rupee or so per aci( , li ne pul il al h s 
than one rupee lour annas per acre, we shall have a inaigin on the right 
side 

There just one oihei point that deserves to be em])iiasised so lai 
as wc have gone, our success has been obtained in villages whcic ihvn 
has beiiu a good credit society ior a namber ol years* li a co opendn< 
credit society has worked well ior ten yearc, then it is usuilly found that 
there will be good chance oi a consolidation of holdings society Bonti - 
times 1 find tho^t even friendly cntics suggebl that this work h n notlniig 
to do with co-operation , these overlook the tact that it is tlu c o-opeia- 
kve spirit, the spirit of mutual help, the spirit which sctdvs the tmod (d 
each through the good of all, the spirit which accepts a little «»acrifu < lor 
<a common good, it is this spirit which makes consolidation possibhs I 
think I am correct m saying that no consolidation has been done b> t In 
siaft whore there is no co opcr<ation. The same oharacteiistu> v^huh 
make for successful co-opeiaiion make also lorcoriBohdaiion Tlieit* 
must be tlie same subordmaiion of factiousness, oi selfislmis^, niicl <d 
dominitmn of the rich over the pooi, ol the strong over the \\ea.k. 11 

this movement towards consolidation is to be successful, we must please* 
tin weak as well as the stiong, the poor as well as tin iieh eveiv ojn 
must have an equal voice if we are to get the consent of all The ad\ nu 
tages are so great and so obvious that it is easy to imdeK^stimate the 
intenbc feeling of affection of the cultivator towards Ins amistial 
holding. We are apt to foiget what the small ownei has to rememiK i 
He IS asked to give up all he h<as, c\ervt}uiig he depends upon foi 
livelihood, for what may or may not bo a. good exchange, II 
we tiy to place ourselves in Ins position, wc shall be able to appreeiatt* 
his fear that he may be a loser by iJns new sc heme* It is for tins 
reason that I advocate careful progress on purely voluntary lincB ior 
another year or two before attempting any measure fd legislation 
We have to create a <itrong public opinion m iayour oi eonsGlidation, 
before v’^e can tlnnk of forcing the pace We are gammg popularity 
rapidly , we cannot meet the demands for tlie special staff, we ait* 
X^reparing the ground for a groator revolution, Tht* experiment is 
worth your notice* 





DISfJUSSlOPi 01 mn. €ALViifll”S FAPliK. 

Mit. 0.\LVi'JUT sup^flMuamUMl Iuh uii I'uia'.rirniulioii nl Hoici- 

irigain Uie Puiijub ” by laying a i;?.rge nuiiibrr o[ Ijnloxn tbo 

Oonlcjviieo. Oia*,'*' i>[ Ihn.so riJinwiiig |>n-Ui(ui of o. luai) wlit> would 
not join iji wiioii riiflistri]>u1ioii Vv'ni-^ I, a ki ng glaeo ciealed a great 
ini[>ression on m'Mnl.KU'.s. Ho oxpiained whdX' prugrof^a Jiad been inadis 
anrltbc {Iil1iculu<‘s ib‘. Co-’f>|x*riitivi* Uopartnioii} had lunl to eoiiioiid 

Ma* Ti>M';VAHKf.s taroulubHl a, Koalors of ina,|is dnsrnig with tho 
iilik'losuro. in llngiaud, and! lie fkiiiiilaniy bei’a^niii blieBC uiul 

ilir. ttdvofH.s iiiafr; Waa luosf. n<9(ioOid„tn 

Ma. (joiasni r*%ad oAiraoLs fToni a la* had pn‘]au'ed on t-lie 

/.aiuo snbjrat. J b‘ |HM3i1»*d oul I iiut Urti.-,e w iio bad betoi moat 
oHMiusiitsdr i)i at !.«• ui |?l lug to iiilrudih'H* . onx fortn of (‘onsohdaiion in 
liulia. h;Hl }>»‘efi n'lioliy prouiptod by i la* s-a 1 raordiniMy sneeoBS and 
added |)rt>s|>erity in Ibn'opeaji r-ountrios as a ler-aill- i>f rouHolidatiun. 
■But- ^\hiH he helieAial that ih«^. aeJsejue uouhl -^sork with far greater 
, sJHa'ess in hidia. he felt ihai the law of stteershion in India would 
pnesent iusuperabie fliiUteuli it^s. In BngiainJ the law was one of 
pritHogoni turn by whieh hnnl was inherited only l>y oia; HUceeBBor, 
wfiennis in India was divided atnong r^o numy sons td' a proprietor ; 
^ so niuf'!} so, that even (hough the lands we.i'e cniisulidaied now they 
wonhi in the eourse of a hnv geunralifuns beerune divided into *so 
many snuill holdiiigs. lie did not wattt to diM'ininige the workera 
iii this {lireedon but- (udy wirdnai lo poiid- out that I lie results in 
Indiit wonhJ not i>e the sanie us was t In* ease in Ihighnui, 

Mu. Jhvuxs eoinplinanUed Mr. Bah’ert oi$ surh an iinpintant. eoiitri- 
bulion, lie OffernHi to n nh>r<' or less si mi far se he, me uiieinpted by Mj% 
.Mehfsi in ItH'i in the iJnited Pn3viiH’<es and said tluit ihivS was in refer'* 
i‘U(a‘ to the lan<is itufler l-la* bkiurt td’ Ward:* vvhefv there was no lauifiiHion 
of mvuership and whets* the ^|U<^^tion was oidy of ienane.y, lie then 
said tiuit (fte nidjena^ .should be, |U‘oeee<le<| with in stagoK as other- 
wise it \vould beeiune/Hn|»rumi<'abhn bbnlkienee had (o Im created in 
tli4^ pe.ople regirrding tlie sueeeKs (d' this se.bente uiul when the people 
reuliised its twivantagtvs flam It vvotihl bt? time for iegislatkm lo 
pn'vetit till* evil e<nnplnined of by the f>re vious spimker. 

Mm MvLtnS asket! if Mr. C’alvf*d caarld iiifonu GrndVrtnmi ua to 
wlmtsb^ps Imd been taken in Pranee lo pmvent fraguaenhuion a second 
time onee eotisolidaHon fuul taken pha'tn I'p the beginning of the 
^wur t here had been mueh t-aik in BranVe of iht‘ need for legisluiioB to 
prevent fragtuenlatimii in the east* at smaller liohiingK^ auirf ho would 
like t-o know^ whether sneh h^gia!ai^o^ bad beeona^ u reality and how 
it was of a‘ rating, ile wouhl also like lo kntu\y if the wrik^r wmiiid 
mtmifnmid sueh {egislaiion ftere. 

Hymnt said that nil (countries hud dcjUi? this work of oomoli- 
dutiou and therofrn’e India uIho .slioidd fto ik Ah teg^mh iegialation he 
hxplaidiMj that there were diverse laws in regard to BiicceiiBion and that 
they w^ete buBad on enstoinsj. etc.^ of a more or lenn rehgioaB'eharaeter* 
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It was tiiercfort*. impossible to Icgisliite ou the mutter aiui tli(‘. only 
possible solution was to educate the ]>copl{'. by propaganda and other 
means to establisli a custom by wliicli the land reverted to tlie eddest 
son or the younger son or to some such individual and was iioi divided 
at the death of the owner. 

At tliis stage the conference adjourned for lunch. 

Thiei) Day :-~^THUHSDAY, JAMUARY IStli, AFTERIOON SESSION. 

Oontmuaiion of Discussion on Mr« €alvert''s Paper. 

Mr. J. LEircH Wilson said that at one time in France there was 
talk of bringing in legislation to ensure that if the eldest son \\us abl<‘ 
and willing to take the whole land and pay pocimiary compensation to 
his brothers then the other sons would be compelled to accept 
pecuniary compensation in lieu of their share in the land. He was not 
sure whether there was now a statute to prevent stib-di vision, and lio 
said it would be interesting to consider whedher such legislation c<iuld 
not be introduced in India. 

Me. Kale pointed out that they were discussiug the (|uestJou id 
consolidation and they would be complicating the case if they 
to consider other questions ^ueh as the law of inheritanct^ ami imparti- 
biiity. He then explained that an attempt was made by Mr. Iveating<y 
the Director of Agriculture in Bombay, to bring in a bill on Ihe .subject, 
but it had to be dro])ped owing to strong oppoHition. He siiggestiuL 
however^ that the solution of the difficulty lay in going romnl tiu? 
people and educating them on the advantages cd <*onso]idatiom 
After this had been done then the question of legislation iu 
regard to impartibility might be taken up. He •|)ointed out that legis- 
lation must be on a voluntary basis. In conclnsion he did not want to 
complicate the matter by considering other ivssue.s at this stage. 

Mr. Steioklani) agreed that legislation should be on a v<dimtary 
basis, and said that there was a law in the Punjab by which Jagirilars 
GO aid- not divide their lands. He said that when, they had got a oo- 
operative sta:E in the Panjab which was able to bring about comolida- 
tion, it would not be wise policy to defer coUBolidation because thirty 
years hence even with consolidation people might have reverted to the. 
same position as they were in now. It seemed to him much better 
to go ahead and take steps to rectify renewed sub-division when it 
appeared. 

Mb, Calvert by way of reply said that iis xegardn the law of 
Buecession they had worked only for twenty months which was nothing 
in the life of a nation. He said that they should go on with the work 
and make it RwS wide as possible and leaye the solution of future 
difficulties to the next generation. He agreed with Professor Kale in 
tMnldng tha|-; they ■ ahouM not overburden this question with other 
considerations. .He further' enipha^hjedAth^t, tWa 'Was! not an eaey' 
task and the co-operative staff' had td''i?t'ork with patience,, ’ . . 



CO».OPERATroi AID THE MAREETIia G0IDITIONS IM RUSAL 

AREAS. 

By T. J. KlTxMAKASWAMf, M. II. xl. S. (liDNJi.)? SoaOLAR 

IN E('ONOMK‘8, IJxiVKRSrrV ah' Maihia.s. 

Any estimate of the probable effects nl co-*o])erative organisations 
fcT purcliase and Stile in the rural tracts inusi be based on an undeistiUKl” 
ing of tlio ])reseiit marketing conditions in thos<‘ parts. So I shall })egi!i 
with a description of the present conditions. 

At [resent there is no orgaiiisatiim among the agrit.mil urists tlieni- 
selves to mark<d’ the !arm prodia'e or [uircbase t heir recpiirfuneiits, ttpiih 
the result tbat they get, a very low price for wiiat they have to sell 
though they have t-o pav dfuirly for their t>urchases. Now, middlemen^ 
mostly mo'neydenders/assunie the risks of distributing the surplus 
su])plies of the, villages. TlH‘y are Mandy-mendunits (j\lautly“a place 
f(jr marketing and sinring eonunoditifss). owners hy agents of rice millSj 
brokers ami commission agents cd the exporting linns and agencies. 
Iiniuo.diately after I lie harvest t.he !iee<iy ryot wh*'^ has to make a iiiiinber 
of money ptiymeiits takes the produce ol Jus lands tc> the Mandy in the 
nearest town. As Sf)on as he goes there* he will liiu'l a inuobei ol people 
coming and asking f<u* rates and inspecting Ids goods. Then the Jlandy- 
merchant, if he has not any ordfu\s fn>ni oniside merchants at higher 
rateSj will arrange for the <iispoHa! of tlie c'omniodiiies locally, 
will get his coinnuHsioti Crmn the stdler as well as from t!ie buyer. 1 lie 
buym% if it. is padtiy, wilt husk and prepare it ba tlie rice mendiatits 
who uhchI to g4J ia siudt ]>eople and gather in driblets to supply the ^dis- 
tributing agencies 5 if it is grouat'bmit' the agents of the Europeun hi ms 
purchase iT when it is brought to their godowns hauited in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hueh, villages. They pm\nw, it afterwards for the market . 
Bindlur conditions are obtained in tin* marketing of cottim. 

In all these cases a number of middlemen are engaged us brokaws 
and commiKHion agents to secniro a good supply from the villages. If 
these crops are sold collectively l>y the villager thnnigh a cavoperative 
society they stand to gain at least 2(1 per cent^ name than what the.y 
g 4 »t at present, (jo-operation aims at the elinunation ol the urmecoHsary 
middlemen and eeonomic waste. If these crops are prepared for t\w 
market in the villages or in the neighbourhood they will provide^ Borne 
subsidiary oecupation to our vi 11 ag 63 *s not to speak of the training ifc 
may give them in business methodH, Paddy can bn liusked, groimd-mit 
(l^eorfcieatcd ami cotton ginned loc.a)1y- This wiO save much in the 
carriage oxpensaH. ThcBO economies will give a stuiuiluH to the growth 
of capital in our villages. 

Sttch savings will inctease if similar organisations are formed for 
the pnrehaw of the reqmrem6nt4^ of the villagers. Now he (the ryot) 
gets Ms cloth from the draper in the town on credit at a price^ which m 
geWhrall^ 20 to 60 per cent, aMm? that charged for others, and he has t« 
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pay interest for tliat amooiit in kind wliicli amounts to oboni ^>0 to 100 
per cent. Sometimes these loans are renewed owing to or 

other unexpected liappeninga in the family of the ryot, "rhen the ;oto; 
trebles itself in no time. The ryot purchases his otlier requiivim-odh a.-, 
spices and articles of food, kerosene and impkononts at prioos Iti to 2u 
per cent, above the rates charged for others. 

In colloc-tivo purchase more than in such sales llu* ryol stonrls to 
gain a greater amount by eliminating lln^ unnccessaiy niiddhunen as. 
may be seen by the abnormo.1 prices chargefl for itie articles is iii 
need of by the retailers wdio Judicionsly <livide amoipc* t hemsch cs (hke 
the middlemen in urban areas) the riglit of causing -'Uch ciiooucov 
thus establishing monopolies of predatory rights foi- i Inon.Mdvf^s. 

In this connection, a description of the 8handies nr inuiodif-sl 
will not be out of place. These fairs serve as eoIkn^Jnif ruid dist ?i I siting 
agencies for the local produce and they also cater to the villag«Ms l>y 
selling some luxuries which are otherwise procurahh* only in towns. 
They are held at places which are at convenient dislaiM.'C.s to n group 
of villages and are generally well attended, the atttuwiunee being hi n 
direct ratio to their importance. Generally tlicy are held from it auju 
to 6 p.m. though half-a-day fairs inthe afternoon only are not. uruanriiiNuo 
They are held once a. week and the ])riccH in such fairs are delenniued 
solely by the intelligence and the bargahiing eaj)aeity of the (audraerjjtg 
parties. Tim ubiquitous middleman is omnipotent in such fairs, lb- 
will see that no barga/m is concluded without J\im. and la* rnh-s supnoni' 
in cattle fairs more than in others. Our agricudi urisis arc like Gold- 
smiths ‘"Moses at the fair’* quite helpless iji bis Imnds at I he caUlr 
fairs. The importance of cattle to our agriculture can ueve.r he ovet'* 
estimated. Judicious buying of cattle by co-^jperaiive orgcutihalions 
will save a greai; amount to our ryots. 

All such savings will increase the ediciency of our aignculMirisb; 
and at the same time will give a stimulus to the gnnvth of (%nsital in 
rural areas. And such an improvement will he bciiofuial to the count rv 
as a whole as our main occupation is agriculture. 

It is not my object to subjeot the middlemen to a neve nis censure 
but merely to point out the importance of co-openitive organisation fii 
market the farm produce and to supply the requirements of the 
The average ryot is not finanoially vStrong, and individually is at; a dh- 
advantage in bargaining and in protecting hiruBclf against aggrcHsi«>ru 
Hence the exploitation by the middlemen. Such a state of alfuirM c*itu 
no longer be countenanced as it retards the best development of our 
country life. Unless we solve this problem we cannot improve the 
condition of our agriculturists. The good effects resulting fmiu a 
aqlntion of the other ruml problems will also be greatly nullified if 
; do not And a solution to the marketing difficulties in rural parts* 
py .yr'" ' something has been done in,tlie Madras 'ft^CBidOTcy to' mtrr 

villagers to form' co-operatiTertrading aode&h aM • organise- 
^by indent., ■ 1n ,;'the • Iforfii: v,4ri3b| 



1 ai^'-nirot in;j: 1.M lril’rli''i of nip^^os of articles 

xnwvhirA^^l ;*H h.uh'iii und it. di<r>v,M| a pi'fjfif f*!' lU. dOdlOij, thus worlririg 
no In n diridon<l ^*1 I’o pf^r #-suh. Uur fnr?h<'r luMiistrur. the late Mr. 

P„ I't, I h‘!iuo.H JLT'A 'ly - thjjt t ist‘ in**! ill m* f’s f if t lio pijihai'y agi'i - 

enjtaral vvivi vo» 0 ‘ ITn.usMi u, uui];hf*r make a })roflt of 

;n lakl<~. uf a y^sir pr^lk-; ui a modest rate of !i)p<*r 

noj’.if’ the V de Hur kite ILeyj lh‘o Bulunlirr A. Vedafbula Avvar, 
vvjM'fo'd euo' "(ru ihr .••.ure?*-'', of rViiefi ii‘>. 

lie* oH’f hf>d aeluOif'M fjv s?a*h '■•oeh*! ie-* wa ■■; 0?i tlie 

ret|ni'dh)at ef tin* ptfrrinsj^aL He* i»l’ ila* prhiiaj'v suK‘ieth‘s 

•:ea1 an iinhast In!: theii' refiiiifvioeni". irahnds wt*i'e eoil^K-ted 

and u hi;t nrd’O’ v.m.; ;;i'm ifj;* a Vu’ila h|e u'hole'.:d,<* r-aipplier. 
iO*tieh‘-s Wt*n‘ di arihuted assnrio a,-v they w^rn refniver* f<4re,u<h nr onsluirl 
nn>{» ofnflil In ha en!lnrh»*l by the yriiimry societies. AltU'h of the siierMsss 
of l!no.e so.-ituie,/. h dun to the ;^e;4l and euthnsi;Hm of tite ollicial aiul 
uouodlleial roljrie<oi' t'o-opevadouK Similar arrauneoaoils were also 
ioa<!e in M*ll tin* fariii pr<uhiee. 

Sued# Ikih hef'i'i l.tif* sn 'ee*.-; ^'?f e(oofv»nU i ve or«ianis,i,lious for pnreluaye 
and in small apse”. The sueeess of sueh soeinties cdi^arly imiieates 

I Ini mora ee luonties e.in he, semiml hy a hatter orgituisatioB tdtmg 
1 ho.-n Tme-a Fird, vo* nlodl t.ike i.'fie starliag* of s»eh MirdedoH for pur- 
ehas»* and -de. 

The liisil lor sneti -aadedi-H <ka!i!d fse a vilhyo^* and in any cusc il 
nine! iml »t>;e^'Md i!in‘e ^ilfagMs, MIse there will noi he that mutual 
Iciicnvledgo uinong nannlen's without which no soeiely run be really 
ru-opefurn'o in ebarurter. 

The memhers ninsi lie niade Uf uiulerstan<l the mil necessity for the 
sfurl'ing of sneli a society. rSnch soeiehes must keep septinite accounts 
Olid nimi' he lo-pt di^tintu. front other eo-opendive tmderlakingH tliougli 
the perstunml may be the same in the various co-<iperative saeifdies tif 
the The ineiid?ership mnst he restricfed to agrieidtuHshs 

residing lit the vilhigt^K, If ne<*essnry. two Ht^panttc ‘^oeieticK may )w 
organised, euie to eoufluct the salen of the farm produci* unci the otlH*r 
fei purcdiwse I lie requirconents of the vilhigers* 

If FUi*eess is to he acltievech ihe niernhcrH nnist he hyal to the 
Moeiety mid must he actuated hy i\w spirit of co-operntion— thr each 
find each for all). After all il is n«l very dilficuilt to secure the loyalty 
of Um ueonhers if the iiianugenient h reidly efficient anti tactfuL No- 
thing HUeeeeik lifo^ buccchh. If riecc^-Hsary, a paid manager may he* 
appoifited who knows Ills ln.isiuc«s thorougiily well. 

In the trading soeiaticB referred to above no }>roviHion has fotnm 
made for the goikiwn acccHnmodatiori oC the articlcB, I’n tho Bioren 
for cIiBtri bitting artiates to m, embers and in the saks HodeticB formed 
for the rjiafuwfd of the ayrffhm produee of the villagorB nemw mrt of go* 
imtx ftocommcalation m iieciwary* It may be* rmiied or owuicd. hivewy- 
: thing clependtt on the magnitneh* nnc.} nnemm of tho Immwm, 



A share capital must he raised to provide funds for meeting Biich 
expenses. It must be greater in amount for the stores societies as they will 
have to pay for the purchascvS. If cash sales are insisted upon we need 
not raise much share capital as the proceeds of sales will jnercase 
the working ca])itaL Blembers may also Ijc encouraged to make de- 
posits in such societies. The increasing economies brought about by 
such societies may also stimulate tlic growth of such deposits. We 
can also develop a system of co-operative exchanges by a mutiia] under- 
standing between the societies for purchase and vsale for persons who 
are members in both of these societies. The net profit must he divided 
pro rata to the contribution of the members, not to the share capital 
but to the sales or purchases as is common in the consumers’ C0"0])erative 
societies. 

In the societies organised for selling the farm produce the following 
are the difficulties encountered 

(1) We have to collect, grade and sample the supplies o!i lin<*s 

best adapted to meet the market requirements. 

(2) We have to maintain a granary or godown. 

(3) We have to make provision against loss by deterioiution 

or damage caused by insects or other agencies. 

(4) We must avoid undue competition among ourselves. 

(5) We must find a market for the goods. 

All these difficulticB can be overcome by an efficient manageinrmt. 
The agricultural department has suggested many methods by wliicli wc 
can provide against the loss due to insects, etc., in the granaries. The 
last two problems can be solved by a federation of village societies for 
purchase and sale and the urban stores and by a system of scientific 
distribution. We can get into direct touch wifc]3 the wholesale agenci<‘K. 
If we organise ourselves pi'operly the wholesale agencies as the big 
exporting firms, stores, etc., will themselves come to us. Otu* dealing 
in bulk is a distinct advantage in our favour. They are assured the 
quality of our goods and getting a regular supply and in bulk which 
will save them much time and money. Our agricultural holdings iwa 
small and the return for the individual farmer is also small. lienee 
the imperative necessity for collective bargaining in marketing our farm 
produce. 

The chief factor contributing to the success of such undertaking! 
is. business capacity. If we cannot get capable busineBs men as honorary 
officers we shall appoint them as paid managers or secretarieB* Thu 
wants of our agriculturists are not too many. Salt, kerosene, cloth 
and a few articles of food exhaust the list. Village stores will be a 
success unless it is mismanaged by inefficient or dishoBest men, ' Per- 
haps the only difficulty will be the want of funds for the, agriculturist to 
make cash purchases. ' Tliis can to some extent be overcome by aeouring ' 
a short time credit accommodation witbin Ms meauvS to the, honest ryot 
at, the primary co-^operative credit' soeieties who will, guarantee or 
for, M:the storea^ ^ , » / „■ , ^ 



Tlie liandiooui weavers aiul tliose ciigag^ai in cuitagc indus trios 
may also be adiiiittcd as members in siicli sale and store sooieties. 

In all such cO'-operative societies the luejabers must be careful nob 
to sully tliG fair name of co-operation by dealing in inferior and spurious 
stuffs or by bad practices us dealing out sliort weights, etc. If they are 
careful about it^ their success is assured. Honesty is the best policy in 
such businesses. 

Lastly, we may also skirt co-opcrativt'^ societies for preparing the 
arl-icles to the market by providing lor ilie liusking of paddy, for the* 
ginning and packing of cotton, for denorticating gtoiuKhnut^i, for the 
crushing and reffning of sugar-cane. Muny of our rural areas producing 
such products are very near the ports from wliich they are exported. 
For (example, in the 8mith A rent district jioted for its ground-nuts and 
sugar-caiKi we iiavc two outlets, namely the ports of i^ondicherry and 
Porto Novo, very near tlie. source of production. Such industries may 
be started at oouvement distances to serve a number of villages and if 
the magnitude of business warrants it every villagt'^, may have one hucIi 
organisation. 

By propaganda work conducted by Ifm olfieiais and non-offioiuls 
and by iniituu! co-operation between thmu we can solve the imirkcdring 
problems in no iiimn The (Uionoiuies effected by sedving these problems 
will stimulate the growt.h of capital in the villages which in its turn is 
sure to result in increased <diicicney in production not to stxaik of its 
good effects from a social point of viewv 



DISCUSSION ON ME. KUMARASWAMFS PAPER 


Mk, Teevasicis poiixfced out tiuii jn tlir Lycillpiii Disliu^ ol Hk 
P unjab tliey liad co-operative comimssioii s1lo]js wluch sell a^iuul- 
iural produce in much llie same \iay as had Ijcen dc'-riihed ju ?dr 
Kuinarasx\aim^& pa])ci. ^'Thcsc shops were ioiiiid to otki consubj ihle 
adjutages ovei the system ol sale by ’ It could iiol In 

doubted tluxt the izeimndars lost a cmisidciable ainaunt on aceourd ol 
false weight ^^hen they sold their crops in the ']lJlndJ^ Anollai 
great advantage of the commission system tv as that any aaniullun i 
who was in urgent need of money was not obliged to s^ d his crop 
immediately at an unfavourable price but had only to hung li to the 
commission shop Theie lie could get an advance ol 7 i ol its vdhn 
and the crop would then be sold when a favoiuable o]>]K)it unitv oilejtd 
One difficulty that had arisen circled loimd the question oi m inaa< *• 
ment, mz,, whether it was better to have a businessman oi a /aum ad a i 
A bu&messman was generally better u]) in accounts and undtistouii 
the system better; there were often comjilainib, howevei, that In was 
unsympathetic towards the aemindat The xemiiidai, on tia othoi 
hand, though sympathetic, had not as a rule got tk‘ husinesN a< tiuu n 
necessary. The difficulty had in some cases been suiinmmtrd bv las- 
ing one as the nianagei and the otliei as ihe asMstaul mamigei Tin ,<* 
commia&ioii shops were financed by the ceniral co opeiaii\e bankN whu h 
could advance money to them without asking foi secmity, i hough this 
would not be possible in the case of individual dealeis. 

Me. Cauvurt explained that in the Iffinjab 1 hen wi*ie two oi tliu ( 
European gentlemen with laige jirivale lands who Jiad assiniahui wHh 
themselves most of the cultivatois aiound and f(mm»d a huge t<f opc fa 
five society for puiehase and sale for culti\ai<us. lie then e\|daUHd 
that a scheme was pushed through to form a coipoiaium ol guun dealt 2 *. 
but this failed owing to the selfislmess of gram dealeis who wanttnl to 
have all the profits to themselves. 

Mr. Ktjmaraswami by way oi leply said that in a cfeojMiatu<‘ 
organisation a really efficient manager was necessary, fn tlu^ matler 
of credit accommodation to be given liy tlie central banks he said tlml 
not much will bo necessary and oven the httle accommodation uupiin d 
would be only for a short time and could be easily obtarmul. As regards 
the organisation of grain dealem referred to by Mr. Calvcit he had tin* 
least sympathy for such an undertalang because the merchunts wcmld 
harass the poor cultivators. Co-operation was CHsentially tor pool 
workers to combine themselves against the predatory instinchs of 
the middlemen and if credit accommodation wem given io these 
middlemen then people would be far away from the reffi spirit oi co- 
operation. 

* See in tSb ooimeqtiou an article bj Mr. TrcTatki® on Borne Aapeol# of 
Agnculiuial Marketing as Ulmtmted Co-ammU^B (ommkmmt 

Shops/* in AgxTcoJtoal Journal of India/** Yok Part II# p. lllf—Ed. 



mUAh BEST m THE PUNJAB--~A FSAGMEIT. 

By Malcolm Dablikc, I.C B ^ Com mtSv?iontk oi 

Im,()\i£ TA.X, Pltnjai . 

Pievioiis Enqiiiiies § (a) in the Fun|ab« 

In ilu' Puiij ilL agnculfiire is sii.ll industry of any 

import mce, there is almost no inloinialion a\d]Iable as 1o the extent 
to wlaclj the cuiii\ator is in debt Fioiu time to time enteipiismg 
spitlement offioeis ha\e attempted to collect bgmes for their districts, 
hut for the most pait dfs]mii oi then acruiciov has eoiopelled them 
eitliei to ahandon ilie attempt oi to admit that little lelianeo could be 
placed on tliK‘ lesults ipait bom this so iai is 1 am aw in onl} the 
tolhiwmg enijUiTK s lia\e lieen made — 

(L) 111 iS7d the mde}jfedm*ss of bJ ^illagin in [loshiaipiii yasascer- 
t ained 

(2) In 1S7<S, m connection uitli the famine ol th it year, 223 family 
buflgeis weie coUerted fiom ditiment pads of the FiuijhIl 

(d) In 133b Mr. H H Thorbinn, the ]>ijlhan1 aidhoi of Mussal- 
mans and Money-iendeis in the Pun|ah/“ undertook an exhanstiye 
empury into the (uiumstanuK oi taehe ullages in the distints oi 
Hliahpur, CiijitiiiMak and Bialkot. 

(1) Emally in 1913 and 1320, the two villiges oi Kabirpnr and 
Bairampui in the |{o^iuarpitr Distnct Mtue le^pectiudy smyeyed by 
Cr E b. Ijucas and Mi. ii L Bh lila. 

I shall hare ketpieni occasion to xtdei to rhe last but so lai as my 
present piupose is concerned, Mr, Tlioibunik ein|nn v is the most valu* 
able IS it was der<ded entuely to tlie i|uestion oi indebtedness. It 
covers however, too uairow a iieid foi any loiithisums to be based on 
it tor die [novmce as a whole tmd it is aKo somenhat old of clabu 
(h) Outside the Punjab. 

Outside tliA Punjab ilieie is tin* same deaitli of exact information. 

The simplest way to show this is lo enumeuile the areas m Mhnh 
enquiry has Ikhui nude, and in doing so li slicmld be reniembiMcsi that 
these enquiries afford all the mlmination available lor neatly 31)9 nufhon 
people. The areas, with the daten of the diflerent mii|ianes, au as 
lollows 

(1) 1375, tsvelre \illageH in AlmHulnagar ; 

(2) IH9!, N*agpur (18,000 tenants); 

0) IfiOO — iO, Pandpur, a dislriei of Bengal, in the late 

Major i. th Jack, Ld K., made an exUanstive house to 
houHc enquiry thrmighoiitr the distnct ; 

(i) 1913, Baroda Biate (a general enqniiy made by the Bauida 

Darbar) ; 

(5) !917~1!), Pimpk Baudagar and daLagaon Budnik, two 

vdlagea in the Deccan, which were exhanstiwly nuryeyed 
by Dr. IL H. Mann ; 

(0) I91B, Ajmer-Menvam (10 

(7) 1019, UymtA State {21 

(8) 1919, Bengal {4 


I memberB of co-operative 
*O0OJ 
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In most of tliese cases theio is veiy little nitoiinalion to hi^ liad 
about rural indebtedness beyond a Jew llgiiies, some of ulinfi am II bt 
given later. Majoi dock's ro])oil, boveyei, and Di. Mann s 1\\o siudn s 
are full oi iacts and vtiy valuable oi ilieii bind, bid iLc ^ d<j iiof co\< t 
more than a disiiict in one case and ivo Aaliage'- ni ilic (ftin i Tiie 
enquiry that ns about to he desciibed may at least claim Ibis ad\ ant age 
that it is the first to embrace Ibe best pmi oi a piovince. 

Origin of the Enquiry. 

When I first came mio contact w,ii4i €o~o]>eia1ion six yerns ago 
I was struck by the fact that, tlioiigb it^ pmuar-^ olqecl ami> to n dine 
debt, no one knew Iioav far or to what extent d(‘bi pnw ailed About 
the same time, to assist village banks in making advances to the n mmn 
bers, a register was introduced in which weie locoided tliC' assets am! 
liabilities of each member, inckiding his debts It was, thercdoio, a 
comparatively simple matter to ascertain how iar co-opcrcdois ucit lu 
debt. This was done during the year I91b-J9 in the c<is<* <d 55 bO.S 
members belonging to 2, LOG societies The i etui in were pie]>ated 
according to a prescribed form by the inspectors of the Cb-<j|i<*nd ne 
Department, all educated men and many of them giaduate^s The 
results may, therefore, be trusteck Kecessanly only co-opeiaim'- wen 
considered, and it may be ob]‘eeted m consequence that tin* i(dinn ah 
not represental ive. The reply to tins js that c o-ofKU’alom int lud^ <dl 
sections of the agiicultural community. If, howiHei, tb y in at ail 
it IS not on the side of exaggeration. Subsequent ojfu ud enf|ini\ le s 
no doubt as to this. 

Debt in Terms of Land Revenue* 

Before concluding these introductory remniks, foi the dnius** of 
Avliich I apologise, a final point must be noted. It is not iujoiigb 
to know how much a man is in debt. We mud aluj hml out 
if we can whether he is seriously invoIveiL I'be In \Miy to 
do this is to work out his family budget. In a Ijmiied minder oi 
cases this has been done — ^iliere is no time to gi ve tlie result s io-day---''" but 
for over 50,000 people it was obviously imjiossible. Fr>i the muss wp 
muBi content ourselves with eome rough and ready f.ianf1ar^l of gencurd 
reBOurce.s. For landowners, and tins paper deals entirelj AVitb thmu^ 
much the best measure of debt m the laxul revenue broadly ispi^aldng, 
the amount a man pays varies with the yield of his land, lieAie<I m 
such, it is a form of incomedax, and it is, thorefoie, not a bad indication 
of bis general position. Accordingly in the tables that follow not only 
will the amount of debt be stated but also the ratio it bears to lami 
revenue. Tins will give us some idea of the prassuiv of debt in diflereiit 
tracts and allow one tract to be compared with another. If, for iuHiane^^' 
we find that in two neighbouring districts the amount of debt per litnid 
is identical but that in one district it is 20 times the land revenue and 
in the other only ten, it m a fair eonelusion that the former is twice as 
heavily invoMd the latter* 



Il only icHidiH-* iuL []lo Lnd lit oi \\lM)dic iiol iauulidi 

uitli ilic Piiajalj ill t{ ib is <mi Uic a pioMiut, of ]h asaiii 

and tliat llu aAcia^e cultivated knlclum jiti ovnoi docs not tAuud 
8 oi 10 acn s, Tlu snia]] a.ze oi ilie koldinys n iiidiad tlu duminanl 
teatmc oi iuial cujuotuics in the Punjab 


Hesulis cf the inquiry > 

I liov/ ^ue Liu u ->uiN oi tie cii<|uuy loi tlu |>xo\.uh( as a whole* 
Y lit a-v iollows 


Au ui pi i J 1 
[U!# tfU 

< oiu/ iju d 

i Id uii 1 
fiM ui j 

ch bi 

rii 1 •) 1 , ' i'' < 11 1 ( l-l 

liii. 1 at bti 1 I , 

pii'iiiLj. 

1 

i di bt pt 1 
[ mdfddtd 
j])ri epiu t Ui 

j Debt’s jiaii-' 

1 liph ui 

tia land 
irw ( niie 

if5,V 1 1 

17 

IfA 1 ()7 

1 Rs id) 

1 1-2 


Ihieiu Hi foiu dual piHiiK bf>ul tafl} oi whuh souu thna^ iiiusi 
be saub . 

(i) only IV pel <eid. < 10 * iie# of di b1 ; 

(i) net aiojl^aye debt u rjoi moo than iOpii {« id. oi the whole ; 
(d llic aveia^iMk fi{ jkh o?,c?€lt/^d piopi u f or i > Its lb> ; and 
(!) lid d di 1)1 lepMsenPv IJt Iniies the land levuiue paid In all 
coin lined, whelhei liuh bled ui iu>i. 

The Fereentage free of Debt* 

10 w if iiuv I oinpeieid pidg*’^ Ikau uipptiSMl that o\ o Hit ]hu. ctnf. 
of I he propiudoiN oi the Punjab %iN in fh‘bt. 

Vet Ihu Is vUia,! {he ejupnn The fail t luphasj^ss ihe 

tenth of Sn PomIukIh Ku ho]son% dnlimi that the (oinjih* 

iueuf of the piSKaitl fHopHetoi w fhi^ tuoiu ^/deiuh i ^\i7kI j 1 (A-plains 
too wh\ lhe{<« aie 10 UOO inout \ dtiuh is tii the jumuiuo In none of 
the h\e crrcle uito wltiili the pio\{ine has lieeit ch\ideff are nioie than 
25 pet <eui* in*e oi debt^ ami inllnee djstncts ui tlu siibuKUitane area 
iff but 5 pel unit aiemvohmi. Even .\!i. Tlioibunfs f*,m|iiny oi IBIKh 
whnh inoiiMjver was ioidimuf I 0 s}>e<iullY nnpo\uJshed \illage,Sj 
did not ^i\e ipate so had a result as tins, for old of 828 owners 12 ])er 
eeni weie not m deid, is if possdde liuit Vlebl men inoie wides|neHd 
than 25 ymiis a^o ^ however. Is a pneHlIou tfiat tannoi be uBhWer'- 

cd h<*rcs 

Eor the rest of hulia hnw iigiues mu available for the puipoue of 
eoiwpari^oru I gne below all that 1 have bum able to discover—" 

Free 0 / dSt 

18H8> the tenant iv m the Agia iJistucl 22 pej vent* 

1894, Nai^piir ( iH.CNMt tenanfs) 40 per ( unL 

1901, Batoda Bbtle nenrly 40 pei rent* of allJaiuP 

ow ners. 

1907, Farld|>«r (Bengal) 55 pei of all eiiiii- 

vatois. 

1919^ Mjaoro Btate (24,250 oo-operaiorto) 57 }m*i’ cent. 
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44ie.se figuies hugg(‘si Lluit debt is luoie \\ides[viead m i Ik* IbuijaO 
ihaii elsowlicce. On the other hand there ns the opinion ol the banune 
Commission ot 1901 that cat least foui -fifths of the cultnators in the 
Bombay Presidency are in deht, an estimate which ciiiiouhly enunglt 
tallies almost exactly with the hgnro for the Punjab. But wliclimr 
conditions in the Punjab are better or worse than in llie lesi ol imlim 
it Ib clear that the nioney-leuder spieadb his net over the whuh ituadiv 
and is perhaps an even luoic formidable pioblein than uas supposed. 

Mortgage Debt, 

Net mortgage debt is only 40 per cent, of ilu* ^\}inle amb iimiigb n 
varies from circle to circle, in each one it is less than balf.'*^ The iniciesi 
at this lies in the fact that, as the moitgage debt ol the piin imc has 
recently been ascertained, it affords a basis for caJcuLtling total debt. 
We shall also be able to determine its fluctuations tr<.uu year tu year. 
I have dealt with the importance of this elsewhere. 

Average Debt* 

When it is remembeied that the average cuiti\ated holding in t fir 
Punjab does not exceed 30 acres, an average ol lls. foreaeb indebted 
proprietor is considerable. But a figuie standing by iindi id 
little value. Let us compare it, therefore, with the lesidts c?f I Ikmuji- 
qiiiricB that have already been mentioned. 


These can best be expressed as follows :~ 
Punjab. 


I 


Amrar/e debf. 


per indebted owner. 


(1) 1896, 0 villages in Hialkot, (iujran- 

wala and Shahpur. 1 

(Mr. Thorburn’s cncpiiry). j • 

(2) 1918, 43,733 proprietors, (a) 463j 

(present enquiry). 

(b) 385 per owner* 

Outside the Punjab* 

(3) 1875, 12 villages in Abmednagar . . 371 per occupant. 

(4) 1907, B^aridpur district . . 121 per Indebted cultivator, 

(5) 1913, Baroda State .. 450 per indebted bolding* 

(6) 1917, Pimpla Saudagar village 225 per indebted family 

(Deccan). 

(7) 1918, Ajmer Merwara (10,779 co- 379 

operators). V per co-opemior* 

(8) 1919, Bengal (4,000 co-operators) 120 J 

(9) 1919, Mysore (24,360 co-operators) 273 per indebted eo« 

operator. 

^Fot a mm who has mortga-god^pavt ol Ills land will tnke m 

ft raH of Ms neighbour’s tod. By mt debi, ihorefow, m the mumfi'*' 


LM jremaias cdter d^ducimg the uonsidoratlon fo;? the Mtor Irom the w 
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No doubt fltj:uu‘s LoIIiM ni aib‘o*d at diiltueiiT 

tuueb aud undor waning Lontlitions (.an have ]>iit little (.oni])arati'\o 
value ;but these di least show that debt in tlie Puii]ab is not lai'-igiiificant. 
U£ all the tigiues giveii the most nistrucuxe tor oui purpose is the first, 
as it/ not only ndates lo tiie FuTijab but is (he lesult of evai i einjuiry. 

It is natAiraiiy higher than oius as the nine vilhin’es m quehtioii were 
s^niously involved, it is (‘veii hi gin. r tlum ajijuMis as in owing 

lo the greater value o( money, a debt id Hs. b()2 was a nmeh more seiioiis 
ailair than it would be mn\. The Ajmer figure, too, js intenssting as 
it relates to a tract not very lai lioni tln‘ fhin]tib and the lesiilts are 
ill both (uises aiiuosi identii^al. 

Total Debt of Fioprietors in the Fun jab. 

hor |>ioviiu‘e m «i whole debt is 12 tiuws the land revenue,®^ 
whitdi mean-^ that the total debt of the piopii'biis ol tht‘ Punjab is 
about oti erores. Aeiiudly, luAinei, there is utaai leason to believe' 
that it H more than tins, Tfi'* nioduage didit oi the proviiife (excluding 
oreupaniy tenants) wvis Iasi yeea tisemlained lo bt' about croies. 
As we have' iveiuu my eiujinrv '^uggesls that U'-d mortgage debt is only 
lU per cent, of (lie whole, !!, as i think is tans \vt‘ assume that gross 
mortgage debt in not more than at) per eeni, ol the whole, total debt 
will be (ih mort'--*. To be on the s<iie hitle we niiiy put it at 135 erurei', 
wlihdi is a!>oul 11 timi's tiie land levmiue. With this inulUple us out 
standard we csin form some irlea ot the jnxsssure of <lc-bt upon ItiC peasant 
proprietor ol thc' Punjab. Broadly, the land revenue dmmiiid absorbs 
about one-lomih of the ml income ol th*' LiiifL Aciordijtiglyj n muitijde 
of II means that tlie aveiage piviprietoiAs debt is e<|ual to bj years of 
his net imsmie. Viewed Urns the Imiden can hardly be regarded as 
light* On the (dher handj if debt/ and sale value are coin]>arodj the 
burden oun hardly be regardml as heavy, for during the five years 
ending with livil land sohl in the Punjaii at an average price which was 
equivalent U) 181 t ime-n 1 he land revenue payabh* upon it* It j liowever, 
lairer in express debt in terms of net ineoine than in terms of 
sahi vahuu as tiui latter is noiorioiLsly inflated and bear^ little relation 
to yiehi. 

Comparison with Prussia* 

At the same time, it cannot be too clearly eiujdiasized that in any 
Western country a debt of 613 cforcH or liJ3 inillioas, formidable as it 
would lie comsidenHl a very small one far a pravince of *21 million inhabi- 
tants* A single iiXHtancjc will ahow what If meanU In 1902 the pro- 
piietora of Primaia %yho numbemd abmit OODjOOO — in the Punjab there 
are well over 3 nuIlion.B— were in debt to the time of 1:S77 ^tid 

in. a single year, H) b% net inort/gage debt in rund anuiH increased by 
nearly £40 millfons, thaf is to nay by an amount \\bi<di is not» far short 
of the total debt of the proprietors of the Punjab, Yet before the war 

land mmnw f.4Mrd 10SI, Hlatcuataii l¥ (0>1. 10). 

^mn lom by (Uaivefiiiiy af 
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Pruvssia was as strong in agriculture as any country in the woiid. ^ It is 
one of the paradoxes of the subject that debt is as ofteii an indication of 
prosperity as of poverty. If anyone is interested in this aspect of the 
question, I venture to refer him to an article of mine in the Indian 
Journal of Economics for January 3921 entitled .Prosperity and Debt 
in the Punjab/’ 

Part IL— DEBT IN POUR SUBMONTANE DISTRICTS. 

The Causes of Debt. 

Before eiubaxidng on the second part of loy ]ia[)er which (h-als with 
rural debt in four submontane districhSj a word of ex}>]anation is ihsvs- 
sary. As the result of the enquiry which has b?en briefly des(U'ilK‘d 
I have been led to investigate the causes of debt in difTerent parts of tin* 
Punjab, and I have come to the general concliisioti that in tlie Ihinjaf^ 
and probably also in India, nearly all roads leu<l the cultivator iiib.> 
debt, or in other words that the causes of debt are iiuiinnerublc. At i la* 
same time there appear to me to be four main caus<ss wliieh. arc 
continually forcing a man to borrow, viz , — 

(1) small holdings ; 

(2) the constantly recurring losses of catthj from diseasi* and 

drought ; 

(3) the natural improvidence of a hot country combiued with 

a great insecurity of crop ; and 

(4) extravagant expenditure on marriages and other dounsslie 

ceremonies. 

In addition there are two causes tiiat make borr<nving ea^sy, muncly 
facile credit and a vicious system of money-iendiiig. The hrsl fimr 
explain why a man must borrow, the last two how he ean borrow, and 
it is a combination oP' must ’’ and can that explains tlie e ver-inenuts* 
ing debt in the Punjab. 

Now it is not contended that these six causes are, everywhere domU 
nant. They vary indeed from tract to tract, and that is why it. is 
not sufficient to study debt in one area alone. For the purpose <J my 
own study I have divided up the province into six circles, ami as six 
circles can obviously not be adequately discusBod in a single paper, 
I have thought it best to give you my conclusions, such as they for 
a single circle only. 

Description of the Tract. 

This circle embraces the four districts of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Ho- 
shiarptir and Ambala which lie at the foot o£ the Himalayas between 
' the Ohenab and the Jamna. No less than fivfe rivets nm through it, 
seven mdeed if we include the Ghaggar and the Ujh. Much 'of tho 
rivemn countryjj wMoh invariably meam water-logging, disaafe 
'■anS ''&bU, Owing to a high rainfall, which nuns froni '§0 Imim'Ui 
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well over 40, famine is unknown, and t-lie kind lioing fertile, population 
is nmiHuallv dense. Moldings are correspondingly small, and as Mo 
latter are gcneralh' split, up into tiny fields scaitejvd round tla- vmage 
good asrie.ulture is at, a -li.sconnt. Througli most of the, tract tin', Majput 
Predominates, a trike that is notorious for bad liusbaiidry and extra- 
vae-ance. Nor are the ot,lieT trikes seen at tlnnr kest. bnially, thanks 
to the .security o( British rnle and to the .slack-twisled character of much 
of the. population, the. tract has long keen tla^ liaijpy hunting ground of 
the moiiey-lftiidor. The e.ojnkined cllVct of all these lactois is alnios ■ 
uince,r,sal'doht. In three out of the four districts only hve per cent, are 
not involved, and of thes<‘ areas it mighi, alino.st ke said ni Me words 
of tlie. great hut fallncious hTencli pliilo.suplier Unit ' man was horn tree, 
but i.s everywhere in cliHiiiH, 

Results of the Enquiry- 

T will not bother vou with the li.guivs for each district. Suffice it 
to say tliat, Tiitunis were oktainefl for over pro]meioi« and that 

the following resnlls emerge : 

(«) only 1 1 per ee.nt. are fn-e of rkdx against a provincial average 
of 17; 

(h) average debt per indebted jirojirietoT is kbi. 525 or over 
ll.-i. (50 niore than the figure for Ibe wliok- jiruvnice; and 

total delit i.-i 20 times the land revenue, 
clear, therefore, that we are etderinga traef fliat is svrioasly 
It i.s probukiy the worst in Urn provim-e, a poml that should 


(«) 
it, is 


be reiiW'iiikered ill judging the results. 

The Money-lender. 

.Many and various are the causes of dekt„ and most of them are to be 
found heroin greater or kwer degree. But dominating and iiggrat, atmg 

lender who has four-liftliH of the cullivatoTH ni lee. 1‘oimeily lla ally, 
if nnt/ibe servant of the village eommnnity. he is now too often its 
master. TIm' .secmrit.y of Britisli rule ami ti legal .system, iit which the 
snoils are ever to the ast.nte, haw given kim an opportunity vvliicli hi, 

I s been tHtick to .seixe. Witli the Pa.x Britum.i.-a kind rose rapidly m 
vie and S« cultivator wa,s only too ready to pledge it to Bumoth away 
the diffiouItieH of life and to meet the e.^traviigant, demands of soem 
custom fn this the Rajput Hct Iht' standard, and it was a Ktandard 

ric mtnriled frequent iimrse to the money-lender Nothing could 
oresentpaper-the subject is iH'ing dealt with at ength elmiwlierc-ut 

ES bVimmubered that througlmht he « the ev.l gemus m the hack- 
ground and his system t he fms et ongo maU. 

Small Holdings. 

After the mimcy-lender nothing has affected the tract more pro- 
ffiiindiv than the smallness of the average holdinp. Natww J« bonnti- 
fX but ^ East every advantage of nato i« 
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'-oonei or later neutralised by an increase of population. li may almost 
be said that the fertility of [and is a nieasuie* ot the feitility oi ivoman. 
The pregnant truth, discovered by Malthus, that the ha)>pincss ol 
countries depends ‘‘on tlie jnoportion uliich the population and tlie 
food bear to each other ’’ has ever been ignored'^, '’fliroughoiit this tiacl 
the yield per acre is Mgh, but the yield pet man is low. In tlie BosMai" 
pur tehvsil there are 900 people to e vexy square niile ol oiillivation. hi 
the low-iying riverain country of the Bavi, wheie little effort is requn- 
ed to secure a harvest, the density is over 1,000. In no tehsil is the 
average cultivated holding more than 8 acres, and in every tehsil oi 
Hoshiarpur it is no more than 4 or 5. ISTow, as Professor Carvei ])oinis 
out, small holdings invariably mean small incomesf , and in a bacln^ ard 
country, where expenditure is less determined by ineoine tlien dictated 
by necessity and custom, small incomes sooner or later mean debt. Only 
one thing can prevent this — lack of credit. In the Bengal district ol 
Faiidpur it was found that 50 per cent, of those who were classed as 
“ indigent had no debt at all as they were ‘‘ too poor to have any 
credit.” But in the Punjab, owing to the great rise in the value of 
land, every owner enjoys two or three times as much credit as he did iiO 
yeans ago. In parts of Hoshiarpur and Ambala land is four or five timei 
as valuable as it was in the eighties. There is therefore no lack oi 
security, and the moneydender sees to it that there is no lack of money. 

Yet, it may be asked, if nature is bountiful why should a man 
borrow ? The answer is that nature is infinitely capricious. The mon- 
soon may fail, or, as so often happens near the hills, the rain may come 
at the wrong time ; or a river may rise and sweej) away liarvest, haiuhd 
and herd. Undei* such circumstances to support a family upon a few 
acres without getting into debt requires a level of skill, industry and 
thrift seldom attained in a hot countxy. Undoubtedly it can lie dt>nc, 
just as a small sailing boat can weather the storms of the Atlaniic. But, 
unless the boat is both well found and well manned, it will assuredly 
sink. In India the farm is too often neither the one nor the other, and 
nature can be almost as destructive on land as at sea. It is usually 
reckoned that a cycle of five years will give one good year, one bad and 
three that are neither good nor bad. Bow it is only in the good year 
that the ordinary small holder gets tlirotxgh without a loam in the 
bad he will have to borrow for everything he wants, for seed, cattle 
and clothes, aiixl even for much of his food. It m then that compound 
interest swells the account and bondage begins. Even in the three 
middling years he will have to borrow now and again, perhaps to bxiy 
a bullock or marry a child. In these years, if he is careful, he will be 
able to pay the interest due on what he has borrowed before, but it is 
only in a good year that he can actually reduce his debt. Once in debt, 
therefore, it is almost impossible for the vsmall holder to escape. If he 
were thrifty and businesslike he might succeed, but ha is ratdy either 
one or the other, and the moneydender is always there to tempt Mm 
deeper into the mire. Holdings are bo small ” says a settlement 
officer, speaking of the 6ajar Khan tehsil in the north of the Bimjab 

m th 0 PUwtiiiite of Popiiktion, Book 11, CtaptfeX'- 
fBdncipieii of Khral J^loonoiafues, p. ^68, 
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wl]e.t(‘ Uh‘ a\eia<4<* is hun au<‘,s and lljt* utcU<r(ii ol >'^af(dy nario^^, 
that tiny tuisioituuc ina\ i!i<‘ ^(‘inuular <k'bt liom ulucli li<' 

can ijcver extricate JiiinseJI. A hcries oi bad yea is, t lie death oJ cattle 
or mere Gdielessiii\ss may lead to debt, in tlic best years Hie stir- 

]dus prodiKC is so small that the mte test Js paid with and 

I romtlie principal tlieie is no escape » ..... liuleid itle is hard and hitter 
to (lie culti Vidor who lias lo de fiend on his hnv acres to .support lumfeelf 
tiiul his family.’’ Writing of india generally Mr. i\, L. Daft a comes 
lo nuicli the same condiisioii. "'■Liciiio as he (the sinull iioldci) does 
fho inanpn of subsistence, lus ]nodiiction is just suifk ient to nieei 
his wa:iy4TVddien the season ns fa\ouiabIc, vhih* in had \eaib he hai iio 
cilterjiaiive Ihir lo fail into liie dutches ol the money-hnidej/’'^ 

Two Ceucreie Examples. 

L(d Us now take tsvo {oneiete eases, tle> tv\o ilo.'^liiarpur xiltages 
surveyed by Dr. Lucas and Mr. Bbajla, to wiiudi leieumce has already 
been made. f Kabirjnir is below the aveiage and Ba i rain jiur above it. 
The ownci-. in the one are a tbriiiless lot oi {Sheikhs and in the other a 
licud working ^set ol jfindu Jat>. In Biiiiauiimr t wo-llnrct^* of the land 
is piad hilly iriigaled, but in Kubirpur ihexe is luodly any irrigation at 
all. On the other hand IViihiipur iioldnigs average O.J acres against 
less than 5 in Baiianipur. Ju Kabir]nn se\en of the tmi Janii- 
lies of Hhaikhs weie found to Ik* in <hd)t and unable to inukr^ therr budgelK 
biilance. Tiihd’ i-ays Dr, Luc. is, “ is the stale of allaiis dm mg normal 
yeais, when not a pice is paid bark to th<* luuiiey-imider on aceoimt of 
iiion(‘y liorrowed oi its intenestd* in his \U‘w a simiil laiUH*r tan only 
]>ul] through if he is not in debt.:i Drsspitc* its gieater prosperity the 
experience of Bairuiiipur is not Nery dilleicuL tor the advantages of 
diaraetei* and iiataire an* largely n<*utralised by a tiigger population, 
wliieh is a good example ol what was said above. Tile iamily budgets 
hluov Hmt a Jai with i f aci{*s cannot st{[»fH>ri a Janiily of live* (iiidiidhig 
hiuisch) without getting into debt; and tlial, vlub in an ordinary 
year a (hijar with acres and a family of hmr can just make* botli end.s 
meet, in a fiad year Ik* <*annot get on without a ioam As 55 per eeiii. 
oi the owneis in Bairampur possess }c*ss than 5 .icj{‘s and. induding the 
land taken on lease, !2f‘3 per cent, ciiltixate less than six, li is dear that 
holdings as siimli as those* iluit prevail in this area are immmpatibie with 
anyreal uumsure of prob})ei it y,§ secure this, (dl Iier production must be 
increased or population reduced. 

There is no doubt that throughout these four dktilctH and the 
«aui<5 of true jiart of the eeniral Punjab an well— jiopulation lends to 
outrun subsistence. As long ago as I879, wdum holcfings "were larger 
than they are now, the Dcfiuty CommiBsioner of Hoshiarpur remarked 
that the ordinary proprietor with ten or fifteen acres lived from band 


into tlie in lmh«. (1915), VoL h p. I6L 

t Bee the BeoitojWki i/ife of ^ Fuiijab Village (1020) by E* I>. ftii 

Eeoiiemie Burvoy of (1922) by B L. BhaHa. 

t Boo prx 04, i02, 109 and Ui. 

§ mu pp* 20, 28, 167—72. 



to luoui li uiul was uyiuilly in dvh\\ us Lis liolding was Larcly sullirirni t<'* 
support a [amily.'^ It is no mere coiiicidenee (.Lat in Zafarwal (t^ialkoi) 
holdings are at once suuiller and more lieavily inortgagei! tlian in an\' 
other telisil ol the district. The two are intimately coniiectiHi. and 
if 1 liad time 1 should be able to show 3^011 that the small ])roprietor in 
the Punjab is nearly three times as heavily indebted as the larger. It 
is not that the small owner runs up a bigger debt— tiie preei.se contrary 
is the case— but that debt presses more heavily u] >031 tlic small farm than 
a{)oti the larg^?. The small holder is faee<l with two alternativTS.^,. 
hhther supplementary work must be found, or he must be content V\dTh 
the low standard of living that ln)iidagc to tlie mono vde ruler ejitails. 
Tlui bolder spirits join the army, and in Hoshiarpur. as in It.aly, tlie more 
enterprising emigrate. Others set jyMU^'Tar tors or, like tiie Irish reafjers 
who Rock to t?cotland for the liU3’ vest, go oil to the ('.anal colonies once or 
twice a year to pick quttTm or cut corn, however, witli the charae- 

b'ristio fatalism of the Eavst, resign themselves to the money-lend^u^ 
as the line, of the least nisistaiice, and they do so the more. (di(‘eTfiilly as 
it is a life of ooiiiparative eas<u Dr. Lucas reckons that a tlin^e or four 
acre farm leaves a man with ‘200 idh^ <!ays in th(‘ and hf‘ regards 

this enforced idleness as a great eaiLse of the ])easaitt [proprietor's 
[)0vcrty.‘j‘ Yet if the latter seeks work elsewhere, as often ns lupt it will 
be a.t the expense of his land. Either he will niorigage it, and land is 
rarely the better for being mortgaged, or he will tiy atid comliiite tw£» 
oecu}>ation,s, in wdiicb. cas(‘, as a recent writer says, his <*,uHivuti(ii3 %vi]l 
be poor and his outturn low.J Erotu every ]K)int of vhnv, tliereiorc% 
lioldiiigB as small as those described ar<i a immifest evik 


Fragmeitiation. 


Ajld the worst is still to toll. Small holdings are the* result of large 
population and of laws of inheritance which prescribe that each son 
shall get an ei|iial share of Jus fatheris land. Thai is had c mnegh, but 
what are we to say of a custom which requires Ihut the few acrcvS eacdi 
son receives sliould be split uj) into as many fragments as there* are 
diHereiit soils in the village, so that all may get an equal share uf eve.ry 
kind of land, good, bad and indiftVrent? Yet litis {.‘ustoiti is well-nigh 
iiniversab In Bairampur the village lands were found let he divided 
into lj 698 Reids averaging a!>out one-fifth of an acre eacln Twetiiy- 
eight per cent, of the holdings had over 50 fields, and in tiiree cases plots 
were so small — the smallest was only 'OM of an acre — that they had la^en 
lost sight of, by their owners an<l had passed into the hands’^ of others* 
Even the wells are sub-divided ami a maids share may be as minute as 
the 6dd fniction tliat governs exchange.! The more fertile the land, 
the more ibis split up^ as fertility and population go together. Accord- 
mgly the denser the latter, the greater the evil, and nowhere is it worse 
than in the thickly populated parts of this aroa and the Central Punjab* 


* HojssticU’pur Gaz:<^tteer, pp* , 

ly 58.., , ' y , , . 

I Keathige, Agdouituml ia' Western hidia, p. 

, ll Bhall;a, op,'0ik, pp. S3-4,, ' * 
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In other parts of [iidia too it is as bar'L and of the Bombay Presidency 
we read — there is hardly a holdinin^ that will now cmiform in size and 
shape to economic requireiucnfs/''^' Tlic r<*sii]l,s of (bis arc obvious. 
Land is wasted in ijiaumerabh? buundaihss, labour and time are in 
going from [)lot to plot, <mt(‘r|)riz<‘. is ])arulysed aiuJ devtdoped agriciJ- 
ture is out of the (picstion. All the <‘vils of small holdings are aggravat- 
ed a hiuidredfold, and it may Ix^ safely said that till they are eoiisoJi- 
dated, there can be no ])erinaneiit advaaice. 

Cattle Disease* 

1 come now to the se<‘oud of onr basic caiis(‘s of deljt, tlie constantly 
t'ecnrring losses of cattle hem di?^casc and dronght. Year in year on h 
there is nothing that more insistently drives tlje cultivator ro money-" 
lemhn: than the ever-prcsmit necessity of !e]>}acing f)is stoeh. Indis- 
pensable everywhere, in the East cattle have an almost reiigioiis signifi- 
cance. It is not for nothing that in the Bi bh* the rainbenv is rejwesentcd 
not only as a token between God and man but also between POm and 
every living beast, and that many hundred years later the aiieient hut 
imrufiral city of Nineveh is finally spared from d(‘strtietion because, 
inter alia, it contained much cat-tied’ lh)r anyone who has nut lived 
in a primitive country it is difikndt to realise* how much a. peasant's life 
may depend on his cattle. Without tliem his fields remain ivn])!oiigheib 
store and bin stand empty, and food and driiik lose half their savuin* ; 
foi* in a vegetarian country wlrut can he worse than to have neitluo* milk, 
Imtter nor ghi Indeed it is difficmlt to liave anything at all, as ail 
cooking is d one with cakes of manure. The very Imkka,” Ixdovnul of 
the rustic, ca,n hardly he smoked witlumt the cow^-dung fire tliat is alniost 
universally used. It is not surprising then that India- probably contains 
more cuttle to the square mile than any ut-hcr large country in the 
workLt Yet in a had year drought or disease will make holocaijsts of 
thousands. 

In the great famine oi 1869 four districts in the south-east of th? province 
lost over 40 per cent, of their stock or a total of over 600,000 lieacL P\vo 
Rajput brothers, says the official report, lost 8 bullocks, 10 milch bniYa]<ics 
and 40 cows and calves. Everything (lied and fhe\^ themselves, dcqniv- 
ed (d their only means of livelihood, were forced to sell whatever clsc^ 
tlnyy had to keep body and soul together.^ Even as recently as the last 
two years the Sirsa Bubdivision of ITissar is said to Imve lost 40 \wv 
cent, of its stock by sale, transfer and death. These, however, are famine 
conditions and, thanks to a good rainfall, serious f ami tie has not to bt* 
reckoned with in the districts near the hills. The exieniy is disease and 
it is almost as bad. In 1877 an epideniic carried off two-thirds of the 
cattle of the Ambala 'District, and not long ago I came across a group of 

-5'Kpatinge, oj). dt., p. 69; also pp. 195-22.1, and TO H, Matin, Lu-nd 
and babmuH in a i>ooan yjJIage, 1917, pp. 47 — i>4. 

ftn 1920. Tuclia had 301 '5 hovino ciattlp, liorsr^a, mulc»8, donktiys and raincdii to 
the wqnai'o mik^ whereas the 'D'nited 8tateK (exciliiding Alaska) had otdy 11*2— sec article 
!u the IHomeh dated 24th Jnne 1922. 
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villages near the Beas, the viVi^T that finally stnyet! Alexander, where 
m two years 233 co-operators had lost L.:hTi head of entile or ahont lialf 
their total stock. Losses on tliis scale cripple a inan for years, lot 
they have a way of occurring when harvests are |.nid and resourees low. 
To replace them, in nine cases out of ten. the peasant lias to borrow. 
There can be iiu doulit, therefore, that loss oi cattle is a main cause of 
debt, a view rnoreovm* that was Iteld by both Mr. ddnaiairn and Major 
Jack. 

It must not be** supposed, however, that entile dii-ease nu a largt^ 
scale is the peculiar inisfortuiie of India. The fad lhaf last yr-ar's 
epidemic of fooi- and mouth disease in tjUghnNl ami bcinland (-(ist the 
country nearly £ld^dd,tK)U is (‘mpliati<» tnid4‘nc** to the contrajy, thily 
two years ago in Clermany I who had lost 2:i cattit^ in 

two months, but — aiulJLhM'^HHiit is iiiijHU'knit — they \u‘re all insur'd. 
This^ rather tduxn thr^Tvil itself, is the main dilTerem t* laUwcani Mast am! 
West* In the West everything, <-aHle, ca-ofKS and buildings, can be 
insured and in the more advanced counhics generally is, but in tlie 
East alniostr everything is left to fate — or magic, as the following episode 
shows* Two years ago an ep}<hunic broke {iid in (be neighbtmrhoed of 
Bairanipur, the Xloshiarymr village that- has alr**ady been ineiitlumMb 
The Veterinary iSurgcon came out to help, but the villagers to a. man 
flocked to a (piack fayir whose '' charms made cal It* jnvulm‘rable 
against disefise, and they were nil so much of (ue* acaanal that ilw faqrr 
was paid out of. the villugt* fund.*^‘ Kimilarly in the Ibdittdc t»a»*ite{n’ Wi*, 
read tluxt the favourite remedy for ca.U !e dtsensids a ro|>e ^;trung { he 

entrance to the village wltli little iln lioxes suspemh^d on It or rolh of 
cloth containing c-harms dictated hy faqir ol. a rupef* api«n-e* All the 
cattle of the village are driven out under the ro|)e in a siruggding laoxl 
and water is sprinkled ou the houses on <*it:lier sidt* wit h a swilcJi of grass* 
jfinally a magic circle of milk and water is drawn ronml i lH^whcde village, 
and a pot containing rice or sugar is secret ly buried in the land of an 
adjoining village, presumably in the hope that tiu* disease may ]aiss oil 
that way. Bupersti tions like these show how primitive iigriimliur** 
still is iu parts of the Piinjah, am! incidentally they hel|'> to explain 
why the cultivator is like wax iu the hands of anyone so asl uie ns 1 he 
village money-leudfW. 

The Burden ef Debt. 


Before concluding this very Irrief survey f>f the siibmbniane ar(*a 
some estimate must be attempted of the burden of delit iu each district. 
Fortunately the mortgage debt is known in ea<di ca.s<n 


‘ ke figures are as follows 

. Sialkot 
' , HosHarpur 
. ■■'(Jurdaaput 
I ’ ' Ambalh * 




Taikhs. 

264 

222 

215 

IBO 




Bh4lla,'dp, oiiv# Wr! ,, /' 



To obtain total debt a roriaiti perceiibago nni»sT be added on aceoiint 
()[ luisecaired delit. My enrpiiiT iiidi<-ate.s tliat net mortgage debt in 
tiieBC four distriets i*s 4H percent, of the whole, Gitkss niortgage debt 
is probably iu;t much more, hut to be on the safe .side let ns assume that 
it is GO per cent. Total debt, with its measure in terms of land revenue^ 
will iluni be as ibllows : — 

Iblal de)>t iii Debt's usultiple the 

lakhs. laud revenue. 


Blalkot 

» • 

-1 10 

25 

1 loshiarpur 

. , 

270 

20 

Durdusiuir 

« , 

258 

10 

Ambalu 

, * 

300 

20 


in e.acli district total <!ebt' is millions or more, whilt" in Sialkad' it 
is well ov<‘r millions. These are foinudalde figures, but are they 
crushing ^ tdils most dltltciilt (pientimi we juusi tmdefivour to answer. 
Everything de|)euds upon restjurces and in this case the iBain resotiiea 
is hual. What relation then does deld bear to the land ^ The tulul 
def>i of the four districts is 21 times the iaud revenue/' As land reYeniie 
r<*prest*tds rougidy onedbuiih of the net income of the Inndj we may 
assume tiiaf dt'bt is e(pial io five years of i.he hitler. 

Or it may }>e i'xpresstMl in ternrs of gross yield, 'With the htdp of 
the Agiienltural Department, f hav<‘ worked out tlie ’lailer for inu out 
of tie* four distrief-sx thus - - 

Dross yield jmm* 
eubDuited acre* 

Es, 

(hirdaspur 48 

i loshiarpur .. 42 

Av(*rag<* . , ‘Ifj 

Fur debt the. (‘orresponding figures are — 

T)e])t per enlti- 
vated acre. 

Eb, 

tiiirdaspuT * , 49 

.! i(ishiar]mr 04 

Average • * 50 

Ab these two districts are less heavily indebted than Biallcot aiid 
not moTe ho than Ambala, it may be generally stated that debt in tliis 
area certainly exceeds the value of a year’s produce. 

One more method may he applied. Elsewhere I ha’ve worked out 
the average income of 19S proprietons living in ten villages of Hoshiarpur 
and Giirdaspnr at Rs, 124 a head or Rs. 558 a family. For our present 
purpose, however, something substantial must be deducted, as their 
lioMngs are nearly twice m large as the average for the whole tract. 
Bearing this in mind I think an average owner’s income may be put at 
Rh. 360 a family or Rb, 80 a head. Now the present enquiry bIiowb that, 

own a miiliiple of 
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excluding tliofse wlio arc not in debt, snb-niontanc debt averages Eh. 525 
per co-operator ]>eaHant ]>roprietor. We may therefore conclnde that 
it iri rouglily equivalent) to 18 Tnontlis’ grosa income of t]io,s<^ wlio are in 
debit. In cane tlna is ('onsidered excessive, it may be mentioned that in 
1878 it was calculated that 02 percent, ol the owners of tlie Punjab were 
ill debt to tbe extent of two years’ gross income and that for li) ])er cent, 
in HosMarpur it was tlioiiglit to be even higher, in fact twice as higli as 
the present estimate.* 

To Slim lip, the debt of owners in these four districts may be broadly 
stated in three di fferent ways, viz., as 

(а) equal to five years’ net income of the land, 

(б) exceeding tbe value of a year’s 4 otai 'prodnce, and 

(c) roughly equivalent toJ^'TIumtlis’ gross income of those who 
are in debt. 

In stating these conclusions no claim of course is made to exactiiudcj 
but in their favour it may be urged that, though derived from indepen- 
dent sources, they are not I think mutually inconsistent. Tims (a) and 
(6) read together suggest that net income is about 15 or 20 ])er cent, of 
gro.ss yield wliich is probably not far from the mark : and, if ihf*re is u 
difference between (6) and (c), it was to be ex]jected, as owners do not 
get the whole produce and those who arc not in debt are excluded from 
(o). Moreover (6) is corroborated by an acknowledged authority. 'Mr. 
Calvert estimates that land revenue in the Ibnijali is <u'|ual to abmil 5 
per cent, of a year’s gross produce. f If delit somewhat exceeds the laller, 
it should be soinewdiere between 20 and 25 iiincH the feuTuer. Actually 
the multiple is 21. Altogether it is dilTicnlt to resi.st the iinpresHion that 
in this area at least debt is a heavy Imrdeiu The impression Ls 
strengthened if we compare the tract with the moderately jirosjjenms 
district of Farid kot in Bengal. Tvreive years ago fotal rural (lebt. in the 
latter was found to be not more than one-frfth of t^dal income, and only 
5 per cent, of the cultivatorB were in debt ])oy<md half their ineonie.J 
Debt in relation to the value of Land* 

There is one way of stating debt which reduces it comparat i vcly 
modest proportions, and that is to exprc.ss it in terms <d the value of 
land. In the tw^o year.s% 1920-21, land in our four disl.nc'is has soI<l at 
an average price of Bs. 289 an acre, whereas the eorrasiionding figure 
for debt is only Es. 56. For the debtor liow^ever, this Is a dangerous 
way of stating the case, for it obHcures the fa(‘t that debt shottld bt^ 
repaid out of income and not out of capital. As ive have seen, measured 
in terms of income, debt is raiquestiouably high. That in relation to 
capital it should he comparatively low is due to the enormous rise in the 
value of land that lias taken place in the last 20 years. This is no doubt 
a sign of prosperity and to the man who scIIb' an obvious advantage. 
But, as I have endeavoured to show in my article referrtul to above, pros- 
perity hasits shadow, lor as land prices riBc, debt inenmses. A man who 

^ Piirija-b Paiihiie J^pcU’fc, 187S-9. 
t Tlie Weiiilth and Welfare the Panjah (1922), 
f ISooaomfc hm nf a Bengal Dktdct pp. 72 
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20 yoars ago could rainn only lls. .100 <.>ii bin laud can now ])oitow ihricc 
iliai aiaount ami lie frequently does so. This would imiiter little, if 
iiicoinc ke])t pace witii debt, but for the srnall holder it becomes more 
and more difliciilt to re])ay one out of the other, ‘ .In many cases bis only 
way is to sell part of his land, but no trucTiiiijabi sf3lls unless he must . 
The alternative is bondage and in bondageas often as not he reniaijis. 

And here this paper niiist end, and in eoncbision I would ask you io 
riMUcinber that it is only a fragment of u more detailed study u]a>n 
wiiicb 1 am at ]>resent engaged, and that much is unavoidably f^iniilcd 
w!]‘c*h is necessary to a pro]>er uiKhu'standing of I-Ik*. subjNict. 



DISCUSSION ON MR. BARLING’S PAPER. 


Mb. Dablinu briefly reviewed bis ])aper and ]>oiiited (uit ilie e\tn‘jn(> 
complexity of the subject and the difficulty of putting one\s finger u]K>n 
the causes of debt. Even so the subject was one of such importance 
that lie considered that enquiries made in the proper spirit would yield 
jnost fruitful results. As iJlustrating the complexity of the subject h<‘ 
showed that particular castes in a certain locality would ])t‘ fnu' from 
debt whereas the same castes in another locsahty Avere over-burdened 
vdtli debt. He also pointed out that in districts where economic condi- 
tions Avere pros]ierous, e. Amritsar and Ferozepure.. indebtedness 
])revailed to a largo extent. Thmigli a great deal AVas sai<l about tlie 
malpractices of the money-lenders, lie ]}ersonaliy felt that it A\as ilu* 
system that Avas at fault. He explained tlnit tin* great iiidebtedncsss 
of the Indian agriiiiiltAirist Avas clue to his Ixirrowing money for unpni- 
ductive purposes. Another bad feature was the higli rate of iutejust. 
Ho then referred to the various causes of debt sueh as man i age. domes- 
tic expenses, extravagance and litigaiiom la conclusion he said I hat H 
Avas tlirougliout a gloomy subject, andin Ids oj)iidoii the only eifeeti ve 
xexaody was co-operation. 

Lala Shiv Dayal com])limented the author of the abov<^ }uqH‘r ami 
asked to be informed as to the etlVct of the Laml Aihmaiinn Act upon 
agricultural indebtedness. In regard to co-(jper<di\t‘ credit sochqio^s 
as a remedy for indebtedness he Avas sur]>rised to see ihai the spread of 
eD-o])eration had been accom])aiiied by an inermist^ in agihudtural 
indebtedness. As to the causes of indeJitedness he said Jie uns in mttire 
agrticment Avitli the paper. 

Mb. Oal VERT said that through co-operation eight lakhs d ohi dolq 
had been repaid during the last five years, lie then gave to 

show flow much co-operative societies had <ioU(* loAvards ihi^ reiiuetion 
of debt, and also explained that the increase <d’ dtdd referred by Mr. 
Barling Avas for the major part confined io iliose w ho were not uanubeis 
of co-oxie.iative societies. As regards ngnculiural inoueylendeis fie 
explained that legislation might be nec'essary In ord(‘r that the agrietil- 
turists may not indulge in nioiK^ydending or that at least some stignm 
slioidd bo attached to agricultural money-Imnling tis w^as Ihe east* in 
Bnglaiid, With regard to tho Land Alietiadon Act he said that though 
it may seem desirable to sell a discharge debts 

it was not advisable, it was rather a thorny cpieslion and it would 
be a surprise to many to learn that the Hindus of tlie ihmjnb were 
mostly cultivators and tliey strongly favoured the Land Alienation Act. 

Db, Hybee said that there was no increase in the agrieidturint 
moneydenders as was generally supposed. He agreed with Mr. Barling 
in saying that marriages accounted for a large ]mrtion of indebted- 
nesB and suggested that it would be better for the parties entering into 
matrimonial relations to make economic enquiries about one another 
just m they made enquiries into their family Hstory. 
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M'k. SoDirBAMb bai<i tlial/ ilicrc wiis iio (loubi Uiaf a cla.s.s of 
iiUcil moiicy-]<Mi(l<‘i'^ had .sjuain^ up on arciuuit oHlieLaJui Aiioiiatioii 
Act. Tile iini-icult iiLibfc bouieliow or other managed to get inonej'- 
ironi ilio rich moueA^-leudei\s and ad\cniced it to binail agiicuiturislb. 
Auotlicr ieiiiure was tiud. tlie himniB or hlio])Lee|}eis also made advaneiss 
to .small agnculturisis at a liigli rate of inteiesi because {[103" kurwi 
that tliey could got their luoia^v b<iek in 1 he sliapc^ ot prodiu e. ih* i hc*n 
said that even in l()rMliti(ss where (*o-o])ej ative societies exi.sfed peojale 
borrowed monev iioni tlie money -lend er.s I0 ])ay thi* loans bouowed 
lL*o\*lTpo-o])eratj ve societiiss, and again boriowccl iroiu cu-o]imativi‘ 

societies to repay the luoneydenders. 

^ Mn. Antia ]>ointed out i he neciss.siiy of a Mone^^ Lenders* Act simihir 
to t he one in England. In addition to the money-lender fieing registered 
ihxp’e biiouid be a ]>rovision fixing the nun\iiuuni rate f>i inleresi charge- 
able and the luaiiner in wdiieli the iidme.st sliould lie avSseshecL Ah 
regards iiie cause of agi’icidtural ijulebte<lness in India he did not beile\e 
tiiat maiiiag(^s, want of thrift, spemding nionev'- for flomesiie purposcH 
and vsi mil ar causes could ]i(‘ regarded as basic caiiHcs. The most Junda- 
mental cause he said was the poverty ol the ryot and his ]>overty was 
increased by leeuiring laiuines. The remedv^ dhi not therehire Wa 
HO much with eo-operation. What sliould he done* was to enuhle the 
ryot to get a lair ])ne(‘ fur jus jmxliK'e. Another diilieuity was fjiat the 
ryot was unduly taxetl as regards the artieies lie had to bu^o The 
remedy he suggested was in the siading oi pure base and sale soeielles 
wliieli would flo away wiili the middlmnen. Anothm’ nnnecl}* \sas to 
iiiul some oecu}>atioii for the agrieullurist during his span* time. 

Mr. Oraman Lal Kapur said that lr<^ <lid not sec Ikrv piospmt}^ 
and indebt<Hln(‘ss eoidd gt) liand in hand. iF(‘ wauled to know \io\v 
the causes ol indebtedness given in the pa})er should b(* ]>artieujarjy 
ojicraiave in plaees which want*. v(*ry prosp(‘roUvS. 

JIbv. E. i). Lucas s]>oke of the rtdaUw^ jmisperify of the Uhamar 
classes and abtrihuied tills to llie fact that tlu‘y had no security to give 
and HO could not get into debt; they also had to spend very little on 
douK^Htic occasioUvS, Besides the Ohainar can turn ia any kiml of 
work and had no scruples about doing any type of work and ho Jic wris 
kej)t employed all the ycnir round, 

Mr. DARjuiism by way of re|>]y said that the points raised iji the 
discussion w'cro so wide and varied that it was not possibk^ to answ'er 
them all \vithin the liniitod time at his disposal, in regard to the fact 
that }>rospm'ity and iiidebicduesH go hand in Jumd, he did not mean 
tliat tlu'y oeeiirri'd together, but what h<^ meant W'us that when there 
was prosperity tlie p(*oj>l<^ began to [>lay diieks and drakes with it. 
As regards the ojhnion cxinessed that povert3^ was the cause of debt 
he did not agree, as when there was no Heeuiity to give then it was not 
possibie to get Joans. Ah regards agricultural money-lenders he said 
they certainly w^ere on the increase, and he actually knew of a case 
where a ma-n who had gathered a few hundred rupees in the course of 
twenty years in the Army became owner of thousands of rupees in the 
course of four or five years by moneydending. 




THE PROBLEM OP CATTLE IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA. 

By PPvAPKUIaLAGHANT)P.A BaSCT, PEOFESSCm OF ErONOMTO.S, 

BIolkar College, Indore. 

(In the absence of the Autbor, thin paper was taken as rea<l.) 

An important question \Yhieh has for some time l)oiui exemsiiDi 
the luiiuls of our public men is how to improve the cai.tle India. It 
Js felt that such improvement is urgent both in (piautity ajul in qualii-y. 
tjsMiajly the emphasis is given on quantity l)at, as will 1)6 seen hehuv, 
t})o nee(i is more for improvemeiit in quality than in quantity. Only 
in a few places in fndia, for exanqde, in Bindli and some pa-rts of Madras 
is tile. (|uality of stud bulls at all satisfiictory. At ]n‘eseut. In some 
Government dairies, the problem of solution is being attemptcfl by 
importing stud bulls of sn])erior rpiality and utilising such bulls of Tndki 
wherever they are of the desirable quality. Such experiments have been 
universally successful although they have hitherto beei] too limited for a 
vast country like India. The quality of milch cattle also requires to be 
improved in India. At ]>resent the yield of a, full grown cow in India is 
rarely more than six seers (about Ti lbs.) per diem during the period of 
lactation. In this direction also successful ex])eriraents Imvc been made. 
At Bangah^re and Mhow, for examjile, a full grown cow has been made 
to yield more than sixteen seers per diem. Thus it secerns to have bcioi 
'jn’Qved that it is not difficult to improve the quality of our cattle, both 
draught aaid milch, when proper efforts are directed in that belmlf. 
The proldem is how to make such improvements widesprcaul in India, 
The solution of this problem again depends upon the jiroblem of how to 
make the results of sucli improvements available to the ])oor mass-es of 
the country. 

In connection with this question of increase and improvement ol 
our cattle, two measures are usually advocated. One is the stoppage oC 
slaughter of cattle, and the other is that of their export. The argurmnits 
advanced for stopping tlie slaughter are mainly of three kinds, tyk., 
(1) religious and humanitarian, (2) medical, and (3) economic. (1)1 
shall not deal with the religious aspect of the question because I feel 
tliat I am not competent to judge whether or not it. is a sinful act to eat 
meat and slaughter cattle for that jiiirpose. But it should be remem- 
bered tlmt the use of meat diet is very restricted in India, The high 
caste people among the Hindus do not eat meat, and the lower caste 
Hindus and the Miissalmans, who have no abjection, cannot 
afford to cat meat as frequently as ])eoplc of western countries do. Yet 
the number in the aggregate is very large for the whole of India, Borne- 
timcvS humanitarian motives are advanced against slaughter of animals, 
but these, however powerful in the breasts of some noble soiilsj cannot 
Jitstify a compulsory measure depriving a large number of human beingB 
from having what food they desire to have. This is a matter eixtirely for 
propaganda and educating public opinion. The movement of gorv^ 
n]mla (cow preservation society) is in this direction. One can only 
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liopo tliat tlie same Immane sentiments will be exteiKled also to other 
animals besiclos the sacred cow, 

(2) . On medical grounds it is ni^god tlia.t, for ])eo])le living in a 
tropical country like India, meat diet Is not snitalde. I'his, however , 
is a point on which medical antboi-ities must auToe befcun economists or 
otlieT laymen should dogmatise. And when tlo'v agree thei‘t^ vlli 
be no need of ])ros(*.ril>ing slaughter of eaJ.tle ]>ecansi‘. pec^ple will tlienn 
selves give up tlu' harmful d](‘t. Appanuitly .such auiluirities are nut 
of one opinion yot. Bunietiines anthuriti«^s are (piuled, whu omHi(‘tnu 
the excessive use of meat in western eountrii's, TIh‘ upininn cjf such 
authorities must be cautiously ap])]io«[ in tla^ ease {»r liniia, Wliaf: 
they ustmlly eundemn Ls not tla^ use of meat as a. dielajy biH it>, 

sive use. Exr'css of most tilings is Jiad-'cven wlc-n they a.re \atany 
ncces^aary for lih*. In any casn-^ir^semns t-htit mr-dleal aiithorii ies will 
take long to agree on such a, (piestitin iuasmiicli as the food require- 
ments of the human body Jjave not yet |xissed the stage of investiga- 
tion. The elusive vitamines, for exmrqile. om‘ class of which is derived 
from meat dit‘fc, must yield up their secrets lielhre nuslical anthoriliia-, 
can agree, hirally on this importa.nt quoHtion, iMorcuver, if we ar«^ to 
judge t»f results from experience jmlia. is tin* only imporf.auf country 
in the wmilch aai ap]>recuible. portion td‘ whose population are averse to 
meat eating ; this aversion originaliy arosr^ out of religimis seriiph‘s and 
is oflate being justified by arguments based on medi<*al grounds. Tims 
neither inedica! grounds nor mvpcuieticc will justify a pcrsmi 1o stop 
slaughku of cattle for purposes of providing food. Emihcn*. if. on medi- 
cal grouufls, meat diet is to he eoudomned in India, such p^-rsotts vUm 
desire it should condemn and abolisli first the (‘onsumpdon of of her 
articles, the effect of which on human body is much worse than !uea.t, 
e.g., alcohol, opium, tohacco, etc. It is only during flie lust two Visus 
or so that, as a result of tlie imw political movcnuml'. a few such articles 
are being condemiKKi on a wide scale. 

(3) . The third argumeut against slaughter is ruamumic. If. is said 
that cattle should not he slaughtered he^^ause India has tmi liad cmmgh 
of catftle to spare. Th(‘ rest of tins paper will tlcal with this ccrmoinic 
argument. But here it need cmly be pointiul out that the aid of econo- 
mics is usually itwoked to cover religious scruples inasmuch ms liifle 
objection is raised against the slaughter of bidlhloes or goals, tlie milk 
of which is widely cousmiied in India. Moreover, the buffaloes supply 
xieher milk than that of cow, the rpiantity of wJuch is at least propor- 
tionately equal to tliat of cows wlien the cost of luainfmaiicc is taken 
into consideration. Purtlicr, as draught animak bufTnltH^H are as fre-^ 
qnently used as buIlockB, and can dti more anIumiH work than t»hc 

■ latter. 

As to the stoppage of e:^port of cattle, the only ceononuc argument ^ 
/■adyaticed is the sharfc^sightecl one of present shortage in eatth’^ for 

internal itse in India. It is said that, at present, the niunbet 
^ Ao# enonglveyen for India^ We eliould only export the sttrpl m i f ther*.^ 

, ® surplus -now,, wo should not allow any expe^rt* 

of s\TOlhi,'k"’a' matter 'whieli m vitiilly 



connected with effective demnnd for that article within the country, 
Ordiimrily, the need <d’ a conununity or country cannot be ascertained 
by consirlerin^ tlie <juaji1ity oJ the coniraodity only, but also its de 2 iia}id 
price. This is aftectc<l })y the use of the* eonmiodity ns also by the rela- 
tive position of demand and supply prices. The fact that a substantial 
rpiantity of a eoniiuodity is exported is euougli in itself to show tliat 
tlu*. demand price in India plus the cost of traus])ort, etc,, is lower than 
the. demand pric(* a.hroa,<]. I’liis roughly proves that the use of sucIj com- 
modity within the cf)uutry is )iot very great <jr that the eonsmners are 
-ya potu’ that, to tliem. the valia* of money is very higlu J Indieve lliat 
bolli th(‘se operate in the ease of cattle in India, the latter per]iaj)S with 
gositer lbre(‘ than tlie former. It should 1)0 noted that the export of 
iihiian (-attic is small. Trmu the point of vicnv of HU|>j>]y, w^e slituild 
take iiit.o aca-ount the cattle breeder in ielatioii to the demand hu' calths 
Thus (I stuidy of tlie sid(t of denuind is essential to a proper appreciaiitm 
of the problem of eattle sup]>1y in India, 

dduM ha ruind for cattle resolves itself into several demands. (I) The 
smnees of draught mlile and shid In India not only are 

draugid. {•atf l(‘ used universally for purposes of agri(ml( ure wliieli directly 
(uigages nuu'c than S(*venty ])cr cent. <d‘ the ])o]>ulatio 2 i, but they are 
us(‘d for piir])oses of conveyance tlirciughout the country. Tlie rural 
])(>pulation consisting of alamt ninety ]>er cent, of the population dejiend^ 
to a, la, rg(' extent, on draiight-eatth' for conveyance %vithin th(» country. 
By far th<‘ largest volume of internal trade moves |jy this ])riinitiv<‘ 
method of (amv(\va-iiee, and, <ixcept in a few localities, especially near 
th(^ towns, trim same is tlie case with conveyance of human beings, 

(2) Milk required by the couniry , — The couritry depends -wholly on the 
milk supply of its own milch cattle. In sonm parts as in Bengal this is 
mainly from cows, but in great(n* parts of India, cows a-nd bTiffaloes are 
erjually used for tliis purpose. They supply the wlxole coinilry with 
milk and all its products such as butter, glii, curd, chhana, eiic. To a 
limited extent, the milk of goats also is used, especially for cliildrem 

(3) Hides , — India holds a partial anonopoly in suppl 3 nng the world's 
skins, and its supply of hides is also very large. The demand for these 
is both internal and external. (4) Meat cofisumed by Indict,^ — Tin? 
demand for this, as lias been pointed out above, is limited to certain 
classes, and even among them, limited by their means. But, in the 
aggregate, this demand is very large. Among ordinary people, the 
demand is usually for meat of goats anxl sheeji. But among the Mus- 
salnians, who form about seven orores in number, and the Eiiropeaiis 
Including the British troops in India, there is a great demand for beef 
as well. Beef is also much cheaper than mutton. (5). Dung is 
widely used as fuel, and, to a more limited extent, as manure. Its 
use iti the latter capacity needs wide extension which, how^ever, is a 
cpiestion wholly of cheap fuel for the rural population. 

Now it is evident that the supply to meet the demands for (1) 
(2), and (G) above is joint supply. The cost of keeping up cattle 
must be covered by the demand for their services, milk, and dung. As 
the price of dtxng Is very low, the price of the other two must necessarily 
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}>e comparatively high, T£ there, be any deterioration in quality, this 
latter will rise higher in comparison with the cost of maintaining cattle. 
The same result will aocriie il the cost goes n]> without a corresponding 
increase in the price or improvement in c| iiality of cattle fetching liettei’ 
prices. 

Secondl'iff tlie supply of (3) hides and (t) meat would normally lie 
joint supply. But in India, owing to the restricted use of meat, a large 
proportion of the total supply of liides is independent ol the sup]>]y ol 
meat, and is obtained from carcases of dead animals, ff the improvc*- 
ment of liides bo desired, better quality of hides must he. obtained 
healthy and youthful animals. The price of such high class hjdc*?^ is 
much higlier in the market botli in and out of In<2m Jlhun Jiides of worse 
quality. The world's su]")ply of liides^ js- Ibriited, and the demand for 
leatlier goods is increasing muclx-krster tlian the increase in tlu‘‘ sources 
of supply. Even in Indianvhore the use of leather goofls is not wide, 
the demand is increasing. It is, therefore, ap])arent that a prfigressiv<*ly 
liotter market is opening up for hides. The profit out of i.lus market is 
however limited by the demand for meat inasmuch as the cost of main- 
tabling cattle for this purpose must be realised from the services and 
dung of such cattle during tlunr life time which will be sliort, tin* ])ricc 
of hides, and the price of meat. In India at present little use is mad(» 
of meat to supply the external markets a.s is done, for example, in 
trali<a. Any such opening up of new markets for Indian meat is liound 
to make cattle breeding for purposes of supplying meat* and hich\s 
highly profitable. 

Thirdly, it must be realised that the supply of the Rcrvieiss of draught 
cattle or milch cattle and their dung on the one hand and of meat ami 
hides on the other is alternative siqiply so far as hides are not <dilaincd 
from carcases. Even in the latter case, although it is beyond human 
control, the source of supply of one is the negation of the sonrea^ of 
supply of the other. In such cases the ]>urpoHe of the cattle brcMuler will 
he regulated by the x>rice of high (dass meat and hides on the one hand 
and the price of Mgh class draught cattb* or milch cattle and. their dung 
on the other. This que.stion is very impt>rtaut for the future of 
India. Oattle, breeding needs to be devekqied on n, scuentifie basis, 
which must be so developed by special encouragement for t.ho bcmefit 
^ of the rural poptilation, and, with reganl to milk and imsit supply, 
for that of the town population as welh 

How it i.s apparent that the growfch of an industry is best fadlituted 
by aeciiring the widest and the best market for its output. .By limiting 
the market, the price must fall and therefore discourEge ilie industry. 
If slaughter of aheop were xnohibited in Australia or export of raittlc 
from Canada, the mdustry of sfeock raising will be destroyed in those 
countries. This explains the great discmitent in Canada' against t!u^ 
policy of the United Kingdom to rest^rict its import of cattle. Indeed, 
every coimi^y in the world attempis to develop new markets for its 
produce. lii India, however, a large body of people Beam to advoeate 
the contrary' method. By stopping either export or alaiighi^r of ,eatfe!e 
tJxe .altonative soiree of demand %vill almost bo dcBtroyeci' Will ihm 



iiii}>roY(i the markeb for cattle breeders ^ 11' not, will this develoj) the 

iudustLy ? It is ofieii argued that the free ex}>ort a.nd siauglit-Hr liav#' 
not improved the quantity or quality of Indian cattle. Assuniiiig 
that it is so, will siudi restriction do so or will it lead to greater deteriora- 
tion of our stock ( No article, which is not perennial and needs re* 
production can im piujve with a more restricted market, and the* posi- 
tion of cattle in this respect is exactly tliat of any other article wliicli 
lius to he ]ua)dueed for sat Ls lying human wants. The consumer is rarely 
benefitted by hitting tlie pnjdueer. The latter is immediately afTected, 
'but, in the long run, the ioniier is u(j less alTectcul tliroiigh adjust meiit 
of supply to the 3iew conditions of the marked-. 

In the casv» ol cattle l>reediug, there are certain special considera- 
tions which iidd to the force oi the foreguiiig arguments. "J\> improve 
the quality of <citlle in India it is necessroy to stdeet stud bulls and even 
cows of a superior quality. This means importation from outside and 
selection within the country, xilso to increase the number it is necessary 
to work on a large s<3ale. Now costly exf)erimenls with imported or 
specially selected bulls and cows require large ca]>ital so that the cost 
of failure of an exp(?.riment or death of a costly bull nuiy not mean tiie 
death of the industry itself. Thus production on n- large scale, apart 
from its inherent advantages, is a nect»ssity for stock raising in India. 
Of course, thej’e is a limit to the growth in the si^se of tins industry as 
there is in the case of most industries. In cattle breeding the need of 
special attention to individual units, of cleanliness, and various other 
factors Axes a limit btyond which an ordiiiaiy farm cannot grow. But 
this limit y<3t leaves a ceiy wide scope for such industries to develop iu 
India since their present aizo and organisation are almost insignificant. 
The nearer is the vsixe of a farm to this limit, the greater will be tin? 
economy and efficiency of its working and tiic less will be its cJjuncen 
of failure through inability to work with costly bulls and cows or 
other costly imjdements. Also there is less certainty in cattle breeding 
than in most other industries inasmucli as it deals wdtii a living factor 
over which man has only limited control. Allowance must, therefoKq 
be made not only for unequal output fetching different prices lor the 
same cost, but also for death by, say, epidemic or other causes. Thus 
tlic risk is greater than in ordinary industries. All these make the 
industry a special one widclx can succeed only with comparatively high, 
profit per unit of output. Therefore, the price must be higher in 
proportion to the cost of production than in ordinary inciiistiies. 
Furthejr, however much man may try, standardisation cannot be carried 
to the same length iu this industry as in others. Tims, the cattle 
breeder must work on a large scale, must have a comparatively high 
price, and must cover hia risk of loss through greater uncertainty. 

At the same time competitive production jeffuires to be assured 
in the interests of the consumers and, ultimately, in the interests of tI,io 
industry itself. Thus only can there be a raxnd increase in the munber 
and quality of the cattle bred in the farms, and thus only can the price 
of cattle kept down as low as possible. In the beginning the Indian 
matketis not likely to offer as good chances as it would later on.. The 
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reason in ilie povei-iy oi the ])eo|>ie who w f mid uol vonkiia <MMly to 
work witli better cattle before tlieir increased \’aliie is fully ])i‘OUglit 
liome to them. This is a matter of tijne. Tluis, cattle breeding in 
India camiot develop without a good luaiket from the beginning, and 
Indian market in the beginning eam-^ot be so veiy good owing to its 
shyixeys towards innovations and its ])overty. Even looking to iJk* 
distant iuture the widest market is the best stimulus to cattle breeding. 
Even if the export be not substantia], ilic fact of its being ojjen and oi 
the possibility of its development is sidficient to exercis<j a healthy 
induence on the industry itself. Therefore, any iiuiilation of the luurkyt 
has its dangers whether it is by preventing the slaughter of enttle aufl 
thereby choking the demand, along a particular him or whet inn it is by 
prohibiting export and thereby cutting ofi Mie exiemai market. 'I In* 
fullest advantage botli of the producers and oi the consumers can fn‘ 
obtained only by keeping the market open and allowing ias' play to 
the forces of competition in the alternative forms of demand, viz., diaiigld 
and milch cattle and their dung against meat and hides. 

Coming now to look into the facts with regard to cattle in imlia 
"we find that the iimnbcr of cattle is not so deplorable as it is usually 
assumod to be, althougli the situation is far froni satisfactory. Ifiom 
Table I which gives the figures for Brithli India and 1 Ik* Ibiliial Kingdom 
it will be seen that the number of agricailtiiral draught aninudh ami cattle 
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including young stock is 3i periOC^ persons in the United Kingdom ami 
(10 in British Iirdia. This is usua 11)^1 lie comparison which is shewn in some 
publications aiaring at proving India’s fuvourablo positirnn Bui appanml ly 
this m very misleading wimn wc remember that sucJi aniumlsji'speciaHy 
the draught animals are almost wholly used for agricultural purposes in i lie 
Uioited Kingdom, bxtt in India they are widely med for purposes of trails- 
port; and that the proportion of the agri cultural to total populaiion is 
per cent* in India and 0 in the United Kingdom, Tims, the proporkon 
of agrionltural animals and cattle to the tot^l agriouitural population 
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is SO per cent, in India and 520 in the United Kingcinni, or six and liaJi 
times that of India. Siniilarly if we take draught animals (ones- 
ponding figures are 30 lor India and 71 for the United Kindgom. Heie 
the position of India is much worse than is revefded hy the fignnssj for 
the use of draught animals for ordinary eomeyanceis niueJi more exten- 
sive in India than in the United Kingdom. In India this is praetirally 
the only means of conveyance in rural areas. In the United Kingdrini 
this is so to a much less extent, other means oi tran.sportatioii having 
been so well developed. On the other hand it must be said tiiat tbe 
nse hjr meat is proportionately much greater in Ihe United 
Kingdofl-i Ihan in India. However, tliis affects little the positi<)ri 
of draught atiijadh in the United Kingdom, which are liorses and 
little used as meat. As against the use of cattle for meat in the United 
Kingdom, it should be remembered that rhe United Kingdom does not 
depend for its meat supply on home cattle only. There is a large 
import of meal, especially from Australia, The total import is about 
£175 millions or £4 per head of the total population per annum. The 
Indian import is almost insignificant and is consumed mainly hy the 
resident European population. The Indian impoit of canned and bottled 
provisions — which include other provisions tlian meat — is only £40,000, 

Again, the percentage of milch cattle to the total population is 21 
in British India and IG in the United Kingdom. The positioii of 
India seems to be better. But it is 1o be noted that the yield of milk 
per cow ill India is less than one-tliird of that in the United Kingdoiii, 
also the period of lactation is less in India, just as the dry jieriod is longer; 
as against this the cost of maintenance is also Jess in India. Besides, 
there is a large import of milk and its products or substitutes into the 
United Kingdom from Canada, Denmark, Switzerland, ISTorway and 
Holland. The total import of butter, cheese, lard, margarine, and 
condensed milk is £68 millions per annum or about £2f per Lead of 
the total population per annum. The Indian imj:»ort is only £19,000, 
consumed mostly by a few rich people. 

The percentage proportion of the number of draught animals used 
in agriculture to the total cultivated ar*\a in acres is 25 in British India and 
9 in the United Kingdom. The position of India in this respect is much 
better than in any of the above comxiarisons, although it is not so good 
as the figures would seem to indicate. Because, in the United Kingdom, 
horses are used in agriculture, which are better suited for, and can do 
quicker and better work than bullocks in agriculture. Also, up-to-date 
imxilenients and machinery are used in the United Kingdom, while 
India works with an age-old primitive system. Yet it should be said 
that the poBition of India in respect of its number of draught animals 
available for agriculture is better than what is usually represented, even 
when we make proper allowance for the wider use of them in ordinary 
conveyance than in the United Kingdom. In this connection Table 11 
showing the numbers of persons, cattle, and sheep per one hundred 
acres of total area will be of interest; this compares British India 
sorae of the European coimtrics only. In the number oi 
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Table li. 


Per one Inmdied acieB oi ioitxl area. 


Countries, 

Biitisli India 

Belgium 

Demnaik 

Englainl 

frauee 

Cennany*^ 

Holland 

Hungary^* 

Ireland 

Italy 

Scotland 

Swit2:er1ant! 

Wales 


Persons. 

33 

39 

104 
28*5 

105 
30 
49 
75 
20 
21 *0 
49 
25 
38 
43 


Cattle. 

20 

12*4 

25 

20 

16*3 

"IrD 

16*3 

20 

7'7 

24 

9 

(VI 

ilT 


Pre-war figitres^ 


IG‘5 

tTnrbtdin/j: gouts. 


Sbeep, 

7*5 i* 
3*3 

5*4^^ 

4 

10-5 

B 

1?*T 

10 

37 

1*0 

78 


cattle Indians position is fiMt, while in densiiy of population it is voiy 
mucli less. This makes tlic posilion of India etinqrarulivelv Wtler, 
as also i/he fact tliat only one-third cd the total of India is under 
actual cultivation ; the proportion is %Try imieli higher in muhi of the 
countries mentioned in the above table. Ah agaiiist we^ shoitkl, 

set the fact that the proportion of popuhditm depen<l<uii on agriculture 
differs considerably, being about thr<^e-fourihs of the- tidal in the ease 
of India. 


If we take the case of India alone and look to ilh posi lion during the 
last twenty years or so, wo find that the picture i.s certainly not so dark 
as it is soKietimes depicted. Usually it is said tiuit export <»f cattle 
should he stopped to retain sufficient cattle for home msc. Bxit the cry is 
born of ignorance of facts. The normal ttxport of catfle from India is 
less than 2 per 10,000 heads of cattle, that is, 0-02 per cent. It may he 
said that, althongh the number is small, yet some of the best cattle are 
thus exported. If it be so, it should be considered whether such catth* 
would be raised at all if their export were stopped. The «‘imnce of their 
use within the country will not be increased by stopping their export, 
thereby stopping their raiaing, but by popularising them by esperimeni al 
use in India and proving that their extended use will be economic in the 
long tun. The case of sheep and goats is similar, although their ex pot t 
is more extensive than that of cattle. , The normal export is 34 per 
■•10, 000 heads, that is, O'Sl per cent. Certainly the amount is not such 
a^', to oreate alarm even if stoppage of export were an effective remedy. 

V 4 ';.y it will be interesting to compare the export of cattle 

t'f' A^i®fe^h'6'f;'#ith!that from Ireland whose posirion in this respect is very 
^ of India, tU shows pre*wat figmes which 
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Table III. 

Total cattle. ^Limber cxpoi’tcd Fcrceiitage of 
(000). (000). export to total. 

Britisli India .. .. 14-3,200 32 0'02 

Ireland . . . . 5,000 945 19*0 


2V.£f.— -The posi-Wtir cattle export of India has coixsiderdbly diminisiied, 
have been taken bo avoid tlie elfeetH of IriKh political comp licatioii.s of 
recent years, in 1914 Todia exported 0*02 per cent, of its total cattle, 
^vlicreas Ireland exported 19 per cent. 

Nor jias the increase in tlic number of cattle in India been vaiy 
unsatisfactory. I do nob !ueim to say that the total number is adequate, 
but the increase is assuring as will be seC'^^irom Table IV. The increase in 

Table I¥. 


In iniilions. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

Percentage 
1910 on 1900. 

Increase of 
1920 on 

Total population 

232 

24-4 

247 

5 

1910. 

1 

Agricultural x>ox)idation . , 

.151 

1G9 

178 

12 

5 

Total livestock 

. 137 

174 

209 

27 

20 

Bovine (including hu Ha- 

87 

119 

149 

37 

25 

loes) 

Ovine (sheep and goats) . , 

, 47 

52 

50 

n 

7 


total population from 1900 to 1910 and from 1910 to 1920 lias been 
5 and L per cent, respectively. The corres])onding figures of increaBe in 
Hgricxxitural ]mpulation is 12 and 5. At tlie same time the increase in total 
livestock has been 27 and 20 per cmt., in cattle it has been 37 and 
25 xxer cent., and in sheep and goats. 1 1 and 7 per cent. Therefore, the 
incnnise in cattle is much greater than the increase in agricultural popu- 
lation, and very much more t])an that in the total population. Ab the 
number of cattle or draught animals per head of population is less than 
one and as the projsorfcion of draught animals to total cattle remains 
practically the same, u more rapid increase in cattle than in agricultural 
population means a proportionately greater increase in the number of 
cattle per head of agricultural pox>uIation. Thus, India is gaining and 
not, as it is often stated, losing ground in res])eGt of itB suj^ply of cattle 
or draught animals. 'Not that the conditions as they exist axe satisfac- 
tory but that the movement is in the right direction, as it is not in so 
many other directions, and requires to be accelerated. Any attempt 
to lower prices by reducing the market by prohibiting either export or 
slaughter is almost sure to retard this progress. Means should be de- 
vised to encourage immediately and remotely the industry of stock 
raising in India, 

At the same dine provision should be made for keeping up the 
impro ved quality of cattle when these have spread widely in India as 
also for improving the existing stock within the country. Eor 


this purjHvus jnisluro laiuis shnulti l)f>; jnanidcd, aiul prfqrrr rarr^ iakeii 
ta develop suck lauds. Tlie pivarnl tiaidenay is unkanuiialuly agaiust 
this. Comuioii pasture lauds u\ luul near villages are kuiug steadily uiul 
rapidly (‘oiivcrtod iiiio vultivaPai lands. ^ Thh short-sighted |H»]icy, 
pursiie<l priiciiciilly throughout India, lias its isievituld* n-artion i>n (ho 
quality oC catilo as also uIHuiately im their nu!)ilH‘r. It u ill he wnui from 
Tabie*" Y that, iu teu years, the. increase in the net ci-oppcai 

Tafok V. 


(Jonipiete hguroH are uvaihdde tmh* sinee 



!u Ihi 

»U>a!Uls ut 



lUOH-Up. 

IbKSA I. 


Area iiuder forest 

H^h-bSb 

H2,don 

8fht*25 

Area not available for c'lihivation . . 

1 5 7, bob 

147,109 

142,788 

(Jultivable wastti other ilutu falhiw. . 

1 i^bOiin 

1 } b,bH7 

111.485 

Fallow land 

dJ5a 


!H,4nd 

Met area c-ro| ? pe d 



.227,848 


amr is less tburi 5 per cent. But the areii not available for enhivation 
and cultiirabie waste other than ftillow Iiuh <ieereased. The latter is 
rather uncertHUU in its moveuieiits, and Its deereasi* Is also sma}!. Tlte 
former has deereused f^y about iO per vent, {about 15 iniOion acres). 
This area should usually inereasi* with the gr<uvlh of poptdutiftn and the 
need of habitalde acccunmodaiioiu The inerfaise in the net cropped area 
(about lOmilihms) is not expiaiiuul by th<i decrcasf^ in fallow land {I'T inil- 
iions) and in culturable waste otiier than faikwv ( I '5 milhtund. At I he same 
time the area under forest has iiicreasiMi (4*5 millions). During^ the 
same period the tofcii! area, by professifund siir\a»y flccrtnn-iul by abfuit 
three million acres. Thus, scnue of the area md available for enhivuthm 
has been converted into cndtivuhul area and lores!. Tlu' porticm 
of the former, which can bo convcm<nilly transferred in find way, Ls the 
pasture lands which are more fertile than other parts <d it, and t herefore 
can be converted either for cultivation or forestry. This conliiins the 
impreBsion of those who have travelled widely in villages, nnd seen the 
complete disappearance in sonuj and great reduction in most ioculitJC‘s, 
of the common pasture lands for the cattle of .rural India. 

As against this it must be noted that tlmre hm been a substajitial 
increase in the quantity of fodder crops. From Table 'V.I it will he seen 

Table VI , 


, In thousands of acres. 

. ^ 1907m ',X91S44. 19:iT-18. 

liAttfis gtoma^ foddeif crops m ladia. . 4^908 6,910 8,194 

. . I ' 

f \B1 i 74&19 fakea '(j.o^iwe I 818 »i 9 ’*?»» .?t iE<wiiiii 4 yeas, aad lOl^SW and 
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tliafc more cultivat«i(l liuids are produciiig fodder crops, tlie »area having 
increased by 67 per cent, during the ten years for which complete figures 
are available. Of courBc, fodder is obtained from various other sources, 
for example, gardens and orchards, fallow land, by-products of substan- 
tial crops, etc. Yet the need for pasture lands is not less for the healtliy 
gmwth of cattle, and measures should be systematically taken to pro- 
vide for such lands where they do not exist and to increase them where 
they are insufficient, because the health of cattle will improve by open 
air grazing and by fresh food on the pasture lands as also by the regular 
exercise which they will receive in grazing on sxich lands. 

To conclude then, it appears that India should give aitentiuu to 
th.e improvement of the quality of its cattle first and to the incnniHc of 
their number next. To achieve both it is vita] that not only tlm mar- 
ket, home and foreign, for services, myat^^and Indes should be kept 
open, but that it should be extended by all ihumis in every direction 
in order to encourage rapid development of the industry of stock raising. 
By this means alone can the quantity of cattle be increased, their quality 
improved, and their prices kept low. In order to keep up the quaJity 
when hiiproveci cattle will be used in India, as also to support a larger 
number, pasture lands should be provided in all convenient localities, 
and fodder crops raised only as a competitive crop. If the value of 
India's cattle increase, higher prices will be paid for foddei^ and it will 
be raised in competition with other crops. The value of cattle can be 
increased not only by improving the quality but also by finding new 
use for them. In this respect the use of dung as an excellent manure 
needs to be made widely known ; but this is more or less a question of 
providing cheap fuel to India’s rural population. Mnaliy, the situation, 
especially as to the number of cattle and their increase, is not desperate 
as some people imagine. The progress is going on in the right direction. 
What is necessary is to accelerate the pace of progress, and organise the 
industry of stock raising on purely business principles. In this attempt, 
the Government of the country will have to play an important, 
perhaps a leading part, although not in the direction which the advocates 
of prohibiting slaughter and export recommend. 
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MSCUSSICIM 01 MB. 'BRPk'PWUhhACmhEBRK BASU^S PAPER. 

Me. Calvert naid lie de.sirod to (jornplimciit tli<‘ writor on tin* way 
in wliicli ]io had handled a difficult subject, and said that lie aofmd with 
inowt that the paper contained. The one thing they must realise was 
that thore were too many cattio in India. In any country tiu* tendency 
was for the number of cattle to increase U]) to the Jiniiis <»! the focnl 
supply and the one method of improve incut was to ejiniinate the surplus 
cattle. Otherwise they were sure to deteriorate in tlEality tlnnugh waid 
f)f sufficient food to su]>}jly them all. He relei red tr> tlic ]faH phpved^J>y^ 
religion in the matter of the (diniimition of cut lie i n Imlia , aijd^^ald 
that in this respect there must be a (*hange fil they 

wanted to improve tlie breed, lie iiext {ibjeerr'd to tht* system of 
the common grazing groinuis.. Tins, he said, led to the mi-xtiue t)i' good 
cattle with the bad auxL^led to a deterioration of the general hreeiL 
The use of private grazing grounds is i\ssentiui. In conclusifui he* said 
that BO far as cattle were concerned the great diltenuice helY/een India 
and Europe was that in the latter they vene.raled the cow as a species 
whereas in the former peo])l6 venerated the cenv as an iiulividuuL lie 
pointed out that in places wffiere Mohammuduns prepoiidtu’aicd ih<t 
cattle were generally of a good breed because tin*, useless and surplus 
cattle were eliminated and there was sufficient pasture for the rest. 


4-15 P.H. — Members atffinded an “At llome given by Hir John 
and Lady Maynard at their residence iii Lawrciic^ti KouiL 
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NECESSITY CESSATION ZONE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
IN THE THEORY OF VALUE. 

By B, G. Bhatnagab, Ebquire, M.A., Leoturbe in Eoonomio»s, 

University of Allahabad. 

According to lca<]iuu’ ecoiumnsts ii coinruodity iw said to have in- 
elastic demand if a fall or rise in prit?e causes very little or inappreciable 
change in the quantity 'that can be sold, 1 should not be very Car from 
the truth if I were to say that as the tejTii demand is always thought 
o£ with reference to a market, whieh accor<ling to the late Professor W. S. 
Jevbil^ i*s bi^.st defined as a group of buyers in active and uniform 
competition with eacli other, so the term inelastic demand should also 
always he unite rstuod With xelerence to one and the same set of persons, 
in active and uniform competition vitii'Cach other. To this preliminary 
qualification we may add one more and sayTRSi-fr the conception of elasti- 
city or inelasticity of demand should not be interpreted in that narrow 
way which has ]>een. adopted by Di\ Marshall, while defining elasticity 
in these terms. The elasticity of demand in a market is great or small 
according as the amount demanded increases much or little for a given 
fall in price, and diminishes much or little for a given rise in price. 
Although this definition is in perfect accord with the generally accepted 
definition of the term demand, yet it seems to be more desirable to extend 
the idea of elasticity from the changes in quantity demanded due to the 
changes in price to the changes in demand prices due to the changes in 
quantity offered for sale also. This is necessary because it is only when 
we extend our conception of elasticity in this way that it becomes more 
or less approximate to the actual facts of life. This fact has been very 
well recognised by modern economists in the drawing up of demand sche- 
dules, and by Dr. Marshall in iiis definition of the of Demiand, 
Here demand is interx^rcted not in its narrower sense w^hexe it only meauB 
quantity that finds sale at a certain x>rice in a market but in its wider 
sense where it also includes the price that buyers will offer for a certain 
quantity. It is the only correct way of looking at demand, because 
there are two ways open to the suppliers to influence the market. Either 
the suppliers may increase or decrease the quantity ofiered for Balcq 
and we may be asked to notice the change in the demand price, or the 
suppliers may increase or decrease the fuice per unit of a commodity, 
and we may be asked to notice the change in the quantity that will be 
sold ; and it is for the demand side to notice changes in both the 
cases. 

THE NECESSITY CESSATION ZONE. 

Conception of inelastic demand extended in this way, though large- 
ly true, is yet incomplete because it loses sight of a very important 
[)oint that came to me last year when I was taking the M. A. previous 
class. For every commodity for which demand is inelastic there seems 
to exist a maximum quantity and a minimum quantity which is essen- 
tial for the con umption of a given set of people. The difference between 
the maxfciura and the mixumum necessary for the given population is 
/ery little and is inappreciable for perfectly inelastic demand commo- 
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If liiul ('tiluiuodit }■ Ujv vJiii'li deinami was jH-riVcIly inelas* 
lif! fin* priints of riinxnHiay natl tsiiiiiuiuin ilntnaiul would coincide, 

fjuf, UH a K*‘in*cal rain wc. Ituv«* hmI any siu'h iMuiuiioditics, ami th<- 
<lillVrcic*<* «da>f ?<■ d<Miaunl counuuditicN and inelastic denuiiid 

>'fnao,mdifips i'- <ndy dc*rn*e. and ior 'mclitst-ic conmioditics w< 

t';U!, ilial ilin «!i<tanec ij^‘l’.wpc!ntia xiiniua dfinand point, atnd iniiiiiuun; 
dr‘?na?al vny litilc. ff wc a.,, lu'cc in cadi this dint aiicc between tin. 

tWM|iuiub' a>. I u»‘ 'H^n*c--dfy cm-saliofi s'.onc, then vre w<udd lind tiiul 
f'hanV'i in lifc prt*-c and i|Haaiit>* arc sudden ulan'c and below tin 
Xi'd. WssiTV TKSSATHbX /dbXlw ntfd arc ?uu, V(*?‘y inarked witliin it, 
L»'i u- .--uppoM* that people in I be city cd' Aliahabad which Wtvfa7t\ 
Mac. for the 'utke ol ar^iatucui, to be i‘-a.hitf‘d. napnrt^s^Pl - niamul.^ <j 
;.ab p*n' i-uouth at tla^ laaxiuoani ajul U fnatnniv ru rnc'niitnnujnL Aow Ic 
wi lake iJic case where ,*»upptv is i fian tiic NKidiSHTfA' (‘H8SATI0^ 

yA bX M Hp^fi s/W// iiff kiriniff til I he pri<*c, 

HALT. 


(Iiiantity ollctcrl for Bale. 

1 

; IVice per seer. 

i ^ 


: As. 

H niiumds . . . * ^ 

1 10 

B| „ -• •• 

y| 


i iJfnVMOK.SKlTy i:KS.Sy'riO.\’ 

W „ 

90 ZONE. 

11 

m 

13 „ .. ! 

7 

ill ,f . • * * i 

i 

5 


Bo' buig m ilia (inantlty IncreaHcB up if» the* Hinawity -CAssation Xom 
tiift fall ill price m very !it4;k% but beyond that Zone* the fall bccoiticH rupii 
and nltitimtcly precipitate, lids is well ilhiHtnitecl by the graph A. 

Taking the ofiposite case ivhere the quantity begins t^o dt^crcass 
from ahoi^e the Zone rlawniwards^ we should find sonndhing as l3t‘lmv * 


SALT. 


Quantity offered for egle. 

Demand price |K?r seer* 


As. 

14 maimds * * 

3 

la „ 

3J 

■' ' 12 

3| 

11 „ 

4 1 

10 

i 4| yNlCESSITY eiSSSATION 

^ .9; „ 

1 6 1 ZONE. 

;,i 8 ' ff . . ' ' . » 

s': '; . ■ 

: ■• C/ r . " » , ’* *' 

11 , . . ■ ■' ■ 
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Here also we notice tliat so long as tbc ofi'erecl i’or sale is 

above tlie Zoae, rise in price is not violent, or .sudden, but when it begins 
to fall below Ike Zone, the rise in price becomes Tciy imicli marked. 
'Idiis is very well illustrated by tk(‘ gnipli B. 

We may now begin the other way wliere the seller induces change 
in the price, and vstart from a state of ailairs where the price of salt 
stands very liigh and then begins to decrease. Under the.se circum- 
stances we may expect some such movement as follows : — 

SALT. 


Price per seer. 

Quantity sold. 

12 annas 

8 maiinds 

ij „ 

9 


K) „ 

'/) „ 

11 „ 

’! ■’ 

111 

^ ss • • • • 

Ill „ 

7 

n » 


ll(‘r{^ tile ehange.s m the quantity .sold produced by change in price 
are diilercmt., find wc find a laiiiy rapid rise in the cjuantiiy .sold up 
to the higljer limit of the Z^me as price goes on falling but a very inappre* 
ciable change above that. Tliis is illustrated by the gTa]di C. 

Taking itie other ease where price begins to rise from a low point 
Wf* would exp(*ct .some such movement as follow.s :• — 

SALT. 


hrice per seer. 

Quantity sold. 

(i anna.s 

12 maunds. 

fri 

Sl> * * 

11 ... 

ft! 

U.J, ,5 

10.1 

7 

« 9? 

loi 

8 ,, . . . . 

10 „ 

5) „ 

9| „ 

K) „ 

*•'8 >» 

n „ 

n .. 

"iui j) •• *■ 

9i 

13 „ 

n ... 


Hera the daerease in the quantity up to the fir.st line of the Zone is 
fairly marked, but beyond that it goes on getting less and less marked^ 
Tips is illngtr^tted by the graph B, 
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BiS€USSICIN OM MH. BEMNAGAH^S FAPEH. 

Me. Bhathagar .supplenieiitetl liis paper ainl naicl ilia.f. by t,bo 
necessity cossatioii zone '' lie meant that for every commodity there 
existed a maximum quautity and a minimum quantity which was 
essential for consumption of a gi\"e.n set of peox>lc and this ditfereiiro 
ho called the iiecessity co>ssatioii zone.'” lie then explained by means 
of gra]>hs tliat in the case of salt so long as the quantity increased up 
to the necessity cessation zone the fall in prices was very little and tliat 
beyond that z<jne the fall lK*.came ra])id. He also <ixplaiucd the rela- 
tive rise in prices wlnm the quantity offered for sale was above or below 
this zone, 

M’.r. Jevons in vvtdcoming tliis ])a])er as treating of a very important 
])ranch of Economies regretted that the subject was not more fully j)at 
brdore them, lie pointed out that tlic figures given in the paper were 
of a, d(3ductive nature and based ])erhaps on introspection and not 
on sta>t\stical evidence. He recognised the difficulty of o!)taiiu,ug 
sbatisi/ical evidence but said that in the case of salt the necessary data 
were- obtain alhe as tlie CTOVernineid. controlled the whole ‘su]q)ly. He 
said tliat he consi(h‘r'?d that the shape of the demand curve given by 
Mr. Bhatiiagar was correcUi for the salt which was consumed by peophq 
omitting what was usiai for cattle and for industries. In conclusion 
ihisinal t reader of th<‘. paper i-o collect more reliable figure's from 
statistics and unike. his investigu lions as to how tJic dinmuid curve 
re, ally ran, 

Mr. Mvlks said Ihat after lauiriiig tlui explauaiion givtui by Mr. 
Bhai-iuigitr he did not tililnlv that much had been added to Marsluilbs 
treatment, of Dmuand and Elasticity of .lJc.inaud. Me considered that 
it. would haul t'O great confusion to mxlcnd, the term “Elasticity of 
Demand ” as was suggest, f‘d by tlu' wriUu’, and in support of tliis 
view compared the definitions of the Law" of iJeiiiand us given by Mar- 
sJiall ami iiy (.bapmuii. Tla^ i'ormt*r he considered the better in that 
it did not introdut'.e. i\m (|uaiitity ohcnul for sale. He also felt, that 
Mr. Bhaiiiugar had not suilkiently distinguished between changes of 
demand under statical ci nidi lions, i. c., in response to clia-nges in priccj 
and clianges of <le.maud unde.r dynamical conditimis, Le., Avlieji the 
(urc.umst^ance.H alh'cting tli<' <bmaud had changed. He concluded by 
saying iflnit if the [lgurt%s given had been the actual ligurcSj the results 
Would have been most interesting, 

Mr. Bhatnauab in ivply to the criticisms said that his ]>aperwas 
w’orked out on a dediKdive basis and that he could not get at actual 
figures. He knew the paper was not perfect. He brought it b(dor<i , 
thf^ Associaiimi only tliat lie iniglit derive inspiration and that he inighi 
benefit by the suggestions that would be made at the Conference. He 
jiromised to try to obtain actual statistics and work out the results. 
In eoriclusion he thanked the members for the very valuable oritidsms 
and suggestions* 




THE INDIAN CHAMAR. 

By 'B, L. Vaji’ayek BHrMruRE, M.A., Peoitessoe or EconomiciS, 
ViOTOBiA College, Lashkar, Gwalioe. C. I, 

lu a suiall low-rnofed kucliclia liouse almost always siuglc-store.yed, 
containing one room in the majority of cases, and sjmietimes two roonw, 
there lives the Ghanw— the shoemaker ol Indm, wth his family 
consisting usually of himself, his wife, and two or three children and m 
a few cases the old parents. 

His house is much cleaner than he and Hu- members of his family. 
His usual and hereditary industry is tlie making of shoe.s ol the Int uin 
t\m, Fioni time to time he lias uLso to «uj)])ly lalHAU* in Begar. lie has 
to L-TVY the dead bodies of cow, ox, buffalo ami such other anmmLs xor 
which he receives an anna or two besides the hide which he cures him- 
self and' us-.'s for the .sole.s in his industry. He is usually iinmohile and as 
a' conservative .sticks to his own ance.stral industry. His standard oi 
li vino is ridiculousVr low. He takes his lood twice a day hut often liall 
meals .luar or liajra, pulses, salt, turmeric and pepper and sometimes 
some cheap vegutalile form bis food. It is only on ceremonial occasions 
Hiat he tastes ghee, gur and oil. The fuel for cooking his food is usually 
suiiplied to him hy his young ones who collect cow and horse dung and 
pieuios of dry sticks and grass in the streets. A worn-out and dirty 
kurta and mpiallv dirtv sai'a and dhoti form his dress. He does not teke 
Ids hath ilaflv for want of clothes. His children wash their faces perhaps 
ciiee a fortnight aiul are very dirty to look at. T he surroundings of 
Ids Imuse. are ve.ry unhealthy. He has no power of seeing into the tuture 
um-luips because he is illiterate, does not know the benelits of tliiHt 
•uul uossihly tiecause lie has never been told these tilings. He is m the 
inaicirity of cases a drunkard. The females help him a deal hut his 
ehiWren are. all vagabonds and good for nothing. Tlie growi-U]) boys 
take to the repair of shoes in the streets and Hometinie.s to tlic doing ot 
other unskilled works such as the carrying ot stones and other heavy 

things. rr- T , , 

Ets InduHlry. 

Shoes of the old f ndian type which the Ghaniar makes usually refjxure 
raw hides {charm) of buffaloes for the puriiosc of making the soles, ilie 
skins of shec p aud goat are used for the upjiers. 1 he price of the buflalo 
charoa iu Lashkar, wltere I have conducted an economic survey into the 
life of some eighty Glmmars living a corporate life m a group _of twenty- 
nine limrscs. i.s from four to six ruiwes and that of the skns six annas to 
two niiK>es He colors the charsas,^ oils them, and after washing them 
final! V uses them in his industry. From the two prepared charm he 
then cuts the soles and the uppers. Women then tafe up the uppers and 
adorn thorn with imitatidn lace called MaWtoo. The uppers are then 
lined hy the females. The males prepare the heels and press the soles. 



demand for shoes (lunng nmiiiage (la\s is ^ta^ ^ icjnuer nin nioiv 

siloes. . ^ .. 

The various iustram.nt. required for J.is /f;;:!;;f;; . 

for <lrivmg thread or nails inside, “ 

the surface of the soles, (in) raupi for cutting f ; Jo T !! 

and 0?) Icatamii for sewing ; besides a slab oi .>toia ’ \ 

piece of wood for .sharpeuiug the m.stniniouis iint le p h ^ , "'/ \ 

'•ewiu^' respectively. He makes use ol im imiehmcy vi h.i..o. m i . (-V 

few dfuimlrs have however taken fcothe pr.qmnition ol simes uin hoots 
oV tlll western tyfie, in the making of which tlu-y cerlumly do use 
some simjile machines). 

hh-om one oharsa he gets material for «i.x pairs and the i-.st, o. threm 
•lull lace is two to four amms. Apiim-Kimutely tlier.dou; tin _ cod- u 
irroductioii excludimg the wages of a Chauiar is lls. 1 - Id! am I a pm r i> sold 
Smrdavs for two nipees. He thus cams twelve aana.s per dmm wlmh 
for a family of five and an indehtefine.ss.o£ ahoiit Wt rupees is u.iuU. 

insufficient. 

Hit) sod'O-cco/Wntio coiirVtitiii. 

He. is Hindu hy religion. He reincmher.s Umn helorc hegniiiiiig Ins 
wotkandhefore taking his food. He also worships ‘ 
about his house there is somotunes a very small so-ca kd ^ ; 

Hindu deity. The mamages and other eerunionie.s are all p i bn uni 
after the Hindu style. Some ol the (lhainars worship on l lmr.M uws 
the Mohammedan Sa^ad Wall always kept in u niche. ^ 
perform the worship of Satya Narayan on winch occasion 
etuste-fellows are sumptuously fed. h.vcept on ccreinomat am ii lq,iou. 
occasions feasts arc not held because this majority of tliemhas lo bon mi 
S pXm these feasts. Most cif thorn take their_ food oficu on m 
dirty stone required in shoe-making. He is quite ignotau . o ^ m i 
of sanibatiou and hygiene. He does not fmrhaps kmni what i< - 
creation and leisure moan. Temperate doses of wine on 
therefore justifiably be allowed to him asaftorduig him rchffi from b s 
©^haustion and making him forget his otherwise undesirable, pitiablo 
McJ e^ati lamexitablo lot. 

Early marriages are performed as a rnle. _ There i.s no 
s^jjigthem although a widow can live as a wife with any man of - 

,T^ is known, as NcOira pr Dharksha. In my recent survey 1 
a' fotn years old wife. 

''i:oiket.,oapit^^^ tyith Mm, except the houw wMoh is often 
pnenpantj . the mmplq “0®™®®''*’* 

• 'dl thh .yateo .di twenty.^ to .tlnrty 

k.'-' ' .y.h y 



rupees, one or two brass utensiLs and soinetinies a pair or two of ready 
made, shoes. Tu times oL- eniergimoy ho iias always to look to the 
Bania. 

The winter days are perhaji.s the worst lor him becau>se in a veiy 
small room the whoh^ famil}" lias to lie down in the midst of tilings dirly 
and ofhmsiv'e. He has almost iiotliing to cover his body witli except 
a patch-work of worn-out and cast-ofl' clothes. 

JIorizon<lal> and vniical mohiWi/. 

The ties of conservatism ar(» getting loosr^ and a Oh amor is now setm 
working as a portin' (Ffamnuil), driver, i>uilder, seiil]h;i>r, contractor, 
eloth-mercliaiit, etc., but neviu* as a confectioner. 

The receiit faJ] in the price of necessaries of life has eertainly bene- 
flttod him for his wag(\s wIucIj do not flurjtaate so ([uickly as prices do 
hare not fa, Hen in cons(u'|iienee of the fall in y)riet's. His real wages have 
thus hxcreased. Rut Ids improvident, spendthrift ami driuklng habits 
cannot 7P0W him to make a propcn* use of this im<m rued increment, 

fl ?.s’ Panchajjai. 

Every < ‘hamar'ndiv virtue of his caste a member of the Panehayat. 
The Raru'h are* iHiVVin^’er i‘keted. The system of <* 1 eetion thongli nidi- 
meutary and impiulect is y(‘t tdlowed in principle. An elcaned Paneli 
works as siudi hu' his lihu He eau however be disqtudified bnt for v’cry 
S{uh#UH Imaichi^s id' tlu' laws ot morality. He does not go to the court 
exf'.i^pt for cusi‘s whiidi do m>t come under the jurisdiction of the Pan- 
idiayut. I t is imt the. uaturt* of the ease nor the nature of the plaint but the 
wjNh id' thi* fihdulilT and the fhdVmhmt that dotermines the jurisdiction 
id' thi^ Romdi.iyat. Huits id' civil, criminal aiid religions nature are all 
t.ricif by ilc’ Ramdtayar, Tlie award of the Paneh which is arrived at 
jifp‘r long .iud free iliscussion in which all the members take part (females 
an* mu. idigibfe bir membcrshi])) is fituih There is no appeal from it. 
dlu* award t-ukcs tfa*. fontt of {i) fine of a few annas or rupees according 
to tfu* siatiis id* t^N^ ihdhnlter or {?V) flukkapani Band whicli is ex-eom- 
mnni?*atiou of tlic didauliiu from smoking from the same and join- 

ing ilif^ casiiv>dintu‘r. If the atuounf of the. fine is substantial a part m 
i!i giving a feast to the caste people and a small part goes to 
(hari ty. If ilm auunint is small swecd-s and charity are the rule. 

Home of the Pliamurs have, imfier the mgLs of their Fanchayat, 
begun to sign a Imuh! on affidavit, promising not to take wine at all. 
Thin is often bn»k»m af{.i‘r n fjeriod of four or five months. Yet this is 
an aiispici<uis hegimung. 

Home rich Oluimars also begun to dedicate and set apart a small 
yet connnodimis house for 'the use of their caste-fellows, 

BiigffeMions to better Im loL 

l4»gisliitiott m not likely to change hia lot for the better, Oo-opera- 
tioii and eclncution are tin? only two things to solve the problem of 
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Oliamars in jjarticular aiul hluit of lahourer.s in i^nncnil. 

<{(H's not in his case nican tlni t\stablishni('nt of a. cnslit ]>anlv or |)({r<']ias(.‘r's 
stor<iS. 1 to lias simply to Ixi mlv'isod to imrcliase to^'cth^n' witJi ollmrs 
his toi)acco o\"e.r whicdi h,<^ K(>{*-rKls half an anna jan* (ia,y, tla* thrmuK 
halahaiioo, and charms for his iiidustry. This will give Jiiin the profits 
of wliolesiile pnrclia.sing. 

h) order to bring him on, to tlic liabit of tlirift a small l)ox might bn 
supplied Itim and he might be advhsed and brought round to deeich* 
to lay by unto that box one anna from the sah3 price of every pair. It has 
often been seen that he drinks away tlie whole of the producer's surplus. 
To weaai liim from tim evil habit oi drinking, early marriages, hi- 
sanibary and ugly ways of living and also to increase his oilidency and 
raise his standard of living the intelligentsia should ereatv opportuui- 
tit^s of mixing with him frequently and >shoiild relate i-o him stories from 
the llanuiyana. to enlighten him and make him fee! tiuit is one of 
ns and witli us. He cannot and should not he left behimi in the economic 
a<lvaii(?enieiit of India. It should also be the purpose of such visits to 
toil him the ways of living clean and decent an<i the advantagt^s.thereob 
For example, it has been I’oimd that the children of the C^uTmur rd’beit 
wash their hands with the water with wliieh the charsjiJijM bc/en cured. 
Tile uails, the t‘-yes, the. teeth of tlu‘ (diildren are (hjij:lgc»nmKly dirty, i 
amionuced to the (diildivn <d i.he (lhamarghar of 2h houses that i 
would (hstribute swe<,‘ts on a c^ertain day iiuly to sucli idiildren as would 
be fomid keeping their faces, eyes and teeth <dean. TV? my astonislnnenf 
I found that on that day dO children \vere nil ready to nntdve the sveids 
with their clean hands, nails, tenth, etc. This shows that the Hhan,mrs 
are living in ignorance and stand in need of mi informing impeiais. 


Like all other lahourerB they have no regard for their word. A,!<ing 
with the starting of IiiHurance h'unds f Hhouhl like to Buggest the Htarr*^ 
ing of a Damages Fund for every (.‘.orporate group of labourers. Hn^ 
Oliamar, for example, takes an aima or two as earnest money am! proD)isi\s 
to supply the Khoes at a fixed hour mi a fixed day. But like most cominer* 
eial and industrial dealers he often Fails to keep his word iilthoughJm 
knows that Ms brother who is true to his word has been prospering very 
qinekly. The Damages Fund is to be under the supervision oftiic 
Fanchayat and every producer who fails to supply the commodity at 
the promised hour should be required to contribute a Hmall fine. The 
amoimt thus collected may he awarded as a prijse to those that aro trim. 
. to their word or be returned in a larger proportion to such of the defanb 
terB m have corrected themselves, this is likely t6 raise the commereial 
^^mbxalty and comoquently the goodwill of the producers, in general . 


should try to inf om. the €.haitiat'and other 
ewtehepof , factories 14 and, about their places., the natum 

obtainabiehhm ,aiid tbo 





BISCUSSIQM ON ME. ¥AIPAYEE BHIMPUEE'S FAfEiL 
Mr. BJiimpure read Ills [)a|jer. 


IvLTMAiiASWAiMi wiijjied ( o .know liow fJji* ClinJiiar i-au be brou/fJiL 
to the Iiabiti of laying by home money as Mr. BLimpiuy oug^ge4f‘d wlKm 
ni. anoblier part the wdLcr .said that the Cliaiuar ‘■‘eanis twelve aniito. 
per di(3in which hn’ a family of five and an inriebiedm ‘h,-> of a bind lb-,, bli 
(juito in.sufiicicut.''’ As regards eonjpendiou hf^ cApJahnnl fliai ihv 
atienififc made in this dired-ion in the Madras Fre>idenev j>ro\inl a 
Jailure due ])robably to the coiisereativi* habit.^ ol I he ChaniJH. Ke- 
Jerring to a Damage Fund ho said it wendd not wurk properly if was 
not possible to weld all the Chajnars iogtddior ev'cn lor oniinary produc- 
on on a large scale, and tills fund would act acivejv.idy oji tJie‘ a bill tv 
^ ’’ubsistence. 


hon m rtnjunlies sugge.^led to impruve tin* (oinli* 

th ‘ dll the ililheiillies to be eiicounlerefl in vinmemion 

t n I i uein f) .show that, it was not pos.sible n*ronHtnie! on Ifie 
ml the ]u‘oph» ahonl wliieh Sf) imieh was talked 

Z daj; ago. He also pi>iiilfM out I hat the dilJicml-^ 

« . iamhoiad m thn [aiper ia regard to the amefiorafioii of the auidi- 
4 r T. ^ Dhaiimr,^ were eomnam <liilicuflies eA|jerjeiired in the cum* 

' a nos . ,|}| hauiheralfsuKMi aad that nhat applied Ui Chamarsappliefi 
\nl ^ otiuu' ehis.sfs of workwa. Their outlook was narrow 

if widened there \\asno ]>rfis])eei of improving their 

(nt . I /* lhai a efinnge should eoine in Ifu^ soeial nysienn In 
\Vr^l" aiarniig^eoM>]K‘ruti ve so{*ieiies lor tJiese people he agreed with 

I f in saying tliat idiey would not servo the purpose as 

^^ork as members of a corporate Hockty. fie suggested 
hi . ne mie way olimpruving ilumi socially, morallyaud economically 
divert Umii to uewmdmii:m. 


» ABiiAE Fbita 51 Bmau pointed out that any sudden change in the 
h ambitd of Ji viiig of the.se people by iiiverting them to other industries 
vvoiiki aiiect them lulyersely and suggested lor the consideration of the 
i^onh’ivuictj a iniddJe eoum.% namely, that (d (hstxibuting power in a 
niaunf»r tJiat might reatdi the homes ol these people who worked in 
eotbageSjj and thus slowly bring about industrialism. 


bOBBHMAB said that no diilerence was made socially among the 
Brahman Bikfm against the Chamar and that all who were baptised in 
mkhmm were Boeislly equals. He also said that the Chamars of Hs 
mhpQu worked in the aame manned as ^amindars and were earning their 
iwmegjn a ^ decent manner. He concluded that the solution of the 
raided in the paper consisted in raising the social standard of 

hhoim^drnBolpopli 
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Ohaii[3ar.s in particiilai' aiui l-.liah of labourern in generab (Jo-oparatioii 
(loo« not- in Ills caso mean the astablisiinKUit of a eredif. hraik or purrhaserV; 
Hfcoius. lie has sill)] )ly to he adviwed to ])iirchase togetfter Avitli othio'y 
iiis tobacco over wliicli lie spends half aii anmi [ho* da-y, the thread, 
kdlabaUoo, iindckam-is for his industry. This Avdl giv'e him the proliis 
of wliolesale purchasing. 

In order to bring him on to the habit of thrift a sniail box might be 
supplied him and he might be advised and brought round to (lermh* 
to lav by unto that box one anna from the sale ])rire of every pair. It lias 
often been seen that he drinks away the whole of the producer \s surplus. 
To wean him from the evil habit of drinldng, early marriages, in- 
sanitary and ugly Avays of living and also to increase Ids efficiency and 
TaiBO his >staiidard of living the intelligentsia shoiihl create opportuni- 
ties of mixing with him fre(|iiently and should relate to him stories from 
the Ramayana to enlighten him and make him feel that he is one of 
us and Avith us. He cannot and should not be left behind in the eeononiic 
advancement of India. It should also be the piir])ose of such visits to 
tell him the Avays of living clean and decent and the advantages thc?rerd'. 
For example, it ha.s been found that tine (diildren of the (Ihamar <dtt‘U 
Avash their hands with the Avater with AAdiicii the been cured. 

The nails, the eyes, the teeth of the children are yhiagtu-'ously dirty, i 
announced to the 33 diildren of tlie Chamarghar of 29 houses iduit J 
Avonld distribute sAveets on n certain ilay only to sucdi eluldreu as wcnild 
he found keeping their fac(ss, eyes and teetJi clean. To my astoiiishuumt 
I found that on that day 30 children 'were all ri^ady to receive fciie HWvni^ 
with their clean hands, nails, teeth, etc. This shoAvs that t-he (Ihumars 
are living in ignorance and stand in need oi an informing impetus. 

Like all other labourers they haA?'e no regard for their AA^ord. Along 
with the starting of Insurance Funds I should lilce to suggest the start- 
ing of a Damages Fund for every corporate grruip of hibourers. Tin* 
Ohamar, for example, takes an anna or two as earnest money and promises 
to supply the shoes at a fixed hour on a fixed day. But like most 
eial and industrial dealers he often fails to keep his worfi althonglulu* 
knoAVH that his brother Avho is true to his word lias been pruH]>ering Auuy 
quickly. The Damages Fund is to be under the supervision of tlu‘ 
Faachayat and every producer who fails to supply the comnuKiity at 
the promised hour should be required to contribiite a small line. 11m 
amount thus collected may be awarded as a priy.e to those that arc true 
to their word or be returned in a larger proportion to such of the dtdaui- 
tors as have corrected themselves. This is likely to raise the cominerctuil 
morality and conBequently the goodwill of the producers in general. 

Agentsof Labor Bureaus should try to inform the Chamar and other 
laborers of the existence of factories in and about their places, the nature 
of the work done there, the rate of wages obtainable there and the 
oppprtuiuty and environmoht advantages. 



ITT 

DiSGOSSIOM OM MR- ¥MPA¥EE BHIMPWBE'S PAPBM. 

Mr. Biiimpiire read hh paper. 


Mil IvUiMAiiASWxUii waaiterl to know Iiow ilie Cliamar can be f>rougiiii 
to the liabit of laying by Konie luouc y Mr. Bliiinpure Huggested wlieii 

In aiiotlicr part iiie writer said Uiat tli(i Ckamar ''earns twelve annas 
])er dicin wliicli for a faoiiiy of five, and an indebtedness oi: about Ra. bO 
is f|iute. inBuiiiciciii As regards co^operat-ioii lie explained (.hat the 
attempt made in this dircetiou in the Madras Rresi<ieiicy proved a 
failure, due ])robably to the conservative habits ol the Clianiars. Re- 
ferring to a Damage h\md he said it would not work propeiiy as it was 
not ])ossible to weld ulJ tiie Cliamars tog<:dher even for ordinary prodiic- 
‘"tion on a large scale , and this I’uiid would act adversely on the ability 

dyf subsistence, 

<\\(n. 

Kalu said timt the. nuuedi<‘s sugg<‘hi,iu1 to imprcive th.e eondh 

vshow that it was not possible to reconstruet on thi‘ 
old (*.(vrpoi'a,t,o. alxuit whicdi ho much was talk<ul 

hy Mr. Mookerji two^Tlad’^i'^^ago. hie also ])oi)ited out that the dilficul- 
ties uiioHitavul in this paper ainclioration al the ooiKli- 

hh>n.s oF Iho Oluiiinnv, were conuinm dilliculties exptirieneed in ilie- <:as<‘ 
uC a.hico,t all huudimai'isuu'n and that wlmt ajiplied to Chumars applied 
al-,o Its weiuers !UhI otino' classes <d‘ winivcrs. Their outlook was narrow 
aiid uul»T-..s this was widened was no prosp(‘.ct of iiuproving their 

loi. He said I hut u change should come in the, social nystem. In 
regard lo aluiliiig cty-ojxuutive semieties for these people he agreed with 
Mr, Kumaraswauii in saying that they would noi- se.rve the purpose as 
ilayy cannot work us members of a corporate society. He suggest ed 
that the fn3e way of im|;iroving them socially;, morally and econamiealiy 
was to divert them to new industries, 

SAEiiAB Peitam dimni pointed out that any suddtm change in the 
s'laiKlard of living of these peo]hi by diverting them to other iiidastri<?K 
ikVould aitect theju adversedy and suggested for the consideration of the. 
Uonfemnee a middk^ c<>arsOj namely, that of distributing powerr in a 
manner that might reach the homos of these people who worked in 
eofctageSj and thus slowly bring about industrialism. 

Mb« Sobb^nas said that no difference was made socially among thc^ 
Brahman Sikhs against the Chamar and that all who were baptised i n 
Sikhism were socially equals. He also said that tho Ghamans of hiu 
' religion worked in the, aaxna manner as jsaniindars and were earning their 
■J ,in0OW^^lii;a de^^nt maimer. He oonoluded that the solution of the 
r# 0 ed in, the paper. consisted in raising the soeiai standard of 
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ilu. 'lVv.EVA'iivii5 said that in the Punjab co-operation was doing 
good work m the niatler ot aaielioratjng the condition of th<‘s(^ (‘lash{*s, 
especially in the Hobhiatpiir and Lyallpur districts. lie also poiniinl 
out that as a result of the worlang of three Chustiaii societies in Guj- 
raiiwala the Ohamais had given up the habit ol dunking and 
gambling. 

illii. VuPxVVEE Biiimpuru 111 re[)ly to illr. Kmnaiaswaiui sani that 
the Chainars on certain occasions did earn inoie tiuui w hat t hey re(juii<‘d 
and were in a position to lay by soinetlung. He also eA])lained Imw by 
persuasion he was able to make them lay by lour anmis a month, ib* 
then said that the ol)]e(*t ol his jiaper was to sliow tlnit it was not pos- 
sible to laise them unless t]H‘y went to thes(* people and tried 
to improve their lot. ddie ChanuiSj lie said, wen^ in their piesfuit po‘ 0 - 
tion owdiig to ignorance and w^ant ol ediieatjon and wen* f<ipab!e ol 
improvement d lectures were hold lor them on questions oi cleaiiluK'ss^ 
decency^ sanitation, thritt and so on. 



FAGTOEY I 1 E 6 ISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE PUNIAB. 

By W, H. Abel, Insfeotoe of Faotobies, Ponjab. 

(In tlio absence of the writer, tliis paper was read by PtoL Mylc.^a) 

Legislation to proteci workers in factories witliout iinneccssanly 
liindering and handicapping industrialists is a question offering niucli 
scope for a diversion ol opinion. The many angles of vision talmii by 
administrators, producers and workers create (Uiclles^ discussioiic), all 
of which should tend lor bt'tter leorishition and greater elfieiiniey. 

Whilst factory legislation should for many reasons bo as miifurm 
as possible, the ])eciiliarities of each province must be taken nito eorihi- 
deration when framing rules which are to apply to its products. 

The Punjab being purely agricultural, *sueh industries as exist are 
®'or the convenience of agricultural de velopments, and except in instaiices 
wli°re big engineering workshops have outgrown their original purpose, 
as ill the case of Railway Workshops and such essential industries as 
printing and power generating, the industries of the Punjab are, generally 
speaking, sub]ect to the whim of the agriculturists. 

Uniform legislation is aimed at for many reasons and found on biuad 
principles to be the most satisfactory. Labour of any particular sort 
IS not confined to any one locality, travening is comparatively easy^ 
nows of every kind travels in India with remarkable rapidity ; therelore 
workers would quickly Hock to industiial cenirea wdiere in their opinion 
legiBlatioii and conditions were more favourable : this is a strong reason 
for aiming at uniform legislation. Another point i.s that big industrial- 
ists have several factoricvS in two or three provinces often controlled 
from one central office ; purely provincial h^gishriion and udmniistration 
would be as difficult to these faciuTy owners, as it would be to the one 
administrator, who probably has three or more ])rovinceH to control. 
Puriher, markets would vary according to the efficiency or adaptability 
of legislation to one particular provinces and industry would gradually 
move into that district, involving iniieli unneccHsary transport oi raw 
material to mamifactiiring cmitres and denuding other jirovinccB of their 
town population. Until nment years the Htafces of America w'^ere indi- 
vidually responsible for factory legivsiation and it was not imiisual for 
one State to compete against another to entice factory owners to start 
iiiduBtries iu their particular States. UcgardlesBof health, physique and 
efficiency, workexs in some States were allowed to be employed for 18 
hours a day, working unceasingly at high presbure. Naturally health 
had to suffer, and eventually the State ; since operatives were totally 
exhausted after a few weeks, and liad to take conqdete rest. It is not 
surprising that such legislation, or lack of it, was quickly changed, 
and a legislation administered, which endeavoured to give the worker 
the best conditions to enable him to produce the most efficient work. 

1922 was the first year that a uniform set of rules made under thq 
Amended Factories Act (July 1922) was adopted in India. It is to/ 
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early to judge as to liow far this a(lapiu'>n v;il! pfMVt* t;* , „ f in T'-.t- 

Act itself being luiiforn't for the* wIhiK* ol Ib-ihsh indi;-, it*' 

pies of nniforinity were always taken ilu^ I'r.M.t.- ’- -d: ■'' on* 

\dnoial rules were framed and they differed only -ii:,d’dy 

other. 

As am agiicriltural province it is Interestiiej 1o i dt-'n*-!* pn * i>r 
of hidnshries wholly dependent on the -prcMlacT., of f Ih^ t o-d, h- ^ 
mendoiisly by vast i rrigntiou stdtej ?)es. 1 ndi hi d ; i I i ^ m ; r* * - h -.r-. e ;: f n o . * 
up in a yer]?' short space of tirnc bringing in th^‘ir foidj n t ri 
legislation. In 1914, tlnue were. h19 e<aton ginniou’ hoiicd' 
under the operation of the Fucg.ories At'f, one r»il lolll end ih*ni- iote 
employing a total of 10,^247 operatives ; wliiht in I9“ii f loi ml p? o 

reached 212 cottim ginning facturies, n nil ntdh- end If Ittso 4,;d 
with a total mimher of ipemflves of f ATd^l 

Much of the labour necesHory for tin* int'reaseff imlneiir , i diev-. n 
from pro\dnces other than the Punjab. PoK lbly ,t •; leui-fj oiie iidrd ? ; 
the factory workersarc from Rajfaituna and! Vntral ludin ; invtu!,dN^\ t In.-. 
claKS of worker has little interest in ugn’iciiliure as In* pM--:-- ! no I.Mnd 
whemas the .Punjabi is iiatundly ef the la Ilf! arid usnally ha ^ e -nodi |.|(a 
of land belonging to him or to his fuiuily whkh keeps Idni .lad 

invites his nttentian during the harvcHting Hcasom WfjWre bn iieiv wuil 
is seasonal and easuai, lubour is t aken exelusively fruiu I fie 'Inwl and I hi *, 
forms a very eonveiihuit nirdhod for {'oiinny people lot^arn a bvrfihof.U 
between the season of sowing and reaping. Toiton gimuruiy I.ien»ii 4 ‘'- 
are all seasonal and draw their labour from this t}'pe. IbnUorv 
tioii and iulminisirafion for this class of wcukers ”ref|uires i-arelH| rnii- 
sideratiou, Firstly tlic^ wurkfU's theuisfdvcs know noiliing winoin’er 
about diseiplino, metliofl ov tln^ dangers of maelunery. a 

factory working for 4 to f> tnontlis ai vtstr, is md kepf up m t\w .-ame 
efficient cmidition ais a perenuiad factuiy ; and fhirelfy. 4nre there 
factoru^H are situated m the cnaintry anri f fiercfore further renin\ef| Inun 
the influence of law awid order, they know veiy bfile about h\giHtation. 
Cotton ginning faetories might iilmost fie desenl>ed as coiHtitnied of 
family parties~all members of abiiuily contribnt itig lowanlH the dully 
work. Children are often found taldngovcr their parents' diityforan hour 
or mom while the parents am taking meals, cn a wfmh* Ihmily willcnngn- 
gate for their meals on a heap of miton in the ginning room, regardlcKs 
of excessive dust, or the fact that the yinmgev mm ilnm of the family 
may wander off amongst tire dangerous gins and nmchinery. Legis- 
lation ixaa done much to proldbit oliildren from entering ginumg rooms, 
the sme^nn of which is very niar keel It would be i nkimBtmg to cmmpEm 
any Btatistica possible, to show m to how far the health of the ^ efiiWmn 
hai improved Bmm a genuine attempt has been nmcie to;kepp ehilclmn 
bntof ttedmtyrooBtaofthajfaoto^ 'factory owmw in 'Ikjputima 
in respeotho dealing' with the children belonging to their 
'i^pich iinight be, folloyred with advantage* '^en apd^ 'Womeit'.am 

cfeampg #. fhey. cohk Inlront 
mtiilbem'' vtheJ'r 
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<nul r)F tharljiy, lu The larg<'r factories a iuirsery is provided, iivStiallj 
li I'tMHrtMl r>(f, wher<' all ehilclnoi too young to work, are placed 

uiidtn* file care i>t oiu* «n‘t\vo women. 

Tile gijclown is used as a feeding room in whicli all workers collect 
daring tlie rest interval, getting clea.r of the dnst and heavy atmosphere 
of t!n‘ ihetorv for a whole hour. Whilst this may be looked npan us 
a- primitive method of dis])Osing of children for the time being, it oiTers 
all sorts of ]iOHsil>ilities, and might easily develop into something exdrernely 
iiscdid. 

Those in (diarge of the chiidren might he eliosen from an edneatfal 
class, ca.|)able of instriie.iing the children in cleanliness ; discipline miglit 
ho 1 aught, and if a real clfort were mude at (‘dueation if is not unlikely 
that District B()ards could he iKUSunded to take an iiUsuvst in tlnw 
tuirseries, eventuaily bringing them u]) to the style and standard of a 
school. Many methods of allowing a keen and intelligent interest in their 
emp'lojiies might be ado])ted by factory owners^ exam]>les of which go 
1o pi-uci that the advantages of sncli schmnes arf^ miitiiak We liavm 
mdy lo Icok up such co-operati\'e seliemes as are in existence in big in- 
dustrial concerns in Enro])e and America, and note that invariably these 
industries are in a Nourishing condition, to realize that then*, are irnnumsi^ 
possibilities for similar successful schemes in India. 

Hu(*h a sc^hcme.j si ill in its infancy, and therefore, Bcceasarily careful 
of not rurming Indore it can walk is a scheme being worked by the Birla 
t'otl.oH Rpinning and Weaving Mills. Belln. This scheme altlmugh only 
in if’S stuioud year of (‘xistence har? a most promising future, and is already 
in ii flourishing eondition. With a hope that this scfhetne may catcdi the 
eye of iiidnsiihilists in the Punjab, keen to do their best for the henellt 
of Iheir workers, it is given Inu’C in detaiL 

Scheme for Officers and Workers participating in the profits of the 
Biria Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills^ Bid., Delhi. 

The following scheme for Officers and W(ukers participating in the 
profd.H of the Bhhi Cottoti )Spinning & Weaving Mills, Ltd,, Delhi, was 
a<!of)tcd at an Extraordinary General Meeting of shareholders held at 
registertul office of the Company at No. bl7, CiaTitimg Street, Calcutta, 
on Tuesday, the doth November 1930. 

h Ten percent, of the net profits earned by the above-named 
CompaTiy ia every half-year left after maldng pTovisions for— 

(a) Bireetors’ fees and commission; 

(b) Managing Agents’ Commission, 

(e) Bepreeiation Account, 

(/I) Income-tax, Super-tax or other impositions of the'^ Govern- 
ment, Municipality or other public body, 

(c) or any other accoiint that the Managing Agents may consider 

should be inehided in this groirp, 
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but before making any provision Cor the Eeserve Fund, Distribution 
of Dividends and carrying over io the next half-year Bhail be di.stri])uted 
among the Officers and Workers by the Couipany at its Mills li they ure 
toimd to have the qiiaiihcations and not be huirjeet fcu the discjualifications 
hereinafter set forth. 

2. All Officers and Workers, who were in employ) non t on the Jsl 
January 1920, or have been or will be employed since i hat date and liavi* 
continuously worked at the Mills for a period of at least i I yeais and ha\e 
continued to work at the Mils until the General ^^leeting sajudioning the 
payment under this Hcheme for the relativi’* half -year i-i held. sliaJI }h* 
dcH'med to he entitled to the benefits of fhi.s Hchtuiie. 

Explanation (1) — -The term '* continuously * meansthal ih<‘peiM>n 
should not have absented {umseli from work without 
previous permission of the Head Difieer \n ehar<>t‘ iil the 
Mills, 

Explanation (2)~Miseonfliirt includes — 

(a) Fomenting Strikes, 

(b) Going on Strike, 

(c) Disobedience of 8uperiors’ orders, 

(d) Continued short or bad proflnclion, 

(a) Creating disturbance^ witli a fellow-^eorker, 

(f) Any act of commisBioii or omission lendhigto injure the 
interests of the (k^mpany or l])e aiding or a)>et4ing 
thereof or enterhxg into aiiy conspiracy therefor. 

Explanation fS) — The certificate of the Managing Agents (^r their 
authoriscfi represent ati ve Muill he deemed 1c> he conelusivt* an 
regards the qualificatioi or dis<piaiification of any person. 

^1. A declaration of the ^lanaging Agents or their iuithorised re- 
presentative as to the aniountr cliviBihh^ under clause (1) herecj Hindi he 
deemed to he eoncluHive and no Officer or Mh^rker slmU he entitled to 
challenge the correefneHH tliereof or fo have* inspeeiitu) of miy f)Ooks, 
aecoxmts, voucherH or lUlier papers whatsxfever or to Imve any exphum- 
tion whatsoever. 

4, The sum of money declared under elause (il) hererd’ shall he 

divided among tlie and Workers qiialifieil under edause (2) hereof 

in [proportion to tJie nunxher of coupoim hehl by thtmt reHpeeiively, The 
first payjuent rshal! be* made in respect, of the half-venr ending on tlie doth 
June I92L 

5. As soon as possihlc after tliis Hcheme comes into fori?f\ each 

Officer and Worker iemfmrarily engaged) will be deemed to }h^ 

entitled to as many eoupmis as his monthly remuneration prevailing at 
the time shall he multiple of ten ami for Huh purpose ainouutH less than 
Eb. 5 ■^ill not be counted and uinoiintB over Rs. 5 wdll be ctmnted m 

10. At the end of each haif-yoar (and for the purpose of this claune the 
tet of such halDyeam shall be the one ending on the 30th June 1921) 

coupoBB shall l>e renewed on the basia of the monfhly rernuneratifm 
in the la^t preceding months 
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lllasiralion. — A person earning a inontlily rciuurierat ion oJ 55 
will be entitled to live coupons and a 3 >er.son eai ning a monilily 
remuneration of Rs. 55 will be entitled to six coupons. 

G* 8ervdce (Jards will be issued t(» eaeli and Woikr-r on 

wkich will be entered tiie number oi cou|>onw to whicii the holder iw eniitied 
under the last preceding clause and on which ill be uotiul on each ])«,>- 
ineiit day the conduct of the holder during the ju-eceding pei‘iod. ^Plic 
Service Oards must be ])roduced by each Officer and Worker f r>r inspec- 
tion by the Distributing OiHcer on ihe closii)!*; eaeli hali-year to enable 
him to see ii the Offieer or Wt>rker is ([uuh{ie<l kir* tfie lieiietlts of tliis 
Scheme. Payment day means the day on vhieff ihe remuneratiojt or 
wages ol eaeii eotipon-Iiolder sliall be paid. 

7. Th(‘ Maihiging AgeiiD shall lie eulitled to .uid to aJtei (»r aiaeiHi 
this Scheme or the method ol working Ihereol. 

8. Tile iiiterpretatiou and working i>i thi^ Hellenic or any provision 
tliereof liy the Managing Agents or their aulhorisefi re]>resentativc sliali 
be final and no suit or legal proceetling whaKoevcu* .shall lie at tli<j 
uistance of any Othcer or Worker, 'flie decision ol the ^Managing Agcnls 
on any cpicst ion arising under or out of or in connect ion with this Hchciue 
or any niodili(3atioji thereof shall be final and binding/" 

(Sd.) (i. D. BlIiDA, 

(JhairjrwH. 


Such Bcheiiics undoubtedly do a great ileal towards making a bictojy 
a .suet*esji» ; they aid sniooth running an<i create de oorp^ ainojigst 

eniploycesand employers ; they arc rejected favourably in every direcdioii 
and not least ol all on the duties of adniiiustratioxi of Factory legibla- 
tion* 



CISGUSSION OH ME. ABEL’S PAFEE. 


Mk. Myles in opening tlie ciiHcuesioii said it was interesting to liiid 
a profit sharing scheme in oiir 3nid^st. There was nothing new at ail. 
about the scheme ; in fact such schemes had been tried time and 
again in Pjngland during the past hundred years. But as Mu*. 
Ke])ort on Profit Sharing and CJo-partiiershi]) in tlie United Kingdom 
showed such schemes ha.d in practice gexie rally proved unstable. Unly 
in a few instances had firms been oii a profit sharing Inisis for any 
hmgtii of time. There was a tendency for the sysbrni to sf>read 
during times of industrial prosperity and to disappear in times of de- 
pression. The attitude of the modern Tra.<ie Union was not !'a\'ourahle. 
towards such, schemes, though in the Coui Settlement- in the sunnnei: 
of 1921 the general pxiuciple was accepted. He hoped that- the new 
scheme in Uellii would be suceessfuL 


ijALA Slav I) AVAL expressed disapjKhirinnent at the way in ^.vMiieli 
certain important points had been omitted in the ]ap>er. The. imjiort- 
ant ipiestion he coiLsidered was whether hdxmr in India nadHie. 
or not* He regretted that the pa]>er in one woj’d assiiiue Cl that laianu* 
was mobile because of the facility of comm uni caiions,, Tho pa pm* did 
not take into consideration the fact that Indiu was a, eomury <«f di;w 
taiiccH and there was also tlie further difficulty nf hmguagts t.hi 
account of this difficulty he believed Unit there uas njovenMOfi; 
<d‘ labour from the. south to the north , or trice verm. He sugge>i(*d 
the author of the paper the. consiclerution of the question of mfdalif y 
oi labour .in detail and if he found that labour was nuf. midahs lo 
iido])t factory laws which might be more in harmony with the coiofi- 
tious prevailing in the provinces concerned. AnoUier point was Mu* 
difference in eJimatic conditioBB in different provim:es. In his 
opinion ail these consiebrations led to the inferenee Muti hiciury 
fegislatimi should be a provincial concern and not uu imperial ouev 
T"he next point he referred xvas to the profit sharing scheme and 
he. asked whetlica there was any factyry in the Punjab or any 
Uovemment concern such as The North-Westeni Baiiwuy nr tfm 
printing presses owned by the Government where this scheme had 
been adopted. He concluded by saying that the reference to };t*i}pb 
coming from liajputaim very meagre, . ‘ 

Mr, Axtia said that in regard to mobihty of labour India, eaimot 
be regarded m one country but as a group of countaies. It wim 
much to expect a Punjabi labourer to go south. Mobility of kbdfer 
can be expected only in certain common linguistic provi’nc^s^ la' 
Bombay /he found aeveral labourers from' the 0entril'.ProvinoC«^' 
Konkan.and Bijapur, ■In Madraa the labourers eaiue froffi', 

'parts, of t.lM , Province , He therefore Ooneluded that ,moMbty ' of 'libp^ 
'O^'be appHedonly td eerti^m lingihstic'ljon^f, ■, ' ■;;• . ' , ; ■■'■ 




